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The Overland Monthly Company, 


San Francisco: 420 Montgomery Street. 


“1 chon nay 
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New York and Chicago: The American News Co.—London: Triibner & Co 





CALIFORNIA. 


OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 


Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 


Fine Table 
Wines S 


From our Celebra- 
ted Orleans 


Vineyard ~S productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans Riesling, 
~S Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 


&, THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 


J Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 
years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
ECLIPSE qualities from an experienced blending together of the 

and most delicate wi ade i ‘aliforni 


finest wines made in California. 


acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham 
pagne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its finest 


CHAMPACNE, hile it has no superior, and but few equals, IT 1S THE 
5380 Washineton St. 
san prancisco, PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 


s s 0 Cerne 
Danichetf Kid Gloves, is crini“ivenu 





CORNER POST 





Select Styles. 


MEUSSDOREFER 
HUBNER, 


8 Kearny Street. 


CHOICE GOoDs. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


CHAMPAGNE: KNABE BEST PIANO 


ON EARTH! 


W. B. CHAPMAN, Baines Bro:, the Brice PLANOS. 


the Gilbert, and other 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF 
A. L. BANCROFT & CO. 
132 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
@7 For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers. | SOLE AGENCY. (FP Note the Address 


123 CALIFORNIA ST 

















SIZES OF WHEELS 
10 to 27 FEET. 


PERFECTLY 
——_— i; — 
REGULATING. 
STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST. 





Pumping Capacity, 
2,000 to 200,000 Gals. 
per day, 

















or 50 Acres Oranges. 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


211-215 J STREET, 934 & 936 MISSION STREET, 


SACRAMENTO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


109-111 North Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon. 





0. H. TOWNSEND'S PATENT EXPLANATION, 


HOUSE T A—Top, 2 ft. 4in. by 4ft, B—Kneading Board. C—Cut- 
EHOLD TREASURE ting Board, for cutting bread and cold meats. D—Drawer for 
— es e Table-Linen. E—Drawer for Rolling Pin, Spices, Knives and 
S ~~ Forks. F and G—Mice and Dust-Proof Drawer for Meals, 
ee ‘ai —___ — Sugars or such like articles H—Large Convex Drawer, hold- 
ing 50 pounds of Flour. ®##@Thus you see this table is also a 

complete pantry. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 


WHOLESALE FACTORY, 
0. 844 HARRISON STREET. 
Cc. H. TOWNSEND & CO. 


IVERS¢POND 
PIANOS. 


One Hundred of these incomparable instruments in constant use in the New England Conservatories of Music. 


KOHLER & CHASE, General Agents, 187 & 139 Post Street, S. F. 


1* 











OFFICE, BANK and SCHOOL FURNITURE 


686 Breedwey, ¥ NEW YORE A H. : ANDREWS . & CO, 295 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO. 


Upright Cabinet | 
FOLDING 
« » BED. 


Numerous Styles. 






SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Adjustable Cable Sus OF ALL EINDS. 


FINE BANE, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FIT- | 3 pension S; ~, OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 


TINGS, DESES, CHAIRS, ETC. Guaranteed not to Sag. 4 
a7 Send for Mlustrated Catalogues-&— 


—Sore Acents roR— Cor. Post and Stockton Sts. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. pacirrc coast, sax FRANCISCO, cat 
CAMPER & COSTAR, 
sWREAL ESTATE AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


AGENTS,» 


FORWA: ARDING and COMMISSION 


~<RCHANTS.—— 


eee 


CHICO, BUTTE CO.,  - . . CALIFORNIA. 


* * Correspondence Solicited. + + 


Fruit Farm for Sale. 


This is one of the best located and finest fruit farms in the State. 

















lt consists of twenty-five acres of first class fruit land in the beautiful 


Napa Valley, within one and a half miles of Napa City and fifty from 
San Francisco, with direct daily communication by rail and water. House 
of nine rooms, barn, carriage house, buggy, farm wagon and farmin 

tools ; twenty dozen chickens, two hundred apple trees, one hundred peach 
fifty bartlett pears, twenty plum, six hundred and fifty prunes, forty apri- 


-herry, fig, almond, walnut, «¢ 


cots, one thousand olive, besides ¢ g 
Eight acres in vineyard—mostly resistant vines. 

Fish pond, with unlimited amount of good spring water. Price 
$10,000. For further particulars apply to 


F.M. STOCHING, 


420 MONTGOMERY ST., 


San Francisco, Cal, 

















THE NEW 


Pacific Coast Resort | 
- NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST 


WHEN A 


HOME: (ance purcuasen ror ony $6.00. 


<==) LOTS, 25=x125. =~ 
all | " 






















¥— were 
ae 


Railroad Communications will soon be completed, which will make 
this property valuable. Don’T Wart, Buy Now. Deed given without 
cost. EL, MORO is situated on Moro Bay, San Luis Obispo Co. 


Maps, Circulars, and Photographs. 


30 POST STREET, 


Room 5, San Francisco, Cal. 











INVEST AT 


“PALO ALTO 


Great Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


SURROUNDED ON THREE SIDES 




















By THE EXTENSIVE DOMAIN OF THAT GIANT INSTITUTION WITH A 


Twenty-Million-Dollar Endowment. 


NEARER TO ITS BUILDINGS THAN ANY OTHER LAND. 


I rED ON THE MAIN LINE OF THI 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


IN Ri NbD BEAUTI 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 


ONE Hour FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR MAPS AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


N. C. CARNALL & CO. 


624 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco. 








BONNY VIEW. 


Of all the choice fruit lands in Shasta, suit- 


able for small farms, none are more desirable 


1 } 


than those lying along the bank of the Sacra- 


mento River between Anderson and Redding. 
Particularly fertile is the portion about a mile 
and a half from the latter place, which is known 


from its beautiful prospect as Bonny View. 


It is a part of the Rancho Buena Ventura,— 
the old Redding grant,—which has lately been 


subdivided into twenty-acre fruit farms by its 
owners, Messrs. Frisbie & Wiley. 

[he entire property is surrounded by a 
substantial fence, and is nearly all under cul- 
tivation. The Sacramento River bounds it on 
the east, and the California and Oregon rail- 


road supplies the western boundary. ‘The soil 


varies at different points of the tract, changing 


from a dark sandy loam, mixed with adobe, 


through the ordinary dark loam te a light sandy 


loam near the river. Irrigation is unneces- 


sary as the seepage from the river provides all 
the moisture necessary for successful farming. 


Should water be wanted, however, for surface 


uld be irrigat 


use, all portions of the tract « 
from the river with very slight expense. 
w is laid off with a road extend 
length along the railroad from 
and with cross roads extend- 


north to soutn ; 


ing from the railroad to the river, so that each 


all have 


lhis 


> 
s Belt of 


t fronts on one of these 1 , and 


direct communication with the river. 


land lies in what is known as the Citru 
California, and is well adapted to 


4 | 
Nortl err 


the growth of apples, peaches, figs, prunes, 


pears, grapes, apricots, almonds, English wal 


luts, oranges, and other temperate and semi# 
tropical fruits; also corn, vegetables, 


i 


alfalfa, 


} 


wheat, barley, and other cereals. Good wa 


ter in abundance can be secured by digging 
from ten to twenty feet on any part of the land, 


ind on its immediate outskirts an almost un- 


imited supply of wood can be had for the cut- 
ting lity Is 


in this lo 


unexcep 


he climate 


tionable, and the air is pure and bracing as 
the sea and mountain can make it. The south 
wind or sea breeze prevails, alternating occa- 
sionally with a light wind from the north. 
Fruit growing is destined to be a highly prof- 
itable occupation in this northern extremity of 
the Sacramento valley, for beyond this point 
many, even of the temperate fruits, do not 
reach their highest development, and it is rec- 
ognized as the northern limit of grapes and 
citrus fruit. These facts make a market al- 
most certain for the capacity of our lands, and 
the California and Oregon Railroad furnishes 


he means for rapid transportation of fresh 


fruits to points northward, where they will al- 
ways be gladly received. ‘The extensive and 
seemingly inexhaustible mines of Shasta Coun- 
ty create a brisk local market for a large quan- 
tity of suck produce. 

lhe fact that these lands lie so near to the 
town of Redding, the largest inland town in the 
State north of Red Bluff, and the chief trad- 
ing point and business center of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, makes them doubly valuable, and ren- 
ders it almost certain that in a few years the 
land which can now be bought for less than 
the ordinary price of farming lands in this 
State, will be worth three or four times its pres 
ent market value. 

Che tract has been cut into small lots, with 
the idea of selling only to actual settlers, who 
will build up a pleasant community of their 
own. Sales are made on very easy install- 
ments, thus opening the way for men of small 
means to secure homes and establish a paying 
business. ‘The demand for the lots, however, 
has been so great, owing to rapidly increasing 
immigration, that the present prices, viz., from 
thirty to fifty dollars an acre, will probably 
only hold for a short time. Parties desiring 
further information concerning prices or terms, 
may address the proprietors, Messrs. Frisbie 


& Wiley, Redding, Shasta County, Cal. 
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UNION IRON WORKS—( OMPOUND ENGINE, 








UNION [RON WORKS, 


OFFICE: WORKS: 


Cor. First and Mission Sts. Potrero, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Ship Engine Builders. 


HYDRAULIC DRY DOCK, 


440 feet long, 66 feet wide, capable of docking the largest vessels. 


Only Iron and Steel Ship Building Yard 
on the Pacific Coast. 


— o—= 





—=*> BUILDERS OF THE ?®— 


ARAGO, PREMIER, S ° 


* MeDOWELL, POMONA. 
CONTRACTORS FOR BUILDING CRUISERS No. 2 ann No. 8, 


THE CHARLESTON «4x» SAN FRANCISCO, 


FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Mining Machinery, Cable Street Road, 


REPAIRING ATTENDED TO WITH DISPATCH. 
LIFTING SHEARS ON DOCK, 


Capacity, 100 Tons. 








BLUE & 


——O AND O- 
Qar~ a -~4} 
~ SF J 


CLASS OF ’S9. 














The fifteenth volume of this bright and spicy annual, published by 
the Students of the University of California, will be ready for its 
readers on the 12th of June, 1888. It is a thoroughly Californian 
book, and reflects faithfully the many varied phases of student life 
at Berkeley. 


he volume now being prepared is in some respects superior t 


any that has yet appeared. ‘The price is the traditional one, $1 
per copy. Advertising pages are now open to any wishing to insert 
business cards. Rates furnished on application. Gilt edged copies 


of the book may be had, if ordered now, for 25 cts. additional 


I.et every student and alumnus and every friend of the Universit 


FF. Ge WHAREE, 


BUSINESS MANAG 


5 


BOX 82. BERKELEY, CAL. 








BYRON JACKSON 


625 to 631 SixTH STREET, 
i SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Engines = Bollers, 
IRRIGATING PUMPS, 


‘‘Acme’’ Hay Stackers 
‘Eclipse’ Hay Stackers, 
‘‘Acme’’ Rakes, 
Windmills, Etc., Etc. 





AM building these very superior Engines in 
sizes from two to sixty horse power! All work- 


pz ure insuring con- 
tant and perfect ibricatior with durability and 
cleanliness All parts are easily accessible, and any 
ntelligent man or boy can run them I furnish any 


style of Boiler desired, and also make Combined En- 


and Boilers of tw and four horse power, 





~ ECONOMY 


2: Pp U MN PS Pn PORTABLE 


BOILERS gas 





[Irrigation 


Reclamation. 


COMPLETI 





Power. and. Pumping. Plants. 


BWVWROWwW FACKH Son. 


625 to 631 SIXTH STREET. S F 
149 to 169 BLUXOME STREET, AN FRANCISCO, CAL, 














GEO. D. DORNIN, WM. SEXTON, 











MANAGER. ASS’T MANAGER. 
LION Fire Insurance Company, 
OF LONDON, 
ASSETS, $4,712,747 O00. 


IMPERIAL Fire Insurance Company, 


ASSETS, $9,658,479 OO. 





ORIENT Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, 


NATIONAL Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, 
ASSETS, $2,006,857 34. 








215 Sansome Street, 


San Francisco, California. 








The City Carpet Beating and Renovating Works. — 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED, TELEPHONE CALL, 3250. 















Remington Standard Typewriter 


No Modern Invention is More Popular! 


























Experience Proves it is Indispensable! 
Awarded Highest Honors all over the World! 


Has No Successful Rival in the Market! 


THE REMINGTON STANDARD 





Is THE ONLY WritiNG MACHINE THAT WILL STAND HARD SERVICE AND PROYE EQUAL 
} rO THE EXPECTATIONS OF PURCHASERS. 


; SHREWD BUSINESS MEN USE. THE REMINGTON, 


AND SAVE FORTY MINUTES OF EVERY HOUR’S WRITING. 


Lawyers with an eye to business produce several copies of each document on the Typewriter 
in half the time it takes to write one copy with a pen. 


7K 


“+1 OUR NEWI-> 
Pertorator and Eyeleter 


ALWAYS READY. 


Perforates Three Holes at One Operation, 





Useful in Every Office. 
sets Securely all Three Eyelets at Once, 


I e Complete Tape-Binding Attachment in addition above 
OUTFIT COMPLETE FOR USE, ONLY $6.00. 
Niz 
WK 


[HE STENOGRAPH SHORTHAND MACHINI 
SIMPLE! RAPID! ! ACCURATE!!! 


PROVING AS GREAT A SUCCESS AS THE TYPEWRITER, AND FAST 
BECOMING JusT AS POPULAR. 


learned in one-third the time the Pencil Systems require; all its work is uniform and me 

chanically exact. Is pleasant; does not strain eyes, hands or body. It can be operated in the 

uv ind use pon the iap in a public assem \ he writ ng of one Operator can easily be 

read by another. Weclam the Stenograph is as rapid as any other System, the most exact and 
the least tiresome, and by far the yst easily and quickly learned 

Ihe Stenograph is already general use by many of the leading firms in San Francisco, and 





ng entire satisfaction 


Full Printed Information or Instructions Given at any of our Stores and Schools. 


( ; LOKSON 2 {(°{) 


3 AND 5 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Branches at Los Angeles, Sacramento, and Portland, Oregon. 








--eo-~ 


FP. R. WETMORE & CO. 


Bankers and Real Estate Brokers. 
1313 and 1315 E Street, San Diego. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


As one of the oldest and best established firms in the county, we are better prepared to buy and sell land 


than almost any other firm. We have 





Within a mile, two miles, three miles, and so on, at from $125 an acre, $150, $175 and up to $2000 an acre, 


improved and unimproved, in tracts of 5, 10, 15, 20, 39. 59, 109, 209, 300, and 409 acres, with motor lines 


and railroads now being built, and water can be had in abundance. The true wealth of a country consists in 





building and settling on just such tracts, where each one can, in a few years, have an independent, comfortable 
living. 

Our List of City Blocks and Lots, improved and unimproved, of all sizes and prices, and in all localities, 

I I 
is very extensive indeed, and will suit all tastes and purses. We receive deposits from abroad as well as from 
I I 

resilents, and will place same on first mortgages, well secured, at high rates of interest. We attend to all 
business for non-residents, placing money on mortgages, buying and selling properties, paying taxes, etc., ete. 


Correspondence from bankers, capitalists, and others solicited. 











are 














BYRON MAUZY, 


SOLE AGENT PACIFIC COAST. 
SOHMER & CO.—jrrroa by Leading Artists 
PEEK & SON pinion tne Marien 
An H t Pi 
NEWBY & EVANS—irien tronest Price. 








Pianos 
| Pianos 
Rasy - 
Install: 
Rent. 
ments. 
1 x 











STANDARD ORGANS. 


Largest Stock—Finest Warerooms West of New York. 


———- + © + —— —— 


308, 310, 312, 314 POST STREET, 


UNION CLUB BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 












W. & J. SLOANE & CO. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 





CARPETINGS,= =i 


« UPHOLSTERY GOODS, « 


4 — WINDOW SHADES. 


tm Our Carpet Department 
may be found the latest and choicest styles in Axminsters, Wil- 
tons, Moquettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, Ingrains, 
Linoleums, Oil Cloths, Art Squares, Indian, Turkish, Persian, 


and Domestic Rugs, etc. 


©Our dpholstery Department 
is replete with the newest colorings and styles in fabrics suitable 
for Furniture Coverings.  Portiéres, Silk and Lace Curtains, 


Window Shades, etc., in great variety. 


Draperies. Portieres. Sash @urtains. fte.. 


made up, and original designs furnished. 


641,643,645, 647 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO.: 








NEW YORK ADDRESS, 





Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 





















Manufactured by TARRANT & CO » New York, since 1844. 











Pacific Steam Carpet Beating and 
Renovating Works. 


Carpets Beaten, 2k 
Carpets Beaten and Re laid, - 5e. 


CONKLIN BROS. 


len Gate Ave ar Larkin 
Telephone No "2126 


Ist Pre iums. 25,000 in use 
20 years Established, New 

@ patented Steel Tuning De- 
Pia by which o1 


, in use inn o other ur Pianos 


>. per y ard 


GENTLI 


333 Gol Street, 














JUST OPENED! 


Medicated and Electric Baths 


AND MASSAGE. 
MEN ONLY. Hours, A. M. tog P. 
gQA.-M.toO 12M. 


m. Sundays’ 


FRANE GOODBAN, /Superint endent, 
WILLIAM S. DUNCOMBE &CO’S 
Medic: 


ul and Surgical Supply Depot, 


stand in tune 20 years, good for 100 5 not affected i127 -UTTER STREET. 
climate. No w wd to s} t, break, ow » Shrink tween FX ren and Bens kton, San Francisco. 
crack, decay, or wear ¢ ts we guarantee it. F) a 
yant Rosewood Cases, 3 jouble repeating WAR | DR. 2. DUVAL’ Ss supaarluoUs™” 
wtion;: finest ivory keys; tl < Fa umous ANTISELL. 
Call or write fer Catalogue, fre lr. M, ANTISELI ON THE HAIR DESTROYER 
PIANOCO®O , Manufacturers, Odd Fe vs’ Hall, Mar- Ange oved by Euine rue Physicians. 
ket and Seventh Streets, San Fra: 0. LIPS, | ren h pre ‘parati i , 
oon on —— ) irugs; } ight pe 
fumed; never fails t« ) permanently remove the 
. : 7 < 5 hair; put up in plain packets in the form of a 
S5 TO $8 A DAY. Samples worth $1.5) FREE. oh tter. Price, 8100 per packet. Sold 
% Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write. We will send it by mail on re- 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


CARBONE 











= 
Vs a 


KN) 


Importers and Grow 
CUT FLOWERS A SPECIALTY, 


We make a Specialty of Californ 


Main Store, 343 KEARNY ST. 


ARMS. 71 Park ( 


vipt of 
1 LIAMSON & CO, 
New York. 


& MONTI, _ 


, Florists and Seedsmen, 


ers of NEW ROSES, 


BEDDING PLANTS AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


ia Wild Flower Seeds for Tourists. 


TELEPHONE 903, 


Branch, 6193, VALENCIA ST., S. F. 





THE MOST EFFICIENT MORNINC LAXATIVE. 





For Children 


or Adults 





at Home. ‘ 








A Positive 





Effervescent. | 
Luxury as well 
Delightful. 'f 
| asa 
Effective. y | Sure Relief 


Cures all 
Disorders aris- | 
ing from Im- 
| perfect Diges- 
tion or 
Inactive Liver. 





Cures 
For 44 Years 


Biliousness, 
Prescribed by 








Kidney 
Troubles, the Best 
Rheumatism, Physicians 


and Fevers. 


For Travelers 


by Landor | 





Sea. > 





Centle. 
Prompt. 


Efficient. 








Cures 
Headache, 
Constipation, 
Sour Stomach 
Vomiting and 
Heart-burn. 








Druggists 


Sell it. 
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The Arcadia of the San Joaquin Valley! 


<=> 2-2 


6": RE does not exist in this vast extent of country a section so manifestly destined 
A PROSPEROUS TOWN, 


ind steadily increasing population, as ArmA. THE ENCOU R- 





for the 


Supported by the demands of a rapidly 
AGING NUCLEUS is already there, for ALILA now possesses a well-conducted and 


LIBERALLY FURNISHED HOTEL, 
Several well-appointed Stores, and, in addition to these, that most important feature and best evidence 
progress, a 
HANDSOME AND SPACIOUS SCHOOLHOUSE, 
Which stands nearly, if not precisely, in the center of the town-site. ALILa is environed by 
A MOST FERTILE pipinsesenipnis. ‘ 
\ soil of surpassing ricliness, with the capacity of sustaining, in comfort and prosperity, 
FROUSAP IDS OF INDUSTRIOUS SETTLERS. 
I resources « his land are illimitable. Atthis season, in the surroundings of ALILA, 


MILES OF GRAIN 


Wave in luxuriant beauty above the sod, decked with wild flowers. The Southern Pacific Railroad 


PASSES THROUGH ALILA, 


And the stations and sidings there are about the best on the line. 








_— be, 
=> * ALILA + & 


Is in Tulare County, 22 miles South-of the City of Tulare, on.the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 








a ee 
> rink , 0 19 MONTGOMERY 

BOV LE qT ( as & CO., STREET, 

\re now offering a limited number o it private sale in ALILA, and intending purchasers should 


not delay in making their selections, asa 


SERIES OF IMPROVEMENTS 


Have already been inaugurated, consisting of grading streets, planting them with shade trees, increasing 
iting facilities, and shipping material for the 


ERECTION OF BRICK STORES 


Up nthe Main street o ALILA This isa 


SUPERB pl tera FOR INVESTMENT, 





WAVE AFTER WAVE OF EASTERN IMMIGRATION 
Will fill up the great San Joaquin Valley, and every dollar placed in real property there will yield a 


ir-fold return 
Phere ire a few facts in connection with this property, to which we desire to call particular attention 
" ‘ a 7 . =) } } ttre ] f ? 7 
First. e extreme rt 1e8S « e soil has attracted a superior class of population, who are farming 
e land in an intelligent and progressive manner 
Every section in the vicinity of ALita, and for miles around, contains from two to four houses, pre- 


1 ting a prosperous and comparatively well-settled country, owing to the fact that the land is held in 
unt Il holdings, and not in those immense tracts of single owne rship which characterize other portions 
the valley 
There is no other loeality so well adapted for successful fruit and raisin culture 
Again, ALILA lies in the direct line of Walker's Pass. the lowest point in the Sierras, through which 
overland roads coming into the vallev will in all probability lead 


For maps and further particulars, apply to 


BOVEE, TOY & CO., 19 Montgomery Street, S. F. 





ROSENTHAL COLONY 


AT PROBERTA, 


IN THE 












Upper Sacramento Valley, California. 


SEVEN MILES SOUTH OF RED BLUFF, 


The Flourishing County Seat of TEHAMA COUNTY. 


SEMI-TROPICAL CLIMATE. 


NO COLD WINTERS. 
NO ICE. NO SNOW. 
NO BLIZZARDS. NO CYCLONES. 
NO THUNDER anv LIGHTNING. 


NO IRRIGATION REQUIRED. 


RAILROAD STATION, POST-OFFICE, HOTEL, STORES and SCHOOLS 


ON THE TRACT. 





PRIGE FROM $21 TO $50 PER ACRE. 


C. H. STREET & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE 
IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 


415 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





The No. 9 | P.CENTEMERI & CO. 


108 and 110 POST ST., -* SAN FRANCISCO. 


Importers and Retailers of 





Represents the very Latest and 
most Radical Improvements In 





All genuine stamped with name in full in left-hand 
glove. Orders by mail promptly attended to, Price 
lists furnished on receipt of 2c. stamp 








KINC’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


| } No. 15 Fourth Street, San Francisco, qi 
Is the best place in the City to buy New and 
| | \ Second-hand Books. The largest stock of old 
l i @ | Newspapers : —~ Magazines can be found here, and 


a visit will well repay the lover of literature 





Every Lady should see this Ma- 
chine. If buying out of town, 
send for Circular. 


Address 
303 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


i ie GREATEST BLOOD-PURIFIER and nervine in the world 








is Hobb’s Nerve Tonic Pills 














SHAVING SOAP, Vroom & FOWLER'S 15c. 


MILITARY, THE BEST. AT YOUR DRUGGIST. 








AMERICAN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Or SAN FRANCISCO. 
Location— Old Sather Bank, N. E. corner Commercial and Best Writing Pen Ever Offered to the Public. 


lontgomery, 








Price, $1.50 and Upwards, 
CAPITAL, - - - - $500.000 Holds Ink for a week's use Unequalled for Business and 
— General Writing. Every pen warranted and satisfactior 
DIRECTORS Guaranteed, The **STAR’? PEN consists of a highly 


TouN R. Situs, PRES DA KE! finished hard rubber holder, fitted with a superior GoLp 
ABNER Dot Vice-Pre 1OoHN W. I REN PrN, to suit any writer. In ordering, specify style of pen 
r. H. DOWNING ( UMBUS Ba t I wanted, Sent bv mail or express on receipt f price " Repairs 
2 A. WAYMIRI to pens of all kinds a specialty. J, ULLRICH & CO., 
As. J. FAGAN, Cashier oun W. BUTLER, Sec. “oe ; ” Ee 
Manufacturers of the Star” and *‘ Independent” Foun 
rat t el mere ; susit tain and Stylographic Pens, 106 and 108 Liberty St. 
rransact a General Con reial Bank Business, : ° 
New York. Liberal Discount to Agents and Dealers 
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The Filmer & Stiller Blectrotype C0. 


Manufacturers of 


YOSEMITE COLONY, Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, 
Including Composition, 
BUHACH COLONY, AND Bookbinders’ and Soapmakers’® Stamps 
TOWNSITE OF ATWATER. ROUTING FOR ENGRAVERS 
414 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
Bet. Sansome and Battery, San Francisco, Cal 


M PATH PANY Preiser nner MERCED AAT . 
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St. Matthew’s Hall. 


The leading Private Educational Institution for Boys on the Pacific Coast. 


\LL sound thinkers and writers on educa- 
tion emphasize the essential points of health, 
discipline and moral training, under teachers 
of culture, broad ideas, and high aims. A 
true school grows slowly, creating and perpet 
uating its own atmosphere of morals and 
marked scholarship. It has an individuality 
and a history of its own. Such a school is 
St. Matthew’s Hall, San Mateo, California, 
which was begun as far back as 1866 by 
its present principal, Rev. Alfred Lee Brewer, 
whose name is familiar as a successful educa- 
tor to the teachers of the State. With an 


ideal well conceived and persevered in 
through all vicissitudes, he secured a high 
tone of morals and manners in the school. 
A marked air of refinement and morality be- 
came its characteristic as it grew. 

ts growth 


steady and healthy, 


was 
P 


requiring constantly 
increasing accommo- 


dation, until it has 


reached its present ; 
proportions with large 





andcommodious 


‘ 


buildings —a_ beauti- 


ful and attractive So 


Ls. = 7 


group, which are not 
excelled by any sim. 
ilar institution in the 
State. The three foundation institutions for 
educating and training youth for life, here 
and hereafter, the home, the school and the 
church, are here happily combined. 

The buildings have an “ English-like” 
look, embowered in shrubbery and flowers, 
and complete in all modern requirements of 
a finished school and refined home, with airy 
dormitories and cosy individual alcoves. The 
English system of education is the basis, but 
more time is given to physical science, for 
which philosophical and chemical apparatus 
is furnished, and an astronomical observatory 
with a fine eight-inch reflecting telescope 
under a rotating roof. 
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Every provision for health is made in steam 
heating throughout the buildings, admirable 
bathing arrangements, an abundance of the 
purest spring water, and a cheerful infirmary 
well arranged, and separate from the school, 
with a resident physician of experience and 
skill, who is professor of physical science, 

Teachers of experience and ability from 
leading Eastern colleges or European univer- 
There are twelve teach- 
The military 


sities are employed. 
ers with about ninety pupils. 
drill is decidedly advantageous. 

There is a Preparatory Department, “Tyler 
Hall,” with separate buildings and grounds 
under the charge of three ladies, where the 
younger boys are given the same advantages 
in study and accomplishments as are to be 
found in the grammar department. 

The graduates and 
scholars of St. Mat- 
thew’s Hall are wide- 
ly scattered in busi- 
ness life, in the uni- 
versity, Eastern col- 
leges, schools of sci- 
ence,and West Point. 
It contains students 
from all parts of the 
Pacific Coast, British 
Columbia, Idaho 
Arizona, Mexico and 


Central America, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Its graduates keep affectionate recollection 
of their 4/ma Mater, so that a steady flow of 
applicants has come from their influence and 
example. 

The school is divided into three depart- 
ments, Primary, Grammar and Academic ; 
each grade occupying one year. There are 
five grades after entering the Grammar De- 
partment. ‘The Fall or Trinity Session, of 
1888, begins July 26th ; next Spring or Easter 
Session, January 3d, 1889. Pupils received 
at any time. For catalogues and other in- 
formation address Rev. Alfred Lee Brewer, 
M.A., San Mateo, Cal 
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THE PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY WEST of the AOCKY MOUNTAINS. 





The encouraging support which this Agency has received has induc -d its removal to new and more com- 
modious quarters. Its office is now with Mr. Dorville Libby, representative of D. Appleton & Co., at 
300 Post Street, Union Club Building. With its improved facilities nd widening acquaintance, the Bureau 
is prepared to furnish teachers of the highest standing for all lines of educational work. All such are invited 


to put themselves into communication with us, Address, 
MAY L. CHENEY, Manager, 
300 Post Street, Union Club Building, - - San Francisco, Cal. 
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A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Eleventh Year. Fifteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and 
thorough advancement, Full Academic Course, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing 
and Painting. 

For catalogue or information, address 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 


PRINCIPAL. 
1036 VALENCIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








BARNARD'S BUSINES COL LEGE, | .1/727s College an d Sem inary. 


46 O'Farrell S., San Francisco. CHE NEXT TERM 
: : : January 11, issBa 
Commercial, Telegraphic, Penmanship, ard y 
=" COL I EG E COURSE corresponds very nearly to that 
Short-hand Departments, f Wellesley College, Mass 
rhe Seminary course of study remains unchanged. 
— For circulars or information apply to 
“Our CoLtLece LepGer,” containing full particulars Rev. ©, €. Strattce. BD. B.. o 
regarding the College Departments, Courses of Study, Mrs. ©. T. Mills 
Terms, ete , will be mailed free to all applicants. MILLS SEMINARY P. O0., ALAMEDA CO.. CAL. 








SIXTEEN EXPERIENCED TEACHERS, 


Elegant Building, 70 Nicely Fu shed Rooms, Healthy Location, Excellent Disc ipline, Fully Up 
to the sin its Methods, Large Attendance. 









7° Board, Room and 
for = Busi- 
P cluding all 
n First-class 
leges, for term of 





25 other classes, 
KReom and Tui- 
8.30 per month 





susiness Course, Full 





Normal Course Te acher’s 
Course, Classic Course, Prepar- 
} atory Course, Short-Hand, 
i} Modern Languages. 

8 ON i ‘ 4 Lf Send us your name 

‘ you will receive our cat: 

Tr mew er: A and a specimen of ponmal 

\ Lf 4 free Address, 

Sinnan CaRCULAR TRASK & RAMSEY, 


Stockton, Cal, 
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= ST. MATTHEW'S HALL, = 
) SAN MATEO, CAL, e 

die —— — © 
t& CLASSICAL SCHOOL. §& 
zs Under Military Discipline. ps 
3 ; ; Q 
@® Special attention and advantages for fitting o 
pul boys for a Scientific or Classical Course. ~ 
@ > a 
= REY. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. $* 
e pea 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
Pierce Christian College. 


FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN. Equal Terms of Graduation. Healthy 


Location. ‘Temperance Town. Moral Community. Strong 





Faculty. Complete Courses of Study. Low Rates of Board 
ana Tuition. Fi r intormation or reg ter, address 
Jj. Cc. KEITH, President, 
COLLEGE CITY, CAL. 





SACKETT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Homelike Tnjluences, combined with firm Disci- 
pline and thorough School System. 


ess under resident 
r catalogue, 


for College or for bi 


Hn Ad 
D. P. SACKETT, Principal, 
No. 529 Hobart St., Oakland, Cal. 
Nex T 1} i, 1888 
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Term will begia Jan y 2ad, 





Prepares Students 
masters of proved ability. 





iress fo 





AMERICANS RESIDING A FEW 


weeks or mouths in London, desiring a chaperone or 
instructress for their children, may procure the services of 
a lady who can offer good references from families in Eng- 
land and America. Particulars can also be obtained trom 
Dr. Henry I. Buwditch, 113 Boylston Street, Boston Mass. 
Address Mixs Yardley, 23 St. John’s Hill Grove, Wauds- 
worth, London, 8. W., England. 


MISS LAKE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Formerly Zeitska Institute.) 
o22 POST STREET. 


The next term will begin on Wednesday, July 25th. 
For further particulars, address, 


MISS M. LAKE, Principal. 
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$ Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


—_—-— (SEVENTEENTH YEAR.) 


Rev. H. E. JEWETT, M. A. 
PRINCIPAL. 


Fits for Col- 
The next 


Receives Boys and Young Men. 
lege and for Practical Business Life. 
Term begins Tuesday, January 3d, 1888. 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


California Qittary Academy, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


A thorough Training School for Young Men and Boys. 
Earnest and Capable Instructors. Special Attention 
paid to English, Military Drill and Discipline. Send for 
Catal: gue. 


SEND 





COL. W. H. O'BRIEN, Principal. 


FIELD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


1825 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 








Address MRS. R. G. KNOX, Proprietor, or MISS FRAN 
CES A. DEAN, Principal. 





The next Term will begin Wednesday, 


SNELL SEMINARY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

568 TWELFTH STREET, OAKLAND, CAL. 

gins Monday, January 2, 1888. Full Seminary 


Pupils fitted to enter the State Uni- 
Send for Circular to 


January 4, 1888. 





Fall Term be 4 
Course of Instruction 
versity, and Vassar or Smith College. 
MARY E. SNELL, ip ™ , 
RICHARD B. SNELL, 5 PTincipals. 


CHILION BEACH, 
Books & Fine Stationery, 
IC7 MONTCOMERY STREET, 


siTe OccipENTAL Horet, SAN FRANCIS 





Opt 

Monograms and Crests Artisticaliy Designed and 
Engraved. New Books. The iatest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards always in Stock. Marcus Ward’s Celebrated 
Irish Linen Papers and Envelopes. 








OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
to UGontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke, will 
begin its thirty-ninth year Wednesday, Sept. 26. For 
circulars apply to Principals, Ogontz, Montgomery 
Co., Pa. 

Principal Emeritus Principal 
Miss Fran Miss M. L. Bonney, 
Miss H. A. Dinvaye, 


ces FE. Bennetr, 
EASTMAN 


Miss Sytvia J 


H. H. MOORE, 
BOOKS =» 


+ 


© 
a 
Rie 
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REMOVED TO 


493 Kearny St., near California. 
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THE JOY OF THE WORKER. 


Oscar Wilde and the sthetic School say that all work should be so done as to give joy to 
the worker. The artist, Joseph Bail, from whose fine painting in the Paris Salon of 1887 our 
picture is copied, has admirably depicted the pleasure which even a scullery boy feels in his work— 
when it is well done. This “ joy of the worker” can be easily secured by those who are doing any 
kind of house-cleaning, if they will only use SAPOLIO. 
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Til, 


A Bolted Door carr A 
May keep out tramps and burglars, but WR ITIN G MAGH ! N E. 


not Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Coughs, 
and Croup. The best protection against 
these unweleome intruders is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Witha bottle of this 
far-famed preparation at hand, Throat 
and Lung Troubles may be checked and 





serious Disease averted 

Thomas G. Edwards, M. D., Blanco, 
Texas, certifies “Of the many prepa- 
rations before the public for the cure of 


colds, coughs, bronchitis, and kindred 
diseases, there are none, Within the 
range of my experience and observation, 


so reliable as Aver’s Cherry Pectoral.” Price, $85 PmacricaL, 
é AL, 
‘* ** 


Jol Mever, Florence, W. V Savs: 
in Meyer, Florence, Bes i DURABLE, 
And RAPID 


*T have used all your medicines, and 





keep them constantly in my house I 

think Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved m | me 

oes. od ars mene me ItStands at theHead! Writing Machine 
D. M. Bryant, M. D., Chicopee Falls, 

Ne rates yey Aver's ( oe Recmuenl 20,000 FOR THE 

has proved remarkably good in croup, . OFFICE, LIBRARY, 

ordinary colds, and whooping cough, In Daily Use. AND FAMILY. 

and is invaluable as a family medicfne.” For printed matter, etc., address 


j THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO,, 
er S her ectoral HARTFORD, CONN. 
i) New York Branch, ‘ P ° 237 BROADWAY. 
PREPARED BY We challenge all Writing Machines toa 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Competitive contest for speed. 
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ottles, $5. Estate of SAM’L HILI, 725 Market Sirect, 
San Evrancisco, Avyveuts. 


Sold by all Druggiste. Price $1; six 
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\nglo 
juest of 
in the hands of the victors not a 


American 


con California in 


{6 left 
unsolved social problems. Among these 


least important was the outcome of 


not the 
the vast landed estates resulting from Spanish 
grants. These in the later years of Mexican 
authority were bestowed with a lavish hand 
on alrrost any respectable naturalized appli- 
cant on very easy conditions, and embraced 
of the 


sections of the unoccupied public domain. 


some finest and most productive 


What under a despotic government with a 


Voi. XI.—36 Cc O71 
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low grade of civilization would naturally have 
given rise to a landed aristocracy, exercising 
a controlling power in the interests of the 
few, and reducing the masses to a condition of 
serfdom, was here brought under the modi- 
fying influence of republican institutions. In 
several cases these feudal domains remained 
in the hands of pioneer Americans, and have 
been managed and cultivated by them as per 
sonal estates, instead of being simply used for 
land speculation. The agricultural and social 
conditions resulting from such holdings in a 
republican State open a fruitful field to the 
All rights reserved.) 
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he most conspicu- 


student of institutions. 


ous and interesting case is that of the Rancho 


It « 


case, for not only is the domaig exception 


Chico. annot fairly be called a typical 
ally rich in natural advantages, but has been 
from the first in the hands of a man of ex 
ceptionally broad and progressive views and 
great public spirit, especially and patriotic- 
of California 
More 


parallel 


ally associated with the history 
since the earliest advent of Americans, 
without 


over, a chapter probably 


elsewhere has he re been added to the story 
of the Indian problem. All these things 
have given the Rancho Chico a _ histori 


importance among the Spanish land 
second only to that of the Sutter grant. 

lhe 
New 


prietor, located in 18 


establishment of Sutter’s Fort, or 


Helvetia as it was named by its pro- 


39 as frontier station 


on the navigable waters of the lower Sacra 
mento, naturally created a point of rende 


vous for American adventurers, who looked 


t e hard- 


tu it as a secure resting place from tl 


ships and fatigues of an overland journey, 
as well as an outfitting place for explora 
tions in every direction \s a consequence 
it was here that definite information was best 


ot 


, 
scttiement. 


the features and resources 


adjoining districts adapted for 


obtained of 


residents were, 


lhe temporary or permanent 


Chico. [ June, 
almost of necessity, those connected with 
the enterprising proprietor in the develop- 
ment of this rich valley to which it was the 
point of entrance or exit. 

Among the earliest to secure a definite 
location here was John Bidwell, a native of 


New 
master, a pioneer settler in Iowa and north 


western York, an early Ohio school 


west Missouri, and finally, at the adventur 
ous age of twenty-one years, a member of the 
Bartleson emigrant expedition of 1841, which 
had 


exploration of the eastern Rocky 


a full year before Fremont made his 


earliest 
Mountains had passed over the same ground, 


pushing their way by unknown routes beyond 


the mythical Salt Lake, and accidentally 
stumbling on the natural track of the St. 
Marvy’s or Humboldt valley to the foot of 


the Sierra Nevada, thence in straggling par 


ties across this formidable mountain harrier 


to the open plains of the San Joaquin, and 
the frontier settlements in November of that 
year. 

fterward he met Dr. Marsh, who, by omit- 
ting to precure a passport for young Bidwell, 


subjected him to a short nominal imprison 


ment from the Mexican authorities at Mis 
sion San Jos The young man somewhat 
later entered the employ of Captain Sutter, 


thenceforth continued in the position 


and 

















1888. ] 


of book-keeper and con 
He took 

f 
property at 


fidential agent. 


charge of the transfer « 
the Russian 
Ross, in 1843, and subse- 
quently engaged in several 
military expeditions, includ 
ing the Micheltorena cam 
paign in 1844. 

During the period of the 
\merican war with Mexico 
Bidwell served as quarter 
master in the Fremont bat 
talion, and did efficient ser- 
vice in restoring the Amer! 
can possession of Southern 
California, after the formid 
able Californian revolt in 
the fall of 1846. 

In his varied vocations 
while at Sutter’s Fort, young 
Bidwell found occasion to 
put into practice his early 
experience aS a surveyor, 
especially in running the 
boundaries of land-grants, 
in which service he acquired 


an accurate knowledge of 


the character of the various 
districts His own person- 
uly selected grant in the 
lower bottom lands of the 
Sacramento proved unprof 
and was 


itable, however, 


abandoned. Inthe mean 

time, among the acquaintances that he had 
made at Sutter’s Fort was one William Dickey, 
an educated Irishman, whocameto California 
as early as 1832. This man, after a some 
what roving life, including a trip with Dr. San 
dels, the naturalist, received on recommenda- 
tion of Captain Sutter a grant of the Rancho 
del Arroyo Chico in 1844, while Edward A. 
another tract, the small 


Farwell secured 


stream of the Rio Chico forming the boun 
dary between the two grants. It was during a 
run up this valley in 1843. in pursuit of an 
Oregon company, as well as in making a map 
of this grant in 1844 that surveyor Bidwell’s 


attention was specially directed to the desir- 


) J "7 
Ran Ho Chico. 








able features of this district ; and after a suc- 
cessful mining enterprise on Feather r.ver in 
1848 Mr. Dickey 
partner in the division of the proceeds, Mr. 


1849, in. which was a 


Bidwell bought the northern rancho from 
Dickey, who wished to leave the country. 
Subsequently, after tedious legal obstructions, 
the whole tract now known as Rancho Chico, 
enlarged by later purchases from the Farwell 
yrant and others to 25,000 acres, was con- 
firmed by the courts in the possession of John 
Bidwell. From this time he abandoned min- 
ing risks, and devoted himself to the quiet 
pursuit of agriculture. He had left the Mexi- 
can war with the title of major ; and during 
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the War of Secession he was commissioned 


general by Governor Stanford, in view of 


ossible military requirements, and by this 


1 
t 
} 


atter title he is best known in California 


Here then the young pioneer found him- 
self proprietor of a vast body of as rich land 
as any on which the sun shines, situated on 


the banks of a navigable river, and capable 


] 


of producing everything desirable for civil 


in a state of 


It was, however, wholl\ 


ized man. 


nature, and partially occupied by a degraded 
Indian tribe, which was rapidly wasting away 


vefore the aggression of the white man 
His first care was consistently to preserve, 
as far as was compatible with cultivated | 


the natural characteristics that had attracted 


him to the estate Ihus, the clear streams, 
only partially diverted from their course for 
irrigation or mechanical uses, are allowed to 
flow in their gravelly beds, bordered by over 
arching trees of sycamore, alder, willow, and 


(‘he natural forest is encouraged toa 


} 


and symmett 


maple 
naple. 


more vigorous 


( al growth by tl 








Chico. [June, 


removal of decayed limbs or the lopping of 


unsightly branches. The native vines are 
allowed to climb untrained over lofty trees, 
and swing their pendent branches in every 
variety of graceful festoons and leafy ham- 
mocks, now with the soft tints of early spring, 
then with the deeper green of summer, and 
I flashing 


later, in the chill autumnal breezes, 


out into a perfec t blaze of intense red, shaded 
off with a bright yellow or deeper purple. The 
flocks of sheep, so destructive to all low 
blooming plants, are vigorously excluded 
from floral reservations, which show in 
early and late spring every beauty of color. 
Even in midwinter the manzanitas are in 
full bloom, and the white cedar (Lehoce- 
mountain 


shakes 


out in fine dust upon the passing breeze. 


Its 


from 
len that 


transplanted 


adrus), 


home, is loaded with | 


There are native oaks that cast their leaves 


in winter, but retain their stately forms. 


particular, which in its 


One specimen in 
magnificent growth attracted the admira- 


tion of Sir Joseph Hooker, while visiting 
the rancho with his friend Dr. Asa Gray, 


has since been known by his name. On 


the river margin, which is here a clear 


stream, uncontaminated by mining debris, 
there are clumps of dense vegetation, alter 


nating with gravelly bars and bare or 


grassy slopes, giving charming vistas of 
land and water from every exposed point. 


bridge, 


gives a civilized aspect to the scen- 


substantial free 


Here also is a 
ee 

which 
, y 1 Tord > » t he ‘tile 

ery, and aflords easy access to the fertlie 


plains of Colusa County beyond. ©cca- 


sional winter floods at some seasons cover 
immense tracts of this rich alluvial soil, or 


sweep through a tangled forest, leaving 


high water marks on the trunks of trees, or 


drift material in their lower branches, very 
significant, but hardly appreciable to the pass 


ing traveler at ordinary times. But it is in 


the upper districts, safely removed from river 
overflows, that the most attractive features of 
natural scenery are presented. 


Midway between the river and the pro- 


jecting foothills, through which the great 


north and south valley railroad passes, lies 


} 


the bulk of the productive agricultural lands, 








1888. ] 


the luxuriant orchards, the town of Chico 


and its suburban annex, Chico Vecino ; here 


also is the Bidwell mansion, (which has sup 


planted the old historical adobe,) embow- 


ered in dense masses of foliage, — a strange 


7) 
I 


mingling of native and foreign forms, al 


equally luxuriant and prod 


the 


ictive, including 
and the 


the 


with the palm, the fig, 


oak, 


the elm, and the walnut of northern climes. 


olive, 


orange of the south, the pine, 


Beyond this, following up the banks of Chico 
Creek, you pass through the shades of * Val 
intricate mazes of 


lombrosa,” or the more 


point on the route 


‘* Sulambrosa.”” At one 


the stream divides in its downward course 


into two distinct arms, leaving a projecting 


1 
point known as Cape Eden During the 


rainy season, both of these stream-beds are 


1] | - } . ] ¢ ; 1 ] 
allowed to Carry the abundant water supplies ; 


but later, when the supply is less copious, the 


right branch, called Arroyo Lindo, is left dry, 


the whole body of water being confined to 


} 


Chico Creek, thus securing a perennial flow 
\bove this point the vegetation plainly 
a greater aridity of soil, and here 


(Pu us Sa 


first appearance, its gaunt trunk supporting 


indicates 
the digger pine ana) makes its 
branches with a singularly thin foliage cast 


a scanty 


shade, while its limbs are 


ing oniy 


Rancho 
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garnished with ponderous cones, armed with 
thick, spinous scales. Its fruit product is 
now in less request than when in early Indian 
times it furnished an important supply of 
native food. With this pine is associated a 
dense, clumpy chaparral growth, mainly com 
posed of a California lilac (Ceanothus cunea 
/us) Interspersed with occasional manzanita 
bushes and the bright green of the northern 


live oak lL eslizent) 


features of vege have been put to a 


Quercus hese singular 


tation 


practical use by laying out intricately wind- 


ing roads appropriately named “ The Mazy 
Way,’ whose sudden turns and twists are 
bewildering to any but the skilled driver or 


| trained 


we horses. 
\nd now comes in view over open plains, 
with scattering groups of the blue oak (QOver- 


Douglasit) 
hills, here clothed with chaparral and low 


the lower spurs of the foot- 


pines, rising farther up in castellated walls 


and terraces, among which is conspicuous 
the noted landmark of ‘‘ Nimbus Knob,” 
which marks the extreme limit of Rancho 
Chico in this direction, as the waters of the 
Sacramento do in the other. long the 
steep slope is seen creeping In serpentine 
form a mountain lumber flume, which, pene 


trating the high timbered districts, discharges 
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its timber produ 


R mcho ( hico. 





of the val a series of 





terraces. 


[ June, 


scant growth 


hardly obstructing the 


apart, support a 


shrubbery 
view ; while below, in their deep 


crevices or crumbling terraces, 


they afford a precarious support to 
choice plants, safely removed from 


clutch of the botanist or the 


the 
outstretched neck of adventurous 
Seen from below this nar 


ut rege, ol 


sheep. 


row structed by fallen 


rocks and stranded drift-wood, pre- 


sents a tangled maze of rank vege 


tation through which it is difficult 
to force the way, and which has 
never yet been explored through its 


whole length. It is hardly neces 


sary to add that such a narrow 


rocky defile presents In its simplest 
fourm the solution of the important 


problem of water storage for the 


valley below, and a source of un 


limite d water power 
lo complete the view it is only 


necessary to climb up the steep 


slopes of the enclosing mountain 


wall five hundred feet or more, by 


As you scrambie upward 





ley. through dense copses—in which the horse 

Beyond this the most interesting point is chestnut, the scrub oak, the ceanothus, buck 

the deep rocky chasm known as Iron Cahuon, thorn, and manzanita are conspicuous — and 
through which 
the Rio Ci} ico 
forces ts way 
Here beetling 
cliffs of dark 

ferruginous con “Fy 

aR 

glomerate hem ~e- 

in the contract \ “e 

-—aat| 16 Sap & \ a 

lay 2 > 

ed stream, and - SEA, 2 

between them, ” tee Urns 
as seen from = ‘ » 

the dizzy heights 
above, it twists 
and surges In Its 
frantic efforts to 


escape their plu- 


tonic grasp. lhe 
crests ot the 
cliffs, barely a 
stones throw 
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seek to assist the weary legs by calling the 
arms into vigorcus use, it is well to avoid 
the tempting grasp of the supple poison oak, 
which stretches so invitingly its three-lobed 
leafy palm to your assistance ; otherwise in 
wiping the beaded sweat from your brow you 
may unwittingly transfer its poisonous juices 
to face and eyes with disagreeable results. 
But the summit once gained, fatigue is for- 


rotten in the magnificent view that opens on 





the culti 


the vision, with the wide valley, 


vated fields, the orchards and groves, the 


winding stream, and the distant snow-clad 
mountains spread beneath you in a magnifi 
cent panorama. So much for the natural 
features of Rancho Chico, attractive enough 
surely even in its wild state to justify its 
choice as the spot for the display of Anglo 
Saxon energy in development and hom 
building. 

No sooner was the land confirmed to Gen- 
eral Bidwell, and the boundaries extended 


enough to enable him to carry out his full 
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plan, than the bringing latent possibilities to 
fruitfulness began. The town-site of Chico 
was selected, laid out with broad streets, and 
provided with ample reservations for public 
parks, churches, and school-houses, soon to 
be embowered in shade and made attractive 
by pleasant homes. Mountain roads were 
surveyed and constructed at great expense, 
to make accessible the adjoining mining and 

Mills were erected and 


lumber districts 





supplied with the most approved machinery, 


and navigation encouraged. In_ this 


latter enterprise General Bidwell met with a 


river 


serious accident in a steamboat explosion, 
the marks of which are still borne upon his 
forehead. But above all, the products of 
field and orchard secured early and constant 
attention. large scale 


were made to test the adaptability of this 


Iyxperiments on a 


location and soil for the production of the 
choicest kinds of grain or fruit that could be 
procured by extensive correspondence or per- 


sonal application, and the results, sometimes 
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of success and sometimes of failure, were soon 
made apparent in a strange mingling of 


varied vegetable life 
Che fig 
\siatic 


and the olive, the native walnut 


its relative, flourished in unre 


and 


strained luxuriance But the standard fruits 


of the orchard were submitted to more rigid 

- — i's 
discipline, clipped and pruned to check then 
natural exuberance of growth, to be bowed 


down by clustered fruit easily reached by the 


gathering hand, and less exposed to ruthless 


ummer bk 


ists 

There is no other section in whi the 
cherry bears more plentifully or with greater 
certainty of return. The markets of the 
north as far as Portland, Oregon, depend 
upon the product of this region for their 
early fruit, and each year an enormous quan- 


tity finds utilization through the cannery 
()ne cherry tree in this orchard during the 


past year bore almost a ton of cherries, whic! 


sold for an average of ten cents a pound, 


making a return of al 
tor 


most two hundred dol 


ars a single tree. In May the ricot 


Chico. [ June, 
begins to yield its golden fruit, and before 
its day is past, apples, pears, peaches, plums, 


almonds, nectarines, prunes, quinces, and 


the endless variety of grapes come one after 
to fill in an endless 


Aside 


product of 


another 


their places 


round, from table grapes, all the 


vineyard the ranch is made up 


into raisins. There is something in the qual- 
ity of climate and soil that is peculiarly favor 
and the 


ulture of tl Malaga, 


tO ine ¢ 


Adie 


finished product is sweeter than the average, 


I 


and far excels the more famous Iresno brands 
in the thinness and tenderness of skin. 


plans were intended 


I 


hese « omprehensive 
to embrace every department of agricultural 


ried out by the latest and most 


industry, ca 


approved appliances. ‘The staple wheat prod 


uct here never failing was converted into the 


various grades of flour, to which the Chico 


Mills with the Bidwell brand gave unques 


tioned reputation. Hogs almost wild partly 


secured their own living in the oak groves ; 
and in the nicely shaded pastures were large 
bands of horses and mules mainly devoted to 
yne excluded, 


An 


Se 


working uses, the racing stock al 


for which Rancho Chico had no use. 


extensive bee ranch utilized the nectar 
flowers of the field, the orchard, 
to 


patch of the white sage of the southern coun- 


creted by the 


or the forest, which was added a large 


try, to give variety and flavor. 


[he constantly increasing fruit product 


called into active requisition every branch of 


| 
manual labor for gathering and preserving, 


including Indians, Chinese, and school chil 


dren during their long summer vacation. 


One of the pleasantest sights in the height of 


1 


the fruit season is seen in the hive of indus 


trious workers assembled in the cannery, 


including both sexes and every available age, 


each with an appointed task, drones only 


being shut out. A still more picturesque 


scene Is that presented by a group of Indians 


" | 
ample shade of a spreading oak, 


the 


under the 


arating husks from the 


engaged in se] 


almond, best accomplished by beating and 
hand-picking, the swarthy, half-clad forms 
engaged in these various processes, with 


the rude appliances for cooking and living, 


troublesome babies strapped to a board hung 


to the drooping limbs of the tree, all set ina 


= 
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framework of cultivated fields browned by 
the summer sun, present a picture better fitted 
for the artist than the word-painter. 

lo give a more definite idea of the actual 


roductive capacity of Rancho Chico and Its 


| 
business management, a few statistical facts 


may be here briefly stated. 


Of the entire tract of 25 acres, about 
7,000 acres are devoted to the ordinary field 
crops, principally grain and forage. Fruit 
orchards and vineyards occupy 1.5 acres, 
while over one-half of the whole is left to the 
natural growth of forest, copse, wood, and 
open pasture ground, intersected and made 


accessible by natural or artificial roads. 


The ordinary annual yield of wheat in fay 


rable seasons may be set down at 1 
} ] , ? ) | - 
bushels, and of barley ¢ 
Che hay crop, consis mainly of partly 
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matured barley, wheat, or oats, supplemented 
with alfalfa and some other grasses, is about 
1,000 tons, principally consumed on the 
rane h. 

The live stock includes 1,000 cattle, 150 


milch cows, 3 head of horses and mules, 


} 


and soo hogs. 


The annual meat product requires the 
slaughter of 3 head of cattle and 1,200 
sheep. ‘The dairy, supplied from 150 cows, 


yields a gross income of $12,000 per annum. 
| uring last year (1557) the cannery turned 


out 37 two-pound cans of fruit. 


i 


lhe almond orchard yielded 30 tons. Of 
the dried fruits no definite estimate can be 


given. last summer over 2 persons were 


employed in the cannery alone, and at no 


time is the ranch pay roll less than a hun 


dred men. During the almond season about 


sixty Indians are kept busy, and some 
times in the height of the fruit season 
500 Or more men, women, and children, 
mostly Americans, are given employ- 
ment on the ranch 

\mong the earliest social problems 


with 


the development of Rancho Chico, was 


claiming attention in connection 


the disposition and treatment of the In 
To 


the ordinary pioneer the readiest solu- 


dians originally attached to its soil. 


tion Offered wasa prompt extermination, 


or at the best allowing natural causes 

















to work out more slowly the same re 
but to one who regarded personal 


sult ; 


proprietorship as a trust, to be adminis 









tered according to the strict rules of 
justice and right, such a view could 
not fora moment be entertained. Ac 


almost 


cordingly, from the first the 
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hopeless task of elevating this degraded race 
to a higher civilized plane was taken up. By 
kind and considerate treatment, not rudely 
interfering with their natural habits, but en- 
couraging those of cleanliness, sobriety, and 
thrift, by placing within their reach means 
for bettering their condition, and protecting 
them from lawless aggression, the noble task 
Later on he was effi 
Vrs 


who took up the work of attempting to res 


has been carried on. 


ciently aided in this work by Bidwell, 


cue this small remnant of a doomed race 


from utter extinction 
The problem has been solved so far as 


individual effort can accomplish it. Faithful, 


honest, industrious men and women, living 


ind “acting just like 


in their own homes 


white people,” are what one sees In their vil- 


} 


lage. They try as hard as they can to be 


good, to save their m¢ ney, to take care of 


their families, to help each other, and to obey 
the laws. Some of them go to churches tn Chi- 
co, evening lectures, and political meetings, 


in their neat Sunday clothes. ‘They also have 


a chapel of their own, and attend regularly 


Rancho Chico. 


* Mrs 
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They fall in love and marry, and have their 
joys and sorrows, all with an intensity of ear- 


Oriental in its strength. 


nestness almost 
When their children die they are heart- 
broken: motherhood and fatherhood are 


immensely strong in the race. They have 


no tribal relation , in fact, as General Bidwell 


states, there were Indian villages in early 


California but not Indian tribes ; and their 


life was communal, rather than tribal 

heir feeling towards General Bidwell is 
one of strong reverence ; his house 1s always 
Towards 


called by them “ The Mansion.” 


Bidwell, who has taken care of them 


when they were sick, taught and governed 


them, they show absolute devotion. She is 


their “white sister.” They not only come to 
her in all troubles, but if anv of them wish to 
leave the village fora few days, tu fish in the 
river or camp in the hills, they come to her 
to tell herso ; and if any one went away with 
out doing this, the rest would consider it con 
Phe 


slightest sugges 


Vieldi lg 


temptible behavior. 
tion she makes ts binding as law. 


such perfect obedience, they make the most 
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childlike claims and demands, but never in 


a troublesome way. They are allowed “ glean- 
er rights” on the Rancho; wheat left after 
the harvester, fallen wood in the forest, 


windfall apples, late cherries on the highest 
boughs, are all theirs, and they never abuse 
But Mrs 


the privilege. Bidwell once drew 








forthema lesson ¢ 
providence’ fram 
The wind 


shook off 


all this. 
blew, and 
the fruit, and beat 
} } " ora 
aqown§ the grain, 


making what men 


for the 


in the orchard and fields, 
‘waste,” In 

And, a 
wind-storm leveled one of the General’s large 
fields. 
cult task of cutting the fallen grain. Upcame 


called oraeer to Care 


poor Indians. little later, a great 


wheat The laborers began the diffi- 


in anxious dele vation of Indians to Mrs. Bid 


1] 


well, saving that the men were cutting the 


wheat that was meant for them. But, they 


were told, how can the General keep his flour 


mills going? Shall we stop the mills, and 


give you all No, they un 


vreat storms 


the wheat field ? 


: , 
derstood, it would not do, the 


were not to be counted, — and so went away 


perfectly satisfied. 


he Indian village, Mechoopka, is about 
I 


ten minutes’ walk from the mansion, beyond 


the orchard to the west. It lies ina group of 


cottonwoods, and is pretty and healthy 


(here is a school taught by a refined young 
\merican girl ; the houses are plain wooden 


ones, quite as neat as ordinary Portuguese 


laborers’ houses. When one enters, a few 
pictures, decent furniture, curtains, In some 
cases sewing machines, and musical instru 


ments are seen. They show great dignity 


and simplicity in their intercouse with stran- 


gers. When better acquainted they are 


happy hearted and childlike; they enjoy 
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life, and have a delightful sense of humor. 
They seem entirely to lack personal pride in 
dress, (except on really grand ocasions,) but 
they have solid self re spec :. and show it con- 
stantly. The little girls taught in their school 


and in Sunday school are as modest, and 


well-behaved children as one could wish tu 
see,no darker than 
the Italian peasant 
children, and often 
juite as pretty. 


heir singing is as 


Ihe chil 


genuine as that of negro children. 








dren, too, are now the strongest influence to 
civilize the elders, for the Indians are all 
a * . p © 
® Y 
proud of their educated children. Most of 


the little niceties of dress and home come in 


this way. The childen read and write and use 
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English; and its follow. Itisa 


so the pare 
pretty sight to watch the older children, after 


school, telling to their parents all they have 





village streets, like any other Californian girls 
and boys, healthy, happy and busy lhe 
very great affection that the Indians have 


for each other keeps them ft m evel becom 


ing rich as individuals ; for in all misfortunes 





No 


such thing as an Indian beggar was everseen 


they always take care of each other. 


in the region, nor ever will be. ‘They take 
sick Indians from elsewhere and care for 
them. It is part of their religion. And 
they have done more than this,— they have 


cared for sick white people, and once brought 


up a white baby deserted by its unnatural 
mother 

As we said, the social side of the problem 
is fast being settled. Not so with the polit 
ical side. These honest, faithful people have 
no rights that any white man is bound to 
respect. Until recently, their oath was not 
taken in evidence under any circumstances. 
hold Of the 


seventy-five men, women, and children inthe 


They cannot vote, nor land. 


village, all are deeply troubled over their sit- 
They have no homes ; they cannot 


General Bidwell 


uation. 


the laws. 


have any, under 
wishes to deed each familya piece of land in fee 
simple. Mrs. Bidwell, while in Washington, 


interviewed Attorney General Garland, but 


could get no decision. Senator Dawes and 


the 
cure laws that will permit tl 
Mrs. 
of the United States laws, recently passed, 
lowin 


no 


friends of the Indians are working to se 
em to hold land. 
‘the strict construction 


Bidwell 


Says 
al Indians upon certain conditions to 
hold real estate is that it applies only to Indi- 
ans On reservations, considered as wards of 
to the 


the government, and does not apply 


sull more deserving class mainly or entirely 
self-supporting, as represented in California.” 


It all turns on citizenship, and a test case will 
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be made some of these days. ‘There are In- 
dians in the village who can read and write, 
have been tothe public schools for years, and 
would make first-rate citizens, and the village 
has had a school since 1875. It is a mon- 
strous wrong to deny them the rights of vot 
ing and of holding property, and it is hoped 
this article willdo something towards strength- 
ening the forces of the friends of justice to 


the Indian. Cases are known in California 


Rancho 
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where the heirs of a man, despite his ex- 
pressed wish in his will, drove Indians from 
their village. Associations holding land in 
trust for them are unsafe, besides being 
wrong in principle. Let us give them a fair 
chance —- these civilized men and women, 
who earn their own living, and do not go on 
the war path, orlie drunk around reservations. 
If Rancho Chico can thus show one bright 


spot on the dark background of Indian 0, 
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pression, the reader of the sadly romantic 
pages of Ramona will be able to point to one 
of Indi 


redeeming feature in the 


treatment 


ans on the Pacitic slo 
With the 


penditure s of these large 


pe 


iew of meeting the necessary ex 


enterprises, as well 


G neral Bidwell 


ry} 
{ 


as enlarging their 


scope, 


some time ago decided to subdivide a por 


greatly to the 
ot 


tion of his estate, a step that is 


of t 


tify 
i 


he be aut 


ounty of Butte. 


advantage il town (‘hico 


and to the whole « Che espe 
division Is 


fertile 


cial tract chosen for this s aes 


ignated as Chico Vecino embraces one 


thousand acres of the most soil on the 


entire ranch, and is as its name implies adja 


cent to the present town of Chico. Here it 
is reasonably expected will be built up a pr 

perous and intellectual suburban community, 
retaining some of the best features of the 


noted Southern California colonies, with even 


more individual freedom and greater variety 
of life. In accordance with the pronounced 
temperance principles of the proprietor a pro 
hibitory cla respecting the sale of intox! 
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rd 
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cants forms a condition to each deed, while 
on the other hand liberal provision will be 
} If other 


churcl 
large landed proprietors of California could 


i 


made for yes and schools. 


lar enterprises 


be persuaded to carry out sim 
the entire State would witness an immediate 
and marvelous yrowth. 

The business center of the town of Chico 
is less than five minutes’ walk from General 


Bidwe ll 


Chico is a city of trees, 
Its sit 


Chico creek, and about midway 


.— resident Se. 
wide streets, and beautiful gardens. 
uation on 
between the Sacramento river and the Sierra 


It 


seven churches, a good public school system, 


oothills, is peculiarly attractive. 1as 
foott uliarly attract I 


with over eight hundred pupils indaily attend 


ance, and some excellent private schools. 


The town is wel! built, with many and sub- 


stantial brick blocks and handsome private 
residences. Its population is about six thou 
sand, making it the largest city in the valley 
north of Sacramento, nearly a hundred miles 


tributary territory 


for 


distant. The is sO exten 


sive that energy and esight cannot fail to 


























sand dollars, occupics its own building i 
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ains, 
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make Chico one of the large cities of Cali 
fornia, of water works 
gal 


Bank of Chi oO, 


The Holly system 


is in Operation, supplying ten thousand 
I 


water daily. The 
with a paid-up capital of 


ons oO 


three hundred thou 


nthe 


enter of the city. The Bank of Butte Coun 


ty has a capital of two hundred and fifty thou- 


ind dollars. The Sierra Lumber Company, 


wning great bodies of timber in the moun 


has a flume forty miles long that 


lelivers lumber in the city. 


) } 
Ran MO 
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rr 
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lhe northern branch of the State Normal 
School has been located at Chico, and fifty 
thousand dollars appropriated for the build 


ing now in process Of construction. Sites 


were Offered in many towns, but Chico gained 


prize 


», and the building will stand on a 


act of eight acres of very choice land south 


ot 


Chico creek, and facing Front street. This 
The 
ople of the town raised ten thousand dol- 
lars in cash, and the site was valued at fifteen 
thousand dollars. 


tract was donated by Ge neral Bidwell. 


Its setting of winding 
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river and vine-clad oaks will render the fine 


Normal School building still more attractive. 


t 


Che educational advantages of this district 


will be greatly promoted by the Normal 
School, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
during the life-time of the General not a few 
of the enlarged schemes for public improve 
ment will be consummated. 

Whatever may be the outgrowth of Rancho 
Chico in the distant future, no taint of injus 
tice or wrong can ever attach to this fair her 
itage ; possible mistakes or short-comings will 
pass into oblivion, while the good and true 


will maintain a perennial freshness. Children 


of stately 


yet unborn will sport in the shade 


trees yet enc losed in the embryo leaf; there 
will be delightful drives in the sylvan shades 


of Vallombrosa, or the Wild-way, cheerful 


picnics on the banks of Rio Chico; the canon 
rec esses will be explored by curl yus eyes; prs 
ing botanists will here make pilgrimage to 


collect from rock crevices the silvery knot 


weed (/’o/ LONUIM Pidwellt -: Nimbus Kk nob 


will attract hardy climbers; the luscious fruits 
of tree and vine will continue to refresh thirsty 
palates long after the head that planned and 
the hand that planted have been turned to 


dust. 
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THE LAST OF 


JEROME ARLINE came to study law with 


his uncle, Filbert Arline, of the firm of Ar 
ine & Tenelle, San Francisco. 


Young 
find that his uncle’s offices were on the third 


and proud, Jerome was pleased to 


] 


floor of the Elmore block, one of the finest 


buildings in town Che youth was assigned 
to a large and airy inner room, handsomely 
appointed, which commanded a view of thi 
bay, and here at his desk he fell to copying 
egal instrumentsand poring over Blackstone. 

While walking through the 


ifter his arrival, he noticed a strange inscrip 


corridor soon 


a door near 
The 
The 


d blue cloth, cov 


bove 


won on the Droad transom 


artments of Arline & Tenelle. 


the 11 


inscription read, “ THE SHI CREw.” 


1 


transom was lined with fads 


ered with stains and webs, against which the 


-_ ¢ } a 
iden letters were dimly visible. The silence, 


the dust and shadows that darkened the 
glass, told of vacancy or desertion. As Jer- 
yme stood curious, the janitor came by with 


1d and duster 


Who rents that room? ” the youth asked, 


a new man here, Sil and never 


ut I’ve no keys, and it’s always 


, q ene } ] > 
jerome made inquiry of his uncle, who 
said it was some sort of a club-room. He 


could learn no more, a1 ften observed the 


door inquisitively It remained shut 


osea 


+ } } 
mid-autumn. ‘Then one noon as he 


ime down the corridor he saw that the door 


was open, 


could not restrain 


He went on slowly, peering as he passed 


' , , } 
ic Saw a large and ciosely curtained corner 


m, carpeted furnished with a hand 


ina 


center-table and e: irs. There 


were many things that he could make out 


l€ gioom, Dut one pecullar row of ovjects 


peared in the yellow light that edged in 


m a curtain, six old pickaxes standu 


the wall. 


ainst 


XT, 7 
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SHIP’S CREW. 


He went down the side hall a way, then 
\s he 


corner room, two ladies came forth into the 


turned back. again drew near the 


corridor. One was elderly and infirm, the 


other not more than thirty, and of comely 


person Both were attired richly, but in 
both were in They 


the 


le Waiting settee of 


and tears. 


] ~) 
locked 


mourning, 
walked 


and door, sor- 


cle sed 
, +1) P +} th > » > 
rowtully to tl! the nearest 


elevator, rang up the car, and entered it 


descending from Jerome's view. 

he youth marveled, and could not divine 
the import of this visitation. For a month 
looked toward that 


ever he entered the corridor, but 


or more he door when 
no further 
discoveries rewarded his espial. 


\bout 
its of these two ladies, Jerome found himself 


six weeks after the mysterious vis- 


one morning accompanied in the elevator by 


unusual seat-mate ; an old man, clad in 


an 
weather-worn hat, red flannel shirt, and can 
vas coat, with pants tucked into his big, 
His 


thorn staff, which 


coarse boots. two powerful hands 


grasped a stout he rested 


upright before him as he sat. Despite the 
rough costume of this associate, Jerome ob 
served that his garments were scrupulously 
that face denoted 
His thin 


locks were white, his bushy brows shadowed 


clean, and his wrinkled 


sreat decision and intelligence. 


eyes of faded gray, his nose was aquiline and 
sharp, his mouth sunken, and his lips pro 
jecting 


In repose he still bore a look of powel! 


and vigor, but when he rose to leave the car 
at the third floor, it was evident that the pe 
riod of strength had passed. So 


physical 


slow and feeble were his movems nts, so halt 
ing and doubtful his steps, that Jerome stop- 
ped and took his arm kindly. 
** May I help y 
he 


positive accents, albeit expressed in the treble 


mur 


reply was instant, and in a voice of 


ol age 


‘You may, youngster, you may I wasa 
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good hand to help the old folks when I was 


You 


“Where are you going?” asked the youth, 


young can take your turn. 


as they proceeded 

(he old man nodded, and said _ briefly, 
* Yonder 

Chey passed the doors of Arline & Ten 


elle, passed by one of the neighboring oftices, 
and to Jerome’s surprise stopped before 
The Ship’s Crew. Here the stranger said, 


you'll turn this knob I'll 


“Now if 


Jerome tried it vainly 


be obliged. 


“The door is locked 


The old 


ynsternation. He looked up at the 


‘Locked! ” man echoed the 


word in< 
1 at tl 


transom, ther e keyhole, and said firmly, 


t can't be! 


Jerome tried ayain. ‘Yes, sir, it Is 
e visitor leaned on his staff and gasped, 


Ch 
“Why ? 
“T’m sure I dont know. It ts always 
LOK ked, replied the youth ve ntly 
“What day is this ?” 
Che first of December 
“Yes, I thought so. I wonder He 


to tremble, and leaned helplessly 


the 


pegan 


against wall. \ ghastly 


pallor swept 


over his face. He looked cadaverous, and 


Jerome in alarm supported him, fearing that 


He 


rallied, and drew something from his pocket. 


he might faint. But the attack passed. 


“ Here’s a key Unlock it for me 
Jerome took the key, short, and flat, and 
thick. It was vellow in color, and of such 


weight that he could not repress inquiry, but 


held it to the light. He knew then that the 


key was solid gold 
Wondering, the youth thrust this into its 
| he ol ed bolt slid bac k. He 


slot well 


threw open the door 


“ Now roll up the curtain. 


le obeyed and looked eagerly about 


He 


ible, 


Jer 


him, saw a luxurious carpet, a massive 


center ti six carved easy chairs, a library, 


ind costly paintings. In contrast with these 


elegant surroundings appeared at one side a 


row of pickaxes, a nest of old iron pans, and 
a pile of bleached canvas. 


Che stranger drew his finger through the 


+} } ’ , 
st that covered some newspapers on the 
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He shook his head at this token of 


long neglect, and tottered as he looked about 


table. 
him. Jerome was again alarmed by this ex 
treme weakness, and helped his new acquain- 
| on the carpet 


tance to a chair. The staff fel 


as he sat back wearily and said, 

‘Strange they have not come. 
?” asked Jerome. 
And Star- 


‘“Whom did you expect 
“My My 


k Chere were three of us last year.’ 


partner. partner. 


buck too. 

“ How many were there at first?” queried 
Jerome, puzzled. 

* Just we six. Starbuck and Coffin, Easton 
and me. 
‘of- 
fin died in Australia, on one of his ships, 
Pinkard stayed 


and Pinkard, George Roystone 


My name is Knowles, Perce Knowles. ( 


Easton was killed in the war. 


in Frisco. He was drowned off the Gate 
three years ago. Starbuck stayed in Frisco 
too. He ought to be here now. You are 
sure it’s the first of December ? 

“Yes, sit 

‘I was here at daybreak last year, and 
Starbuck had the door open and a fire in the 
grate. But his health was poor. I’m afraid 


he’s gone. And my partner — my partner ! 
The hard and heavy hand resting on the 


] 


table edge trembled as with palsy. Jerome 


remembered the two mourning women who 
A 


conviction swept across his mind that they 


had visited the plac e some weeks before. 
commemorated Starbuck. He strove todivert 
the thoughts of his companion 

“Were you whalers ? 

** Whalers 


K now les. 


Argonauts. 


cried indignant. 
‘“ Boy, we were 


We dug gould 


—~ > - 


Forty niners. 
in this country before you were 
born!” 

much im] understood the 
situation instantly. T 
t} 


ine 


Jerome, I 
his place was a rendez 
vous, and befor 


man e him, a pioneer, 


come to keep an annual appointment with 


his former comrades. He closed the door 
and took a chair. 
‘** Let me stay here until they come. 
“Who are you ?’ 
* Jerome Arline, from San Diego. Only 


a law clerk. I study in one of the ‘offices 


here.” 
wey e 


’ cried the old man | itterly. 
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had better order, more honesty, more fair 
play before the law was introduced than 


we ve ever had here since. ‘They paint us 


men of ’49 as swaggering bullies, rowdies, 


and boors. Never was a grosser calumny. 


We were gentlemen of education and sound 


sense, organizers with hearts of oak; and a 


man was safer then than he is now. I was 


born in Maine and had good schooling, but 


I never saw at home such rugged honesty in 
in 49. 
wed. 


affairs as we had here 


the S] 


UDINE 


The face of eaker Once 


adrift on that stream of reminiscence his talk 


drifted on with rulity of advanced 


the gar 


1 


“It was late in ’48 I heard of the gold 


nds in California and made up my mind to 
Q« I learned ofa ship loading at Boston for 
d I hurried to get 


yf Nantucket, 


dog as ever trod 


aboard. 


San Francisco, a 


It was the Wauwinet Captain 


deck. 
previous voyages ana 
} 


pass nyers on 


d had trouble with 
wanted none, but fin 


ina cold and 


ally he took me We set sail 
stormy time, laden with soap, candles, and 
shovels. ‘There were five other passengers. 


} 


Starbuck and Coffin were from Nantucket, 


Coftin a re Bias. Easton 


itive of Captain 
nd Pinkard were New Hampshire boys, and 


Roystone was from [Delaware 


‘I was twenty-five years old then, young 


ind strong. Chuck full of days’ works, as 
they used to say at home. I’d never had a 


} 


pain or an ache, and was counted among log- 
gers an extra good hand with an axe. 


We 


brothers at sight, 


‘ Roystone and I bunked together. 
were friends from the first, 
sir. He 


Huguenot by descent on his mother s side. 


was the finest gentleman I ever met, 
Chere was always something kingly about 
Roystone. He scorned trifles and was high 
Handsomer than 
He ought 


1inded and whole-souled. 
I. You'll 


, . , 
pe nere now, 


see when he ( 


mes. 
Che hand on the table trembled again, but 


e added cheerfully,‘ He don’t live in Frisco. 


He 


trains 


May be the 


has along ways to come 


4 
are late.” 
‘It looked very different her 


se ?” queried Jerome, deeply interested. 
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\s fine a day as ever I saw when we an- 


chored in the cove off Yerba Buena. I guess 


1e very spot where we anchored is filled and 


built up now. It was just sunset, and the 
scattered te s, right where this block stands, 
showed gray in the shadows of the ruddy 
hills. We were impatient to go ashore, but 


dawn because aman who came 


aboard to see our cargo said lodgings were 
five dollars a night He told big stories of 
the gold fields, and next morning the crew 
was gone. Every last man of ’em had swum 
ashore during the night and struck out for 
the diggings. 

“We all liked Captain Bias. We were 


mad to start for gold but could n’t leave him 
in such a crisis, and stayed two weeks help- 


He 


is where we first 


ing him unload. had no other help. 


took our name of the 
s Crew.’ 

‘We six agreed to stick together, and hur 
outht te We rode 


the rest of the way 


ried with our » the mines. 
wenty miles, and walked 
to Amador ¢ 
We found a 


rs told us was barren ; 


[here we struck it rich. 


he mountains that the 


unty. 
gulch in t 
min they had followed 


the 


came to an impassable cascade tearing down 


stream up bare, rocky steeps until they 


through high walls of basalt, and everywhere 
the brook ran on bedrock. While the rest 
of us hunted for pay dirt on the lowlands, 
Starbuck and Coffin, sons of seamen and 


skilled with ropes, managed to get a line over 


a crag, and scrambled up hand over hand 
There 


wide, deep, rock-bound pool, and an eddy 


beyond the cascade. they found a 


having a backset of sand, covering only a few 
rods, but heavy with free gold. 
the word and the colors, and 


, 
and staked 


Chey brought 
we all went up 


there, off eighteen square feet 


apiece, which took in every bit of earth. 

‘Lonelier place you never saw. It was 
the Lofty 
peaks rose behind and jagged bowlders before 


the brook 


midway to mountain summit. 


save when one stood in 


us, and 


and looked over the cascade he could see 
ynly sky above and dark rock all about. A 


one side of the 


and except these pines t! 


dozen scraggly pines grew at 


} 
poo 


} l, lere was nota 
iving thing visibl 


e. The steady ripple of 
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the brook and the dashing cascade were the us except Roystone had been brought up in 

y sounds save our own voices logetin New England, and trained to get the last cent 
and out Starbuck rigged rope ladders like the out of everything. Never was gravel cleaned 
shrouds of the Wauwinet. It was seventy more carefully, and we scraped every spoon- 
feet sheer down the outside to t ase of ful of sand from the basin before we quit 


the cascad But witl ir pains, two Irishmen who 


Cc Ca l i 
We had crowds of visitors, and wenamed built a dam just below the cascade and 
ir find the Ship’s Crew diggings lhe dif- worked over our tailings cleaned up more 
ficulties were tremendous We had to w than nine thousand dollars apiece 
in the sand away from t Irrent, and it ‘‘We brought the gold on pack mules to 
took alony time to bring the stones and sticks Frisco, December 1st,1849. Here wedivided, 
ind moss to make it tight. One of us was and each man had about thirty-five thou- 


es iro Pizen ¢ el t 1 velow. ‘* Father had talked seriously before I left 


Everything had to foot hat home, and warned me that in flush times few 
wet, rocky gulcl Another of lost most men a wise enough to save what they get 
f | I e « ‘king ar king with tl \ So now | proposed that every one pul ten 
itor We took turn and turn about. Mor thousand dollars in Frisco town lots, and 
than once gang f ca e us. build stores to rent as an investment. Then 


Camp « ict, and ther was only twel\ sold dust as a stake for n¢ spring, and wit 
feet ire toa clain Sut we | UT nds_ the rest of his winnings « YY nself as he 
made ind w wert x ‘ I pleased ht ig] the winter 
Ww iw kK e¢ 0 ! \ \ \ \W oked the p 1 ve mere co 
time and spoke ’em fair and showed that we lection of tents and coops, but growing ama 
meant business. We told ’em the} vas ingly fast—and we believed that Frisco 
ncommon hard to find, and hard to keep would make a town The res lt was that 
pplied ; it was a good ways from the real most of the boys put about twenty thousand 
Pizen Camp fields and there was not much. each into realty here,and they ’ve all thanked 
) | 1 we | ) ( l t I ( i me forty l S for 1 i ) en the mak- 
rt of exception, and that we'd kee all ing of ’em. I only put in ten, but I sent 


rselves Ih gave int We took ten tl sand back to Maine to father, and, 


the precaution to 1 sta ‘ a month’s thank God! that set the 1 folks on thei 
\ f eatables, that if need we feet,and they never knew what ’t was to want 

na ( d la 84 n 
eg here never was a We wintered a te where near 


Ship’s Crew d ngs, and we was every lit out to Tuolumne County, to Box Flats 
f that back-set t of it with | . \ great ake that, for the camp filled with 
It w ris Roystone and wal ereasers and Chilenos, and there was no end 
rked t ther, and made some big hauls. of theft and troubles jut we Americans 
We \ l \ l stood Dy € n ¢ I nd I ( icc ding to 
red I g | i win nining customs We found fair diggings 
h a ) k WOT VW \ a ] il nce I tt J rst as il ving about 
rl t I \ ney iV in ex¢ ~d the distri restiessly\ 
et of men as we six were that night Wi * Royston ind I hung together \ 
st yelled and whe ed, we felt so good, stauncher « irade never was Never a man 
ind we sat around the camp fire until almost more generous, more free to do his share of 
dawn talking of what we’d do with our money. work, more cheery under all circumstances, 
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The old man looked into Jerome’s face, 
with defiant and emphatic expression, as if 
challenging any nobler example. Then he 
arose suddenly, his form erect, his manner 
animated, and strode across the floor. 

“You'll never know how much you can 
think of a man until you ’ve tented with him 
in the wilderness, cooked, slept and shared 
with him, and grown to him through toils, 
and trials, and dangers.’ 

His voice grew a little husky. He paused 
by the window overlooking the bay. 

“It was just such a day as this when we 


came back from Ship’s Crew diggings, damp 


and cool, with a fog on the water, rare at 


this time of year. What time Is it ? 


‘* About ten o'clock.’ 
Che hand that rested on the sill trembled 


anew. ‘The veteran swayed uncertainly 


Terome said gently, *‘ You are not very 
well today. Let me he you to a seat. 

Che old man looked into the inge nuous 
face of his Ing companion He read there 
sympathy, veneration, and a warm heart. It 
led him on to the next f his story. He 
leaned back in the char, ked off dreamily 


a moment, then continued in a changed 
re r | se iwa Ve i il 
X es Ve way pt ison as a fall 
re t Sept mber we st ck go 1 ary 
diggings Box Hill, a e that had been 
vorked over forty tl d tin vithou 
suspicion of the gravel beneath Roystone 
and I observed t he lit rook that chan 
neled a neighboring ravine, a strong stream 
in spring-tim«e id once been dammed by 
ind-slides above, and h for a few years, 
erhaps, spread ver the hill before it 
wore a new bed thro ig] t! debris. We dug 
ind found gravel, nothing extra, but rich 
nough to pay fairly well when autumn rains 
increased the flow of water So we followed 
the streak and piled up the gravel ready for 
sluicing. Starbuck and Coffin had claims 
just below us. Easton and Pinkard were 
five miles away. 
“One Saturday afternoon Roystone and I 
work early, and went down to Box Flats. 


This was more of a town than common, for 
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there was a sawmill on Box Creek, and the 
houses and stores were built of lumber instead 
We 
quarterand passed a narrow, vacant lot. There 


of logs strolled toward the American 
we noticed a crowd of fellows at the farther 
end of the lot, peeping through a high board 


fence, which was built along Main Street. 


“This lot had been sluiced away for gold, 


and never half built up again, so that the 
ground was low, while the fence stood well 
up on a level with Main Street. The boards 
were laid horizontally, and three or four rows 
of men were strung along inside, some kneel- 
ing, others bending over, and a third row of 
tall fellows leaning against the fence, with 
their eyes to the upper cracks. A dozen 


miners were walking back and forth impa 
tiently behind ’em, waiting for a chance to 


look; and the queer part was that everybody 


was silent. Roystone and I saw that some- 
thing was happening, and hurried in. 
‘What’s the matter?’ said I. 
‘One of the miners answered in a low 
voice There ’s a woman come to camp.’ 


“¢ \ real lady,’ added another 
\nd they say she blushes if she sees you 
lush much 


Ain’t likely to on 


mya int,’ growled one of the miners, who 
was waiting behind the rest for his turn at 
he ee I es 
‘You ve heard tell about the excitement 
when the first Eastern women came into the 
camps It is all tri but I guess ours was 
the oddest case 
‘“* Where is she 2?’ I asked 
Just across, sitting in front of the Right 
bowel 
he Right Bower was the best hotel in 
town, fronting us over the way. So that lady 
wa sixty feet distant. 


yund on Main Street 


tyou go r¢ 


' ; eae 
» along, Knowles !’ said 


‘You can’t do that, replied one of the 
‘We were all there, first, and Kelso 
] 


boys 


came out and made a speech. Said we were 


annoying the lady. She would n't come in 
side because there was a bar, and the floor 
We mustn't 


He ’d 


was littered with playing cards. 


make it tr lesome for her sent a 
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messenger to the hills for her brother, and * Roystone came to me where I was chaf 


asked us to clear the street till he came. So ing. He pointed to the topmost crack above 


1) 
| 


then we all ran around here. Kelso has put the heads of the crowd. ‘If we could get a 


a man at each end of the block and won’t barrel to stand on, so as to reach that —’ 


let anybody go by till her brother comes, just ‘“* Better not,’ says one of the fellows 


because she blushes so when we look at her.” ‘When Kelso sees a hat show above this 
] 


Kelso was owner of the Right Bower, a fence he’ll put a bullet through it, sure as 


resolute New Yorker, one of our best men. fate.’ 


He was doing the correct thing, and of course “ That was likely, too. Kelso was gritty 
we gave up going around on Main Street. And barrels were scarce to get, anyhow, worth 
But it had been almost two years since I had fifty dollars apiece to haul water in 


seen a real lady, and when they told about ‘Starbuck and Coffin came along and 
her blushing I was wild. To b »near a joined us. Coffin had one of his everlasting 
real lady who blushed, and then not be able ropes with him. Those Nantucket chums 
to see her made me ra were always carrying around lariats, and 


‘Move out son f you and give the rest they ’d save themselves more work by lines 


and pulley-blocks than any other men I ever 


4 
< 
a 
' 


of us a chance,’ whis} 


nantl ‘We want to see heras muchas you saw. When they found out they were as 





do eager as we, and Coftin unslung his rope and 
- sir, those fellows struck up with looked up to the adjacent buildings for some 
one voice and said this was just like miner's projection to toss a noose over, so he might 
right, the first one who gott ice | itle climb high enough to get i pee But ther 
to stay. Wouldn’t one of 1 budgeaninch. was nothing to catch by Starbuck says 
Chey were packed in against that fence like ‘ There are four of us Here, take my feet 
sardin Not one would take his eyes an and raise me to the highest crack.’ We lifted 
int from the crack. Wecould n't scuffle him forward at once He put his hands on 
with ’em, for then she ’d know we were watch- the shoulders of the tall fellows and got his 
Iny, a 1 everybody was « iK¢ eye t the er ope Then he ex 
iny no claimed, awestruck 
| € t ne see vho was (;reat Heaven, it’s Sada [ts my sis 
ther ind found a miner named Byars wl ter! \nd he stayed rig re, too much 
was dowr n nis CK I knew h was Nnalt amazed to move 
CK al | hard p, at 1 Ving alr und mm the “s° Fie sister cried Roystone ‘Put hin 
crowd. So I took « ny buckskin bagand over the fence, boys.. Put him right over 
reached it-in under his hand. ‘ Byars,’ I “We gave a grand ost And the first 
whispered, ‘let me in there five minutes, and that Sada Starbuck saw of the brother she had 
may have as many pinches as 1 want.’ come so far to join, he was fired over that 
Gold dust counted a dollar a pinch in the fence like a rocket, and dropped down i 
goings Main Street before het 
B \ \ g away the *°* Tf it’s Starbuck’s sis 1 going t 
l Wi Oo IOK VJ | S t W uid | I r Stal K W t rsnl 
» gO | I wenta g others I knew, Crew. and w 7 had ( rights it 5 
1 beg df i \ nly k nN d good » | l d K e] neg 
I K ul \ é e ¢ n evel met nd ther I sh ae I 
in Ir ni i vere Val Standing [ ( I tne i l Uy l€ 
lu t er bius! ind of a to th 
had . ‘ ‘ . ne ‘ OW | el I iW er I I neé \ 
! ys ner i od ad ely y g f twenty 
S t n fro the ress¢ snug black, long ur ina 
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by the sea, but still very fair, and her bright, 
sweet, brave face as fresh and pure as a rose 
bud. 


forward, and she came running with arms 


Starbuck called her name as he sprang 


street, 
Coffin. 


I dropped into the 


by 


outstretched. 


closely followed Roystone and 


But we stopped short and felt rather awk- 
ward when Starbuck embraced her as they 
t, such was. She just 


me a picture as it 


clasped him about the neck, and hugged him 
to her, and kissed him with tears running 
down her cheeks, and such a mixture of glad- 


ness and grief in her face 


} 


‘Sada, what has happened ? 
buck, looking pale and astonished. 
I could n’t stay there 


asked Star- 


‘** Mother is dead. 
alone I wanted to be with you. 
‘*He drew her to him heartily, and they 


both were silent a minute, while we boys 
ke Dt oot 

‘Well, sir, such a racket as rose behind 
that fence! You’d have thought twenty 
starving grizzly bears were let loose over a 
juarter of beef. ‘Those fellows had heard 
her voice, and it was more than the chaps in 
the rear could stand They pounced upon 
the others and tried to pull ’em from the 


cracks, and then everybody fought for a 


re down the 


} 


a In half a minute they 
1pper part of the fence, and a mass 


} 
1 


whole of the 


f curious faces showed above the remain 
ing ) yards. 

Sada heard the uproar, and pretty soon 
she faced about and looked at them. When 
she saw such a crowd, all gazing at her 


with admiring eyes, she blushed just as they 


said. <A bloom spread over her 


cheeks and her brows and 


had rosy 


down her hand- 
some neck. 

‘‘ When the fellows saw that they caught 
their 


ind I could hear the aspiration way where 


breath, and every one sighed out ‘ Ah!’ 


I stood I knew what thrilled through ’em, 
for you ‘d have poured hot water on my 
head, and sent it streaming over me, I could 
t have felt it more than the glow that tin 
eled in every vein. ‘There had been a few 
women in California, but not of the blushing 
kine And I can tell it was a great day. 
ven for the most reckless of our fellows, 
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when they saw a good, true lady once more, 

a woman that could blush.” 

Jerome had been holding a hand over his 
jaws for some time, to hide a rising laugh. 
The veteran noticed this, and smiled himself 
But were 


mostly earnest, and his face grew grave, as 


for a moment. his memories 
he continued in a musing and thoughtful 
voice. 

“Coffin had known her 
He went forward to greet her. 


when he was a 


boy in school. 
Roystone and I were introduced, and we all 
We 


e camp-fire going, and put over the 


escorted her to our tents on Box Hill. 
set th 
bacon, and got together the best eatables we 
had. 
Captain Bias Coffin, on his second trading 
The Captain found out where Starbuck 


Sada had come around the Horn with 


trip 
was, and put her aboard the Tuolumne stage. 
How we laughed, and yet were proud, when 
she described her journey to Box Flats. All 
Frisco turned out to see her off. The vehicle 
was packed knee deep with gifts of provisions 
and dainties for her lunch. At the first re 
lay, every man around threw down his tools 
his fellows, and they stood in 
lhe 


first time she got out to rest at one of the 


and signaled 


line along the road to see her leave. 
stations the driver took away the coach win- 
dows so she could n't hide herself from view 
if she wanted to. She never was allowed to 
pay for fare or meals. One driver stopped 
in every swale where late wild flowers grew, 
to let the other passengers pick them for her. 
[he stage was crowded all the time, and 
when it met the returning coach, half her com- 
panions got out and went back, by which she 
knew they had made the journey only to be 
with her. Everywhere she was treated like a 
queen. 

‘She told all this with a subdued gayety, 
mingled with such a touching appreciation of 
their rude kindness and loyalty, and seemed 
so much at home with us and so happy to be 
with her brother, that we were charmed. 

“ Well, about dusk men began to straggle 
up from town and cluster on the hill-side. 
But 
ing men arrived, 
(hen they marched into camp, about two 


they did n’t come near us until the lead- 


the alcalde and the rest 
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em, the whole American 


hundred of 


lation of Box Flats 


1 )} su 


‘* Starbuck understood. He told his sister 


as they came in sight that these were his 


friends, and she must stay out by the fire 
where they could see her and speak with her. 
“T tell you she had courage, that girl, for 


all her sensitive face. She stood right there 


as dignified and easy as if she had received 
homage that way all her life. The crowd put 
forward Alf Raymond to make a speech, and 
You ‘ve heard of Alf, a mil 
He 


was college bred and had left a wife and baby 


Said he rie 


he did it well. 


lionaire and prominent man here sin e 


ped she wouldnt 


in the States. 


mind all of ’em coming in a body, but they 


had left wives or mothers and sisters back 


home, and she was the first Eastern lady that 


had reached Box Flats, and they felt they 
could n’t wait, but must me right up to bid 
her welcome and ask privilege shake 
her hand 

Star k did n't é answer for his 
sistel The men crowded around in their 
ro 1 I cost ie t shed even 
prettier in the fire tha he had by day 
But she spoke ta ¢ i rat ind 
( ralai aS y eas > ud her re er 
had told her when the ime in sight tha 
tne were friend H Iriends were Nel 
frie? ul she was g t et the 

We tna ea crows in ey 
lili Dies y rand s§s OK Ne nana re pe 
ft n wel Vay | ¢ l re tnar 
SIX | ne t canned eats, Cl cker sae ks. 
SKS Of syr und hings We foun 
1 ba I l { ne evo d 
yr VJ Sada Wa ne tiended a IS 
DI ( mn ex ined it tha l ireon 
ribution was m nt for I » \ had a 
laugh ane assed agreeab \WWe pa 
itioned t In te Wi jankets § she 
could have one en ind when Roystone and 
I went I] toour A ar turned in, | d him 
that day finished my interest in mining I 
did n't care for all the gold in California, but 
I was going to rry Sada Starbuck if I 
could 
\ one made ni inswe H a 

over and went to sleep. Two days after he 
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said quietly one morning that he was going 
out prospecting. He went away and was ab 
sent a month. I worked on the dry diggings 
and hung around camp. I worried that girl 
into an engagement. She never had a lover 
before, and I was so earnest and attentive 


that I won her over. Starbuck warned me 


off at first but finally consented, and when 
Roystone returned she had promised to think 


by and by 


of marrying me Her griefs were 
too fresh to leave her heart wholly open to 
quick wooing. 

‘Well, 


partner of mine, 


he returned in excellent spirits, that 
and he was more brotherly 
had n't been back 


She 


than ever to me. But he 
long when I noticed a change in Sada. 


seemed to lose cheerfulness, and thought a 


great deal, said little, and kept me away. I 
asked her why, but I could n't get any ex 
planation, until 

‘It happened like this We broke cam} 
on the hill and pitched our tents on the flat 
waiting a chance to buy mules, or a horse and 
wagon, to [take Ss and I iggage t 
Frisco 

“One day Starbuck was coming througl 
the foreign quarter of town, and he sawan 
get sticking from the earth in thestreet. H 
picked it out, worth may be, fifty dollars 
\ crowd of drunken Mexica d Chilenos 
hailed him and demanded drinks for hi 
uck As they wer ins nt, he refused 
Blows followed words, and a greaser tried to 
knife hu Then Starbuck drew his revol 


ver and laid one « lin, felled 


him, and stamped on hi 


‘Sada saw it from the tent door, and 


Sit 


were 


We rushed 


screamed to us, RKoystone and | 


ting in the shade, behind the A 


over and plunged yelling into the crowd, 
sending shots ahead, and we got him out 


Starbuck was terribly bruised and lamed, 


but he 


we ied 


bleeding some under his clothes, was 


able to walk with our he and him 


home. He had kept his wits, and he laughed 


as Sada met us and told her cheerily that he 


was not much hurt, although or fellow 


the | 
had two ribs broken and was never the same 
man alte rward, 


‘We put him int and fixed hin 
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up as comfortable as we could. Then Sada 
came in and cried over him, and rearranged 
the blankets carefully. She turned to me. 
** Are you hurt, Percy ?’ 
“T had a knife-cut in 
lower side of my sleeve was heavy and warm 


my arm, and the 


with blood. But she could not see it, and 
I replied, ‘Oh no, nothing serious.’ 

““* How can I ever thank you two,’ she 
said, and looked at Roystone. The end of 
his little finger had been shot off, and she 
With that she cried, 


She tottered toward him and 


spied the bloody stub. 
‘O George !’ 
fainted in his arms. 

* And Roy stone, as he « lasped her, gazed 
across at me. He was pallid as she, and de 
light, and terror, and loyalty flashed through 
the looked 


into his eyes and saw the end of the world. 


changing lines of his face. I 


‘* Down to the creek I ran, and stripped 


off my blouse, bathed and bound the hurt 


arm, all in a daze. I thought of them both 
and I knew what I must d Chen I marched 
pac k. 

‘*Roystone wassitting outside, with his head 


in his hands 


‘Come,’ said I 
“ He sprang and gripped my fingers. 
‘Partner, good-by. I don’t know which I ’ll 
miss most, 1 or her.’ 


‘I shook his hand and answered, ‘ Good 


UY. Ne 


He followed, 


yw step into the tent a moment. 


ineasily. Starbuck lay quiet. 


Sada sat by him. She arose, very pale, when 


we two appeared together How pretty, 
how pretty, how pretty she was 
“* Sada,’ said I. ‘One of us is going 


away now. We ‘ve come in to see which.’ 

“She never looked at Roystone. She looked 
Straight at me, and replied steadily, 

*** Percy, you must not think of leaving, 

‘ Roystone put his fingers on my arm, and 
said to her ina whisper, ‘ He’s the squarest 
man on the Coast. ‘True gold. Honest as 
daylight !’ 

I saw how 


both 


‘ She looked at him haughtily. 
Che y 


to betray a friend or a pledge. 


things were were too 


going, 
stauncn So 
I broke through 

tin New Eng 


“*' This won't do. We are n¢ 
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land now. We’re in the mines, where fair 
play rules, and mistakes are corrected by 
Keep still !’ I cried to Roy- 
‘ This is not 


short methods. 
stone, who tried to interrupt. 
for you nor me to settle. We both love her. 

It don’t matter if one of 
if she That 


He loves you, Sada, as 


She must decide. 


us suffers. But suffers too ! 
would be a crime. 
much as I, and whichever one you would be 
happiest with is the one to stay in this camp.’ 

‘She stood very erect and replied, * You 
have no right to speak so publicly.’ She 


glanced at her brother. ‘ You misunder- 


Mr. 


She 


stand Roystone. You misunderstand 


me faltered a moment. Then she 
added in quavering tones, ‘And the nobler 
I find you, the surer I am I will marry no 
one else. 

“* That settles it!’ exclaimed my partner, 
moving away. 

‘T caught his arm. 

‘Sada, I made you think you liked me. 
When he came back, you saw he was more 
congenial 
take 


because I told him I meant to win you. 


You knew you had made a mis- 
He left camp in the first place only 
‘“She had not looked at Roystone before, 
but 


moment glanced toward him, and then, sir, 


now as he stood beside me her eyes fora 


then, — she could not take them away again, 
Roystone gripped my left hand in his right. 
Blush after blush swept over her cheeks, 
Then both hands flew to her face, and she 
began to sob. Roystone sprang towards her. 
I left the tent. 

‘*T suppose I went crazy a little. It was 
mid-afternoon, but it has always seemed to 


me night when I ran forthe hills. It’s been 


night ever since. 
Che old man heaved a sigh. He arose, 
threw wide the hall door, gazed forth rest- 


lessly, walked to the window, returned, and 


took the chair once more. His face 


easy 


worn and sorrowful. Jerome was 


He awaited further narration, but the 


looked 
rapt. 
veteran remained silent. 

“Were they married?” asked the youth 
gently. 

he miner sat musing, without reply. 

Che young man ventured nothing further 
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for a few minutes. Then he spoke once 
more. 


‘You saw them again? 
**O, yes. They came to Frisco for a visit 
in 64, with their two little children, all they 
Eight 


Chen we 


ever had, born long after the marriage 
years ago they moved to Denver. 
survivors of the Ship’s Crew got together and 
rented and fitted this room, and gathered up 
our old equipment. Here we ’ve met once a 


year since. Starbuck and he are rich. I’m 


still mining. My luck left me years and years 
ago. It’s worn me out before my time, but 


} 


He paused abruptly and peered forward 


with set face. Jerome was startled by the 
eager, amazed expression, and turned about. 


\ lady 
door. 


was in the corridor, nearing the 


Sounds of footsteps denoted that 


some one accompanied her. She was a young 


woman of twenty, dressed in snug black, her 


long hair ina knot, her sweet brown fac 


sober 


very 


‘It is Sada!” cried the old miner, pant 


ing But reason quickly ruled. He smiled 


expectantly. 


“Tt ’s Sada’s daughter. He is coming, Per- 
haps Sada is coming too 
He arose in agitation. The young wo 


man appeared at the open door. She looked 
instinctive 


Now appeared 


recogni 


beside 


upon the veteran with 


tion and sympathy. 


her a young man of twenty-four, tall of stat 


ure, distinguished in features, with frank and 
manly bearing. He took off his hat, upon 
which a crape band showed, and led the wav 
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the Ship's Crew. 
deferentially with troubled face. The two 
came forward on the soft carpet, and the tiled 
corridor was still behind them. 

The old miner raised his hands, overcome 
by recollections which this young man’s 
face revived. He saw the signs of mourn- 


ing. He read the silence. Awe, yearning 
memories, and despair, commingled in his 
strong face. He reached forth his arms, cry- 
ing piteously, “‘ My partner! My partner! ” 

With that he dropped in a heap upon the 
floor, like a tower that falls inward. 

They gathered about in affright lhey 
felt his pulse. They whispered in dread 


brother led his tearful sister into 
Arline & 


name 


Then the 
renelle. 


Roystone ?’ 


the office of 
“Ts 


Jerome, who had explained his own name 


your inquired 


and position. He accompanied the visitor 


i 


to the elevator, telling him where he would 


find a physician and the coroner. 


‘Yes. My father was his comrade He 
died last July in Denver 

One Sunday, a month later, Jerome stood 
beside a monument that fronted the sea in 


Ione Mountain cemetery. He read the let- 


tered disc, 


“Died of heart disease,” Jerome murmured, 
verdict eR wu 
And 


ld face the Golden 


repeating the coroner's 


true. It was his heart that killed him. 


! , 
mod sno 


it is fitting his te 


(;ate 


Clarke. 
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STELLAR 


On the 16th of April, 1887, there was held 
at Paris an International Congress of Astron- 
omers at the invitation of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences. 

More than fifty physicists and astronomers 


met for the purpose of considering a scheme 


of international cooperation in the work of 


making a complete photographic map of the 


whole heavens, from the north to the south 


his, at least, was the main obje t of the 


conference. <A plan was perfected by which 


y»bservatories, work- 


a number of cooperating 


ing by similar methods and by instruments 
exactly alike, can in a comparatively short 
of 


togethe r will constitute 


time obtain a series photographic nega 


tives which taken 


picture of the whole sky. We can thus hand 
lown to our successors a pe rfectly accurate 
and complete record of the positions and 


magnitudes (brightness) of every star shown 
on the maps, and do our part towards solv 
ing many extremely important stellar prob 
lems. The ancients believed the starry uni 
verse to be “incorruptible,” and unchanged. 

We know, 


few and take place often with great 


while the changes are relatively 
slowness, 


it it is only by means of such changes that 


iny new light is obtained on the extremely 


difficult problem of stellar constitution 


First we have to show that there are 
changes, next how these changes occur, and 
istly why they occur. The maps are de 
signed to show the circumstances of the 
changes, and it is left to the mathematical 


and experimental skill of the astronomer to 


plain the wherefore. But it is really the 
wherefore that concerns us. Our sun Is a 


star ; and upon the constancy of his light and 


heat all life on the earth de pe nds 

lVhat Stellar Map Possess. 
hanks to the unremitting ors of Bessel, 
\rgelander, Schoenfeld, Chacornac, Henry, 
nd Palisa in Europe, and to those of Gould 


ind Peters in America, we have star maps of 
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on 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


the whole sky, which show the position and 
brightness of every star visible to the naked 
eye; of all the stars down to the 1oth magni 
tude from the north pole to 23 degrees south 
of the equator ; and down to the 12th magni- 
tude over nearly all of a belt of sky 30 degrees 
wide and parallel to the ecliptic. 

An idea of a 1oth magnitude star may be 
had when it is said that a powerful marine 
spyglass will just about show stars of the 
roth magnitude in the blackest nights. 

History of Astronomical Photography. 
For a complete history of astronomical pho 
tography, I must refer any one who is inter 
ested to some one of the sketches of this sub 
ject which have lately appeared. Perhaps 


one written by myself in the OVERLAND 


MONTHLY for November, 1886, will be most 
readily accessible 

It is there related how the first daguerre 
Olype of the moon was taken by Professor J 
W. Dray 
of the 
the first of stars by Professor Bond, of Har- 
1d5 


ver of New York, in 1840; the first 


sun by Foucault of Paris, in 1845 ; 
first of a solar 


vard College, in the 


by Doctor Busch, of Keenigsburg, in 
Bartlett, of 


DY 
Point, New York, in 1854; the first photo 


eclipse 
851, and Professor West 
graphs of the spectrum of the eclipsed sun 
by Professor Schuster and Mr. Lockyer, of 
1882 ; nebula by 
Doctor Henry Draper, of New York, in 1881 ; 
the first of the spectrum of a star by Doctor 
Huggins, of London, and by Doctor Draper, 
of New York. 


It is interesting to note how large a share 


England, in the first of a 


Americans have had in this progress. 
Since the first successes, there has been an 
The 


sensitiveness of the modern 


advance in 


greatly increased 


enormous every way. 


dry plates has been a powerful aid. 
The Internat 


e been obvious for some time that pho- 


nal Congress.—It has there 


y 
for 
1 


yraphy was destined to play a considerable 


t as the servant or handmaid of astronomy, 
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and the International Congress was called, 


in order to devise the best methods for co- 


operative work among astronomers all over 
the world 


The conference was attended by about 


fifty astronomers, and these gentlemen rep- 


resented sixteen different countries, so that 


its conclusions may be taken as truly inter- 


national, as well as authoritative. 
Che chief object of their deliberations was 


the determination of the means of making 


a complete survey of the whole heavens, by 


means of photography; and they also dis 


cussed the best methods of securing photo- 
graphs of nebulie, comets, star clusters, bin 


ary stars, planets, etc. 


heir conclusions were formulat« 


Nutions, one of which reads thus 


make a photographic chart of the sky for the 


present epoch, and to obtain the data for de- 


agnitude of all 


termining the position and 


the stars to the 14th magnitude 

Che plates containing the stars to the 14tl 
magnitude ar to be taker aup ite to 
guard against error Chey must be made 
DY means ol lai teiescopes of thirteen 
inches aperture, and the exposureof the plates 
will be about fifteen 1 € Che ites 
contaln aD t fours i aegrees ind thus 
{o every tour square aevrees 1 the SKY 
thirty minutes mu re ¢ yyved in the 
ictual hot yerapnic eN sures ( iting 
tne necessal re ira ns a d l Line 
re ired to make d { ites » 1 ice 
fal res, we i ecKon l I every ile 
ott I juare deg ) Jrapn t as- 
tronomers time wi irea | it least 
il r, eithe { \ ry the 
i ra | re are 4l are Geurees 
In n \ sky l [ ¢ we must 
( it I = evol Oo Ss | 

se alol as the l COl } Geyrees 
eacl 

With nights 1 urs long, there are 365 
hours in a year Kverywhere In Call 
fornia, Italy and Algeria, about half of these 
wi cloudy ; half of 3650 is 1825 Half 
of the clear nights w ve unfit vork on 
such del te ) ral owing e pre 
ence of the moo! 1a t 1s IS 913 hour 
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Leaving out of account every other possi- 
ble source of disturbance, such as winds too 
strong to allow the steady pointing of the tel- 
escope, failure of the delicate mechanism by 
which the telescope is kept pointed at the 
stars, twinkling of the stars themselves to a 
degree sufficient to destroy the accurately cir- 
cular form of the star-discs, and all other 
sources of failure and disturbance, there are 
thus certainly not more than goo hours in a 
year in which such photographs can be taken. 
In my own opinion 500 hours per year is a 
Phat is, 


years would be re juired for this work 


liberal allowance of available time. 


oH !I 


if it were done by a single observatory 


Probably ten observatories may be found 


which will join this coéperative work, and 
years may suf- 


As oth- 


if this is so a period of three 
fice to execute this part ol he work. 


er work of the same sort is to be carried on 


in connection with it, it will in my opinion 
require at least six years before we are in pos 
session of the two seri f photograph 
charts proposed by the ¢ yngress Che work 


paramount importance that it is we 


abvor, anda 


worth this expenditure of time and 


so far as possible the Lick Observatory w 
join in 

Besid e time s e mere Serv 
ing, le required f necessary cal 
culatio ind measures ve added ; and 
it is likely that several y ore W e 
required for this If w Live com] ted 
vork by 19 we ought to content 

lhe charts we have ( peaking of are 
photographic pictures merely But it was 
ne essary to calla gress if astrono 
mers tor the purpose Of taking pictures mere 
ly \ congress of expert photographers 
W d have sufficed for that 

Not only were these P tures to be made, 
but other photographs were to be taken in 
such a manner as to allow the most precise 
measures Of position to be made upon them ; 


and also in such a way that the relative brill 
iancy of the stars could be numerically ex- 
pressed by data derived from the plates. 
Roughly speaking there will e ibo I 
twenty million stars down to the 14 nag 
nitud ind ciea;rly ie tor wea 
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“res to be made on the positions of so many 
objects. There are not enough astronomers 
in the world to do the requisite measurement 
and computation 


] 


Hence it was resolved by the Congress that 


“there should be a second series of plates of 
shorter exposure to insure a greater accuracy 
in the micrometric measurement of the stand- 
ard stars, and to render the construction of a 
And it 


decided to makea second series of plates, giv 


catalogue possible.’ was therefore 


] } } } 
the data for determining the absolute 


ing 


positions of the 1,5 stars down to the 


11th magnitude 
Che map of these 1,500, stars togethe 
with its accompanying catalogue will, so far 
’ } + ] 
is it 1S now ssible foresee, and so long 


tronomy remain what 


r the demands of 


accurate Star Sit1ons 


The 1 of the stars will, it 
would seem, give such ictures of the sky as 
will sufhce to solve t! roble of the exist 
ence of planets of rsysten exterior to Nep 

ne, and to give ali! é ry data for the 
dete 10n of new aste new variable Stars, 
ind sufficient evidence to determine the real 
distribution of the stars in space. 

O ‘ tpplications a | / grap yt 

{st here are many other applica 

ns of photography to astronomy, and the 
conference covered these by a resolution 
which reads as follows 

‘* The Congress expresses the desirability 
that there should be a special Committee, 


which shall occupy itself with the applications 


of photography to astronomy other than the 
construction of the chart It recognizes the 
il yrtance of thes cations, and the 
relations which it is desira to establish 
vetween different kinds of work 


\nd ommittee 


according, a permanent ( 


was a ointec 

It has been estimated that the sum of 
$2 is sufficient to purchase the instru 
mental outfit necessary, and t iy the neces 
sary expenses of the observatory, and the sal- 


iry of the astronomer to take part in the 


ynstructing the 
Chis ot 


ynal undertaking of « 
} 


internat 


h arts of the heavens 


otographic ¢ 
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course is a task which has a beginning, a 
When it 


middle, and an end. is finished, 


the instruments will still have very many use- 


ful applications ofa different sort. 


he whole question of making charts by 
photography ts so recent that the Lick Trus- 


not include in their plan, by my 


advice, the purchase of one of the 13-inch 


photographic 
the Paris conference, in April, 


t 
done so would |} 


telescopes recommended by 


1887. To have 


ave involved postponing the 


transfer of the Lick Observatory to the Re- 


gents of the University (and hence postpon- 


ing the beginning of its active work) for many 


months, and perhaps for several years 


Stull, it is now known that this important 


} 
] 


work will be begun, and it is quite possible 
for the Lick Observatory to take a very act- 


necessary instru- 


observer Is 


ive part In it, provided thx 
lal 


able, and an extra 


oOmimng 
If any friend of will 


20, for this 


astronomy VIVE 


us 
purpose, I can promise for 


the Observatory that it will engage in this In- 


And | 


safe to promise that our 


indertaking with vigor. 
is quite 


work will be done as well as any other. I 


am sure that we shall be able to finish our 


task more quickly than other observatories, 


owing to the continuous clear weather of our 
summer and fall months 


Photosraphy at the Lick Observator But 


the Lick ‘Trustees acting on my advice have 
provided a photographic attachment to the 
36-inch telescope, which will enable this to 


be used as a gigantic camera for photography. 
It cannot be used to make maps according 
scheme of the Paris Congress, since 


to th € 
that si juires a focal length of 12 feet, 
But 


done 


eme rt 


while ours will be 4 we shall have a 
work to he 


the 


I have so far said nothing of the photog- 


vast deal of falling under 


the resolution of Congress last quoted 


raphy of the moon, of the planets, of nebulz, 


and comets. Here the Lick Telescope will 


have some important advantages. But it is 


in the photography of stars — of double and 
binary stars, of all the fainter stars, of all star 
tele- 


clusters—-that the Lick photographic 


scope will find its chief application and dem- 
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onstrate its immense superiority. One of the 


first works to be done is to photograph the 


vicinity of all the brighter stars, for the dis- 


covery of fainter companions and for the per- 
manent record of their surroundings. A 
certain number of stars will be selected and 


photographed at regular intervals throughout 


the year Measures made upon these plates 


will give the data by which the distances of 
] 


these stars from the earth can be determined. 
Similar measures upon photographs of star 


clusters may serve to give us a clue to the 


laws which govern the internal structure of 
these wonderful objects. A continuous series 
of photographs of the brighter parts of one 
of the brighter comets will certainly throw a 
flood of much needed light upon the pro 
cess of their development 

It is not necessary to recount in detail all 
the various applications which astronomical 
photography may have at the Lick Observ- 
atory. It is plain from what has been said 


that there is no lack of important and inter 


esting work close at hand, and that we already 


MARGARET'S 

1\ 
MARGARI was not a vain woman, but 
proud She hedged about herself certain tra- 


ditions and family characteristics, and though 
she did not parade them, they were standards 


that she rarely had out of view. She was work 


ing up toa certain ideal of womanhood, self. 
supporting, self-contained, cultivated ;- but 


she was extremely sensitive to the opinion of 


men who like Ben Hardin came within her 


circle of life. To them she felt that she stood 


as more than an individual, particularly when 


in the company of women of Maud’s type. 


She felt she had a lesson to teach by her con 
duct, and the mere manner of sitting on a 
sofa and knitting would carry its weight in 


the opinion of an observer. She felt that at 
such times she was the representative of the 
better part of her sex [his arrogation of 
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have definite aims for the work of the large 


telescope. In the course of doing the work 


already laid out many new and unsolved 


problems will arise, and we shall necessarily 
have to follow each of these to a conclusion. 


} } 


We also expect to be called upon in the fu- 


ture tohelp to decide similar questions which 
will arise in the practice of European astron 
omers. 

To all of this work the Lick Observatory 
will bring unusual advantages both of climate 


and of equipment, and it is now certain that 


} 


the liberal treatment of the Observatory by 


the Regents of the University will enable us 


to collect a company of astronomers and ob- 
Mount 


servers on Hamilton, each of whom 


himself | his 
} 


has already distinguished ry 


astronomical work, and each of whom may 


be relied upen to do earnest and credit 


able work in his new surroundings. It can 
not be too often said that it is finally upon 
the faithful, intelligent, and uninterrupted 
work of the astronomers that the reputation 


of the Observatory will depend. 


ROOM-MATE 

Importance may seem vanity, this assumption 
of high principles in the government of her 
daily quiet life may seem ridiculous to some 
young women who believe themselves born 


to a kingdom in the hearts and thoughts of 


+ 


men But Margaret had not spent many 


tT 


hours of thought on this subject to end them 


with vanity. She thought it her duty to rep 


resent her sex in her modest 


she 


way wherever 


went ; and if her understanding of her 


duty was evolved from her unconscious under- 


standing of herself and tinged with the colors 


+ 
\ 


of her characteristics, yet I think upon the 
whole that Margaret’s earnestness served her 
purpose. Sh 


who knew 


woman, and she could not h 


e was regarded by almost all 
her, even Maud, as a womanly 
ave wanted a 
higher reward. 

Mr. but a short time, 


He 


Hardin remained 


Maud pouted somewhat thereat. 





‘¥ 
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said he had work to do at home, and would 
be far better pleased with her if she would 
sleep for him instead of idling away his time 
with her nonsense. She lighted a lantern on 
pretense of seeing him over the bad pave- 
ment, but in reality to joke and tease him a 
little longer. Margaret heard their laughter 
echoing along the quiet street ; and running 
down the twenty-three years of her life she 
could not remember one night when her 
laughter had mingled so freely and cheerily 
with a friendly response, and she actually en- 
vied now the girl whom an hour before she 
had pitied almost to contempt for her shal- 
lowness. 

Margaret’s people were of the hill country 
of Tennessee. Until she was twelve years 
old she had dressed in homespun and lived 
in the log cabin that her great grandfather 
had built. He had emigrated from Georgia, 
and was remembered as a fierce old man, 
with a spirit independent even for those days. 
As some people doa gor d deal of pea shoot- 
ing at the ancestry of Tennessee, which they 
declare was made up of the convict and 
bond-servant element of the colonies, it may 
be that such was Margaret’s ancestry. 

The family had hunted, trapped, herded 
some, and farmed less, down to a period after 
the war when civilization drove them apart. 


Her father and brothers had gone in search 





yf other wilds and left her in charge of an 
aunt in one of the lowland counties, who had 
schooled her until she was eighteen, when 
she was able to take a teacher’s place, Then 
her father came to California, and going into 
the mountains out of all possible reach of civ- 
ilization tid his younger children should be 
hoary with age, was prepared to receive his 
baby back again. 

But Margaret in the meantime had grown. 
She still loved her parents, but did not see 
clearly how she could go back tothem. So, 
thoug 


at one of the interior towns, some thirty miles 


h she followed them here, she stopped 


away. She felt the more at liberty to do this 
because besides herself there were three 
daughters in the family. When her first 


vacation came she went to the mountains, and 
then realized how much eight years had done 
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towards dividing them. Their life was just 
what she had remembered their Tennesseean 
existence to have been. It was not their 
commonness that grieved her, nor yet their 
narrowness, but their lethargic stumbling from 
day to day. It was a furtively-considered 
matter of wonder with her how she could 
have proceeded from such a family, she who 
had so loved her childhood and its home, 
and who found a similar existence now so 
utterly impossible. They too were changed ; 
sullen, silent, distrustful, and sarcastic. 

Margaret, when she returned to her school, 
fought a battle between her filial duty and 
her desires, and she never went back again. 
She sent presents, money, and letters. She 
sent them some friends, and did good offices 
for her brothers when they came to town. It 
was a hard thing to do, and one the history of 
which she never told to any one. 

In the next two years she took up telegra 
phy, and in spare moments studied and read 
with the hope of becoming a cultured woman. 
Among Margaret’s dreams was one of the 
future of her sex. She had garnered a notion 
in her brain from her eighteenth year that 
sometime and somewhere sne would, in a 
small way, be instrumental toward that devel- 
opment she saw coming. ‘This, perhaps as 
much as anything, induced her to quit her 
family. What could she doin the mountains 
where custom and ignorance were wedded, 
and the women were content with their cir- 
cles of life? Why should she waste her time 
there, and perhaps stagnate herself at last ? 

But the enthusiasm of her teens was dulled 
now. She lost all hope sometimes for 
any future for women other than the past 
had been, and had humbly resigned any 
hopes of being instrumental in the good 
work in a way that should be heard of by 
the world. She had come tothe conclusion 
that time only would revolutionize the con- 
dition of her sex, and her part could be but 
a mild influence exerted upon such women 
as came near her. It was the second bitter 
disappointment of her life, — her disillusion- 
ment concerning her family was the first, — 
and she had clung tenaciously to all those 
shreds of gay dreams that papers and period- 
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icals, open letters and lectures, held out to 
her, and that she had so sincerely believed 
She had faith none the less in the possibilities 
of women, but all the more in obstacles and 


in heredity. 


She had little sympathy with evangels of 
her sex who had been prominent of late 
years \s she said to Mr. Hardin later, 


‘There are women that are neither very 


bright nor book-learned that have felt much 


and thought much. Their presence magneti 


you, ver so mucl ictive 


z05 


being about nsitive to you, sympa- 


thetic with you; altogether, a womanliness 


vests their ordinary lives with a sense 


that ir 


of fitness and fullness in your eyes Su 


women are a haven of rest toa tired, h 


soul. They have learned what it is to be wom 
anly, not manly womanliness, mind, but 
true womanhood. I have known only one 
such woman, and do you know, I hardly hope 
to meet nother There is an immense 
umount of material, t wome! n't try to 
know themselves and make the most of what 
is in them that is worth cultivatin 
\ 

| 1onths after Maud’s coming sped 
rapidly Margare rcle of a uintances 
wider l She went f entiy to rts 
saw most of the gO rd actress s, and be ynged 
to ont nall debating ol ree Her 
mind had broadened wonderfully ; she felt 
strengthened and buoyant, and far better 
equl] ved for all the e1 rvencies of r busy 
hour She could not nt on n fir 
ers the days in that period tl ha en of 
unblemished happin She fe ften a lit 
tle thrill of fear les l rdir to the belief 
of philo hers, eacl ne it se happy mo 
ments was to be exactly balanced by on f 
pain, and the end « fe would show the 
measure of happine of this period weighed 


with one of sorrow of another. 
rhe 


granted the 


one man to whom the roon 


privilege of frequent and infor 


Mr. Hardir 


t was merely superficia 


1 


His talk with 


} 
na 


7 
caus Was 


mal 
Margare 


ing, something into which Maud projected a 
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random shot from time to time. But often 
she retired to her kitchen, for with time her 
weariness of shop-work increased, and dis- 
taste for the people whom she met there threw 
her into a sullen fever that only a high tem- 
perature and bubbling pots could abate. Be 
sides this was the pleasure of setting some 
thing before Ben, or sending something else 


old folks as a 
\t such times, when Margaret and 


by him to the reminder of her 


gratitude 
he were alone, the current of talk accommo 
Chere was far 


nature 


dated itself to their 


yut of the nature to come back and 


less said, 


repeat itself in their mem 


ries 


Ben’s suspicious glances had long 


melted away, and Margaret was often 


piqued, half pleased, and wholly amused with 


and deep respect that he now 


Not that Mr 


the deference 


showed her. Hardin was sus 


ceptible to a woman’s influence, but it was 
rare that men of the narrow educational op- 
portunities of his social class met a woman 
who deserved the deft rence that he vave 
Margaret. He knew no woman who did 
He knew no woman who had fewer words, 
fewer prejudices, fewer tangles in her temper 
or reason, who came more readily to a gen- 
erous understanding of himself, and of the 


and deter 


He had read often of 


circumst 


is") 
f 


Is Opinions 


mined h 


such women, and had an ideal shaped in his 
rain a handsomer, grander, yet more dé 
pendent creature than Margaret He was 


(American men to be, and th 


below his ideal, uncons« ly he rendered 
up the best homage in him to the character 
that, good naturally, she was ever striving to 
etter 

I} marke contras etween her and 


ule kened Be ] 
When he talked with her he was more intent 


words ‘and sentiments, 


and less up 


on herself thar harmony of true romance 


would permit Ben was one of our second 


set of self-made men, or those who if not 


pleasant per 
into mechan- 


made are on their way to that 


fection, men who are shoved 


ics and trade when other lads are fightin 


battles on diamond squares; who are 
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times, not always, given a financial start and 
have their heads crammed with grown men’s 
work, by fathers who think a lad’s first and 
finest chance is a place in business where he 
may work up to responsibility and then part- 
nership in trade. Ben was well fitted for all 
the mechanical details of his work, and many 
of those simple problems in which an active 


thought must dominate the 


hands ; but he 
found by the buffeting of twelve years how 
badly he was prepared for some other re- 
sponsibilities quite as important as money 
gathering. 

At present, as foreman in the foundry, he 
felt that 


ments and intellectual steps that 


| 
} 


he had no time for those improve- 


would lift 


him above the level of machinery, which 
was in Margaret’s eyes almost his present 
status. He was in danger of coming one 
of the narrowest of “ practical” men, had he 


not met Margaret 


If Ben is ever anything irtner ina 


t , 
ta 


reach into a 


adillties ever 


Margaret that it 


foundry, if his 


wider circle, he will thank 


IS SO 


ered this narrow- 
ing tendency and hoped to break it 


i 


She 


up. 


desired to prevent a clever man from becom 


ing a machine for the production of other 


machinery 


Che streets of Rincon Hill were the scene 

f some of her pleasantest strolls. Even dur 
ing the warm, still rains of winter, when the 
falling mist sounded like a spirit hovering 
behind her, there was pleasure in walking 
these let streets She laughingly told Mr. 
Hardin one evening that she believed there 
was some mysticism about the place, that it 


charmed her and brought strange notions to 
her head : and he gravely told her all the 
history of the hill, with many a slice of per 


sonal story sandwiched | Margaret 


etween, 
intensely enjoyed stories, and perhaps the 


ld place were never revived 


the benefit of more appreciative ears. 


11 


When her own spirits were dull and drooping 


thereafter, where was there such an inspiriting 


lesson as she could draw to her, though she 


only flung a window open and leaned forth ? 


And she thought of no better place where 
she might warn Mr. Hardin. So often as he 
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cared to walk she would bring him here, and 
with him one or two books well marked for 
read 


his benefit, from which she would 
under the street Jamps. She ventured to say 
little to him from herself. She knewshe could 
say much, but these books said more, and 
said it better. Besides that, she was diffident 
of preaching to a man seven years her senior, 
a positive, aggressive man, whose courtesy 
alone prevented him from demolishing her 
theories and making dust of her illustrations. 
had 


She from books of which he 


read 
never heard. He acknowledged his ignor- 
ance with cool frankness, often adding that 


He 


he was getting 


he did not go much on books anyhow. 


} 


had done without them, and 


along in the world famously He was often 
indifferent enough to what she read, though 
interested in what she said. 


As 


was 


time went on she could not see that 


he any more ashamed of his narrow- 


mindedness, and he even snubbed her some- 
times when she pointed a moral with an 
example drawn from among his own acquain- 
tances, with whose characters, through Maud 
and him, she was becoming gradually ac 
quainted. 

But she persevered ; and he grasped the 
ideas strongly, and she soon saw herself out- 
pped in an understanding of her favorite 

He 


> that she 


stri 
gave the care, time, and thought 


rarely devoted 


writers. 


to a chap- 


ter He astonished and humbled her by 

the display of his vigorous understarding, 
1 chook to their foundati eh 

and shook to their foundations for atime her 


notions of feminine equality with the rest of 
the world. 


“* After 


they had about 


all,” he said, one evening when 
exhausted the list of refer 
ences she had prepared for him, “ after all, I 
have ple asanter books than these old fossils 
spent their lives putting together.’ 


* Mechanics, of course ?” 


“ No, men,-—in my foundry among my 
men. It’s a pleasant business to read — to 
read polished thought and all that, have the 


story of a man unfolded before you without 
having the trouble to dig for it. That’s pas- 
time. But for practical purposes why take 


your reading second-hand ? In a business 
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emergency I'd rather depend on myself than 
these men.” 

“ There you go again. Rank heresy right 
here in my house. ‘These men are n’t telling 
you how to conduct your business, but how 
Do what you please in 
I’m 


you to understand that there’s something to 


to conduct yourself. 


a business emergency. trying to get 


you besides a business emergency. ‘These 
authors only give you the experience of their 
lives to guide you in yours.” 
“They do nothing of the kind,” he replied 
‘That is, they think they can, 
We absorb all their ideas 
We think 


they ‘re ours until an emergency turns up,and 


decisively. 
but they do not. 
stow ’em away in a reservoir. 


then we find we have only ourselves to meet 


it with, and just what we are. Their ideas 


are solid enough; we are certain of that, 

but we ’ve got to learn first how to put them 
And when we 
Of 


to use, and that takes time. 
know a way to them, we know them all. 
course we can’t utter them in forcible, lucid 
language ; we do it in life though — we show 
as much eloquence there as these men do in 


takes 


perience to learn these ideas and make use 


their books. But it a life-time of ex 


of them. Why should we read books? 
‘“Say ‘I’ instead of 
“Your ‘I's’ 


fully healthy sound, 


* we, she re plied 


smiling always have a delight 


good chest notes you 


know.’ 

“Well, ‘I’ then. It does sound better,” 
he returned “ You see, Miss Lane, a man 
can’t swamp himself if he’s in business and 
wants his business on firm legs He must 


stand out clear cut and big enough to be 
seen, or he ll be sponged out in ten minutes. 
I don’t cent on these white-cheeked 


goa 
chaps with their hair parted in the middle, who 
play the ‘ goody goody’ in grown-up life 

‘** But is n’t there danger of your becoming 
W her- 


ever you go you will stand for a foundry, and 


a mere figure-head and not a man ? 


not as Benjamin Hardin 
What of 


the case with nine-tenths of humanity 


That ’s 
At 


best they are figure-heads, and their 


“ Supposing it 1s so itr 
the 
work’s behind them. All the spirit, brain, 


and energy of a live man go out of him ifto 
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his works, and the world sees it and not him. 
You ’d like me ten times better if you knew 
me as a mechanic and saw me at work.” 

“Then it was all wasted,” she said thought- 
fully, “‘my time —or —I meant — my ef 
fort.” 

“QO, I don’t think so. 


and then it’s pleasant to chat, 


I guess I needed 
a drilling ; 
about these things, —a sort of a lazy pas- 
time.” 

Margaret sighed. His last words hurt her 
more than she owned to herself. It was a 


poor return for her genuine effort to be 


told that he moderately enjoyed such a lazy 
Her wounded sensitiveness made 
of that 


pastime. 


her reticent during the remainder 
evening. 

But later she wasencouraged by seeing him 
She noticed, too, 


was milder in his demeanor, more 


continue their readings 
that he 
receptive in 
the credit for this improvement to courtesy, 


his moods. She gave much of 


but kept a portion of it for herself. 


VI. 


Maup talked of her marriage as a certain 
event of the future, and Margaret entered 
most hopefully into her plans, which were 


1 
] 


constantly working in Maud’s brain till it was 


like to be unbalanced. She was the more 
impatient to be married because of her hatred 
of the shop, and her many, sometimes stormy, 
differences of the 


Mr. Hardin never directly spoke to Margaret 


opinion with Madame. 
of his marriage, though he often alluded to 
his duty to her rooom-mate, her dependence, 
her youth, her poor preparation for any of 
the probable sad episodes of her life, by which 
Margaret supposed he expected to be Maud’s 
protector 


There were many things in their relation 


ship that puzzled and pained her. For in- 
stance, Maud had no part of her lover’s con 
fidence. He was silent with her on matters 
of the highest import to him ; and still more 
to Margaret’s mystification, such a state of 
things appeared to suit Maud perfectly. 

She said to Maud once: “ Do you ever 


go to the foundry ?’ 








n- 
TS 
re 


of 
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‘“Mercy, no! ‘To that vile, black place? 
What do I care for the foundry, and haven't 
I enough to do?” 

“ But, Maud, you care for Ben.” 

“Yes; but you glum, old woman, I like 
him a deal better in that diagonal suit of his 
than in his working clothes. I wish you 
could see him — ducking —that nasty stiff 
stuff, tar and smoke, and bah! I don’t 
believe in following a husband around, any- 
way. A woman's dignity ought to keep her 
at home, not foolin’ around musty, fusty 
offices an’ such. I have my suspicions of 
women who take such an interest in their 
husband’s offices.” 

“ But Maud-——- 

“Never mind, Marg, | know all about it. 
[ was brought up with the Hardin boys, and 


” 


I found the way to get along with ’em was to 
let °em alone till they came home from work, 


1 of a piece.” 


and men are al 

She laughed Margaret away,and Margaret 
went, still puzzled, yet feeling that she had 
progressed in Ben’s friendship in another 
way than that Maud had pointed out as the 
best. 

Shortly after this their pleasant controver 
sles ceased almost entirely, and when Mr, 
Hardin came his mind was preoccupied with 
strikes, and he did not attempt to conceal 
from Margaret that he was worried, and 
regarded the present outlook as darkling. 

He had always professed to be a sympa- 
thizer with working men. She had heard 
him speak of several young mechanics whose 
career he was watching with interest. But 
they were Americans. And since the labor 
unions organized to such strength, and later 
still, since the lockouts and boycotts began 
to clamor for attention, he spoke bitterly of 
the foreigners. He employed but a few of 
them in the foundry, and was watching those 
closely, as though the fact that their blood 
was foreign proved them of volcanic and 
eruptive natures. And now that the wave 
of labor troubles reached here, he came to 
see the girls less and less frequently, and fin- 
ally his visits ceased. 

Maud speedily lost her patience. “ I won't 
go to the house to ask about him, That’s 
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showin’ too much interest. I won't run after 
him, but I’d like to know if hethinks I’m a 
stone image, and all weathers are alike to 
me.” 

‘* Business keeps him, perhaps,” suggested 
Margaret, who missed though she did not 
know she missed him. The fact of the mem- 
ory of his presence in the house lent a new 
atmosphere to it, that lingered even days 
afterward. Margaret laid down her suprem- 
acy, her responsibilities, the care attendant 
upon forcing her way through life and partly 
dragging Maud, too, for that dependent 
young woman had long d4go shoved the hard- 
est of her “sums ” to Margaret. She felt her- 
self drop them all when Ben came, as though 
the fact that he was in the house was a safe- 
guard against them, and when he was gone, 
was still content to let them lie as if he had 
left his signet ring behind him to make them 
all ineffectual and powerless. 

‘ Business, what business?” cried Maud ; 
“his old black foundry? O, I do detest a 
hobby! Is it better’n you and me? Can 
he afford to throw us aside for it, when friends 
ain’t picked up in the gutters He’s a fool, 
Ben Hardin is, an’ I'll just tell him so when 
he puts his lordly foot on this carpet again, 
Business, indeed! But, O Marg, I do like 
him, an’ I can’t let him treat me this way. I 
reckon you could, you’re so cold anyway. I 
s’pose it’s the sensible way to do, —but I 
can’t. He must n’t slight me that way. No- 
body ever loved me but Ben. There’s plenty 
of men to hang around an’ flatter an’ kiss 
you, — but Ben never done it, an’ I knew he 
liked me just because of that.” 

She had begun to cry, and sobbed a long 
time, while Margaret, surprised at such an 
outburst, soothed her as well as she was able, 
making such excuses for him as she thought 
plausible. 

Maud had never been jealous of her. She 
thought those long talks in the parlor the 
stupidest things woman ever engaged in. It 
was well enough for lumbering men, who had 
their noses in iron all the time, to talk so, 
and for her part she said the two of them 
could drone and drone till doomsday for all 
she cared. No, she did not fear Margaret, 
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She confided to her that she was observing 


one scheming young woman of Howard 


Street, who had designs on Mr. Hardin. She 


wore a red sacque, and was very gay in al 


those personal adornments that are 


most con 
spicuous in the apparel of young women. 
Maud had always managed, however, to frus- 
bold 

1 «} } } 


ind beyond this little murkiness the 


trate her intentions and keep Ben 


straight, 
cause of her true 
’ } . 

Perhaps s e secret 


smoothly. 


Margaret’s gravity was sobering 


proper spirit of indifference to all the inno 
cent-seeming bait trolled and down How 
ard Street to compass his ruin 

The next morning M | left for the shop 
feverish and dull-eyed; and Margaret, asking 
an extra half hour a yn, hurried across 
town to that mysterious iwi a In 
ery to which wome f her class seldom 
care to trat 

he air was t and stirring and res 
SiVe Ch n dusty lutty, - 
nouthed vere t 5 go their <¢ ner 
Che talk rned n \ I h i I 
tions d Margare that short tim eard 
the ries n ind | I idivan¢ d 
and ed that mad r think wht 
nertoat! \ I a \ new e of wnat 
the word American may mean 

She Was Stal la I y | respect 
fully as s! icked her way ov fearf 
paving, half xpecting t heds and les 
to ta ] n ner from s € ttennes The 
foundry its¢ was as tla rick 

ne the were 7 | » work, 
inging about the « s bet Y thick 
inlight with ne e thicker dust wit 
while the machinery rocked the r, ‘and 
drowned a et ind tl ish of shed 
steel across stray glinti yeams was blind 
+ 

B I W it d in tl i nign 
tool, examinin n € He wore his 
W Kil 5 Ww cn ¢ ad tne ir 
touch, and he stood forth,a well bu r hy 
ied, healthy-souled American mechanic, 
not atali out ol ice al ng dgers and 
count 
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Margaret’s coming ; so that she told him as 
briefly as possible that Maud was not well, 
and that she thought a visit from him in the 
evening would cheer her and dispei her fever. 
He 


to the end of the b 


promised to call, and then escorted her 
lock, where the pavings 
were safer and more comfortable, and saw 
her depart. 

Her visit to the foundry, strangely enough, 
bed him. He did not 


but turned them 


up the pa 


take 


pers again, over tothe chief 


cand went back to his work. He was 


habit of ich a disturb 
his 


when he had most loved 


permitting 
from such a 
Ma idie 


mind cause, even 

Margaret 
during the 
weeks that had elapsed si! their last infor 


He was beginning to realize, amid 


the troubles that the strikes and rebellious 


men had caused him, how much good Mar 


garet had done him. 

He did not understand the finer shades of 
her nature He knew hiner shades 
\ e open »>nim toa limited extent ( yuld 
he i t them, and h not \s far 
is he d nderstand her, he had found her 
simple ar nperplexed, the lines of her tem 
perament running straight He did not on 
that a nt credit her with more than mod 
era S riorityv an ng averaye women, but 
he was 1 that | ene much ther 

He was very anxious t fternoon to see 
} I I H was tired a d W rked down 

foundry had been anything but musical 
tos him ring the mont ind the rose-par 
eled room, with sure sympathy and encour 
agement, persisted 1 uinting itself in all 
the dark shadows of the sho warm and 


wholesome, pure and home-like, and filled 


with the spirit of two lov e women, and 
— ha te tae 
tempted him terribly to leave work 


assocl 


Margaret had hitherto been always 


with the rose room, 


; : 
ated in his mind 


nd the attributes belonging to1 Her com 
ing that da 1 cool shadow, so silent in 
movement and brief in spe yet so warm 


1yé 


with life, charm. 


} + _ } ’ ‘1 
Her sympatheti lally eloquent, 


lightly twitching lips, while she had watched 
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and read his countenance, still haunted him. 
He was angry with the phantom because it 
was a phantom, yet a gladness lurked in his 
mood to watch it, and he did, — pleasantly 


recalling their acquaintance, commonplace 


in itself, yet weighted witha quiet happiness 


and subtle good that made the Tenneseean, 


as he continued to dwell on these things, 


noble in his eyes. 


Long before the afternoon merged into 


evening Ben knew that his lrking for Marga 


ret had increased tremendously, yet all un 


consciously to himself. At this late moment 


he learned that his fondness for her might 


mean trouble for himself, and that the soon 
er It was curbed to the correct spirit of friend 
ship the better. He did not question his 
duty to curb it, but all the afternoon the pi 


gladdened him now 


nrst 


ingeré iS rsisted in its presence, tempt 
ed and tortured him un e could not bear 
it any longer; and for once in his life van- 


: 1 1 } l 1 } 
quished by a shadow, he left the shop half an 


hour early and went home 


VII 


Ar the appointed hour he arrived at Rin 
con Hill, somewhat pale, rather tired and 
but anxious about Maud. 


B + +} 
rut Lil 


dull, 
it young lady, impelled by fever and 
injured dignity, received him haughtily, sit- 
ting in state on the sofa. ‘To all his excuses 


she had short snappy responses, a world of 
angry, jealous pain in her eyes, and a fount- 
ain of irony on her lips. She refused all his 
explanations until he tired of explaining, and 
perhaps determined thatshe should complete 
the reconciliation, relapsed into silence. 
Then angry with herself for her foolishness 
her eyes waxed in size and brilliancy, and she 
burst into tears. 

He allowed her to cry, until, quieted by 
exhaustion, she slipped down on the sofa 
and then fellasleep. Poor, 


Ben sat on the end of the sofa moodily twirl- 


wayward Maudie! 


ing his thumbs until he saw her safe into 
dreamland, and then he came to the table by 
which Margaret sewed and sat down. 


She saw that the lines of his face were con- 
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siderably sharper, and the ruddy veins about 
his moustache and short beard paled. ‘You 
did n't tell Maud all?” she ventured. 

“No. I’ve had a tough fight this last 
month to keep the men at work and it isn’t 
There’s a black little Frenchman 


over yet. 


n’ among them whom I could throttle 


buzz 
any day. I wasn’t in spirits to intrude here. 
I felt savage, for they ’ve treated me beastly 
several times, and I did n’t expect the trouble 


He 


bowed his head on his hand, letting his eyes 


to last so long, at least in my shop.” 


languidly follow her stitching. 


‘You have n'tthe air of aconqueror,” she 


i 
returned, thinking Maud cruel to give him 
such a greeting, and thinking it impossible 
that such steady eyes, so frank a voice, could 
deceive, and wondering that Maud could sus- 
pect anything else. 
‘**T don’t feel like one, nor I don’t feel like 


putting on the air. It’s too late now, and I 


believe you ’d see through the sham, any- 


how 

She laughed. “Why I have my hands 
full with both you and Maud to pet, and | 
thought you despised petting.” 

“T do. I doubt very much if you ’d pet 
and mix up sugary 
No, I don’t want to be petted par- 


me, adjectives and hair- 
pulling. 
ticularly — but it’s pleasant for you to allow 
me to sit here and — well, be nothing for 
a time.” 

“ Does the place enervate you, and make 
you melt to nothing ? 

‘**T could wish it did sometimes when you 
lecture me; but I get tired of the whir and 
whiz of town occasionally, and this is like the 
Valley of Rest the Methodists used to sing 
of in meetin’. Even when I was alittle chap 
I liked that song. 
sort of lullaby, and made me see visions of 


It was a sleepy, cooing 


valleys, all sunny, and grassy, and watered, 
still and shady, and this somehow brings it 
back to my mind. That’s the way I like to 
be nothing.” 

* \ pleasant way, too. I’ve heard that 
hymn, and you are handling it sacrilegiously 
when you compare it to anything in town. 
How can you ?” 


* Ah, but you ’re accustomed to the Valley 
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of Rest, and you don’t see it in all its beauty 
as I see it. What do you suppose it looks 
like to me at the foundry ?” 

She looked at him keenly. 


‘* Mr. Hardin,” she said, “I have told you 


that this neck-or-nothing life of yours would 


have its effect, and now it has. Tonight you 


are just ready to throw your life away for an 
hour’s passionless serenity.” 

“Well, I acknowledge that I have forsaken 
my sworn principles, —but after I got here I 


found the temptation so strony 


“QO. I don’t mean that, but you can't 
always work and scheme, I believe,” she 
added suddenly, “that the spirit of the hill 


has come upon 


“ What’s that? 


you 


“QO, my good and bad genti united in pur 
pose for the time. It’s a lugubrious, sad, 


musty sort of a spirit, born of the decay of 


haunts me sometimes when I 


vet a little weary, and it sees a chance to 
attack me 

‘“Pshaw,” he answered, taking her irn 
est “You take a cup of i next time an 


you ‘ll hear nothing of it 
Dt 1t. 


““T don’t dou 
] rs 


tal mol 1, the 
and weariness 


He laughed = 


odd ideas ? 


* But it oes come <} answered . 
estly, Oh oe d come w n I \ sten, 
anywhet even in the { 

He looked at her i 7 f ind 
what do t whisper to t fice ? 
Does It te you | \ tales t oO ‘ ’ the 


ur 1 heathen, any way No, it doesn't 
t me such things Chey are r f et 
know. I reckon I picked the fashion of 

stening in lennesset I was left retty 
m h to nyself t I But y fa I 
soothes me lets me, ikes mes nings 
in new lights, furbishes up my understanding 
I call it talking to me. 


“You're a 


ling in the 


+. lie ] > 
mystical little woman to be t 


nineteenth century 
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“QO,” she answered impatiently, “ you are 
not I. 
Not ten minutes since you were talk- 


out of place, 
tonight. 


You are not yourself 


ing of your visions of the Valley of Rest. 
Now you call me a mystic. Do you never 
dream, fancy, speculate, or idle?’ 

‘‘Never. My visions emanated from my 
self and I knew it. I had a very real sense 
of the peace of this room when I came here 


tonight. ‘There were no strikes 
took to 
Maud's 


her part 


unless you 


skirmishing with my sins, and 
illusion, on 


Val- 


connected 


boycott is simply 
yllections 


And my ret 


ley of Rest were prosaic, and 
with my comfort only.’ 
“Why did you 
vl 
meetin’ there’s no 
I dont deny I’m 
“Ah, Mr. Hardin, there were 


face that 


have visions to be 


gin with?” 
Methodist 


use in asking that 


you ve een to a 
juestion. 
human 


expressions 


on you make me know that you 
have your familiars to 

“IT may have caught the infection from 
you, sympathetically, you know But ser 
ously, I think that sort of thing inish. I 
don’t mean a reproach, yut as I understand 
you it is something not properly an attribute 


of men, and if they give way to it occasion 


ally, I promise you they would not do s 
ufter a few S tough strugy aqown my 
way.’ 

‘I can't see why a man sh lull, pro- 
ic, and so intensely first hted, just 
because he works among furnaces and steam 


an’t he see visi 


an ive my busi 
ness dearly, but I don’t mix any s ful trash 
into it. Our bay view is fine from the hills, 
but on the wharves you sée the water is thick 
and slimy, the wharves rotten, the piles bar- 
nacled, the ships rusty and ill-smelling. The 
bay isn’t a magnificent picture then by any 
means. But tell me what this hill genie has 
to say to you, and when he comes 

‘It is impossible I see and hear a thou 


but I forget I am a 
or indeed, a human, 
} 


sand things, woman, 


And as for impressions, 
1em vividly, and then they sliy 


1} 
get them all. ¢ 


I feel t 
I for 


dow a m 


until 


unent 
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He followed her. She threwup the window, 
first turning the light low that the passers- 
by might not have the benefit of focusing 
their idle imaginations on such silhouetted 
figures. 

You 


are not constituted unfortunately, but you 


“T would like you to understand me. 


BILLY K 


re six adult Indians in the camp, 


[HERE we 
besides several children who ran nearly naked 


under the warm May sunshine through the 
sand and scrub. A girdle round the waist, 
scanty as Mother Eve's traditional fig-ieaf, 


was their attire 


The Doctor, a heavy jawed Seminole, 


stalks about in a new ickskin leg 


gings, fringed with red flannel. He was a 
medicine man, ready to dispense charms and 
incantations on the slighest pecuniary provo 
cation. 

lhen there was Billy Key West, the dandy 
par f the party. He was an easy, 
graceful, dudish kind of fellow, whose shirts 
nd leggings were always in the latest aborigi 
nal mode. ‘The red clay and charcoal on 
his face were never carelessly smeared on. but 
deftly applied with a imatic effect; while 
the artistic plaits of his long, black hair glist 
ened with genuine bear’s oil upon all occa- 
sions. 

Finally there was Young Tom Tiger, a tall, 
avile descendant of Old Bowlegs, who re 


joiced in the distinction of owning the lar 


vest feet and widest warrior In 


Old 


mouth of any 
his father’s land. He was the son of 


Ciger Tail, one of three sub-chiefs who rule 
ot 


under the supreme authority of ‘Tustenuggee, 


the remnant Seminoles now in Florida, 


the head chief. 


Ihere were also three squaws, who seemed 
to be perpetually busy, yet who accepted their 


onerous duties with apathetic unconcern. A 
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I think my lis- 


tenings are the sweetest part of my life. 


won't understand yourself. 


They have enabled me to live alone many 
years, and if they continue I shall never get 
to be an old woman.” 

“T think 


“ Now, sometimes, you 


replied reverently. 
are like a child.” 
1. H. Ballard. 


not,” he 


EY WEST. 


faded calico skirt, with a loose body of the 
same material, entirely separated from the 
skirt, formed their sole indulgence in the lux- 
Several round-faced, 


ury of civilized dress. 


wallowed the sand 


and sucked their 


piccaninies in 


tne 


tawny 
among other children, 
thumbs and blared their black eyes after the 


manner of their kind the world over. 


[wo or three rude shelters of poles, 
thatched with cabbage palmetto leaves, — 
barely large enough for all the family to crawl 
under at night— formed their temporary 

larters 


heir camp was on a sandy tongue that 


} 


curled round where the Lockahatchie River 


swept into Jubiter Sound. A cluster of cab- 


bage palms, with a few live oaks and asweet 


bay or two, sheltered it from sun and wind, 
sound, beyond the little in- 


while across the 
let, the Atlantic thundered unseen against 


the pon a high shell mound 


sand dunes. U] gt 
the 


ared itself against the morning sun- 


across the river white tower of the light 
house rt 
light. 
Our own little yacht, the Blonde, lay at an- 
chor in midstream, witha dory swinging from 


the traveler at her stern. Its owner, Burt 


Carden,—a taxidermist, and a friend of mine, 

was on a leisurely cruise down the great 
Indian River with his professional partner, 
after plumes, birdskins, and curiosities. I 
had joined them because I had nothing bet- 
ter to do just then than to rough it a while. 

While my friends hunted, I went “ beach 
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combing ” for miles along the ocean shore, 


picking up shells, sea beans, odd bits of cop 
per and iron, smelling old washed-up brandy 
bottles longingly with stray thoughts of Otard 


‘ognac flitting through my brain, dig- 


and ( 


ging up an occasional nest of turtle eggs, and 
of 


returning at night with an assortment 


plunder that usually lost its value in my eyes 


when the glamor of sea and sky was no longer 


before me 


During slack water at the inlet I would 
row dowr there, and standing on the firm 
white beach cast my long bass line out int 
the channel, and pull out large red fish, skip 
jack#cirvallic, and bass, until the sport be 
came tiresome Often I would throw the 
splendid, muscular beauties back into their 


briny homes, wiser, let us hope, if not 


by their experienc 





of the flood tide their biting would suddenly 
cease and my hour of sport be 


On still, half cloudy days, when the man 


grove leaves drooped over their watery bed, 


and the quivering air was.charged with insect 


} 


life, I would wade along the shallow edge of 


the lagoons and out on the mud flats with a 


cast-net coiled on my left arm, and the lead 


line between my teeth, after lazy schools of 


mullet, or the big drum fish, whose tails, when 


they were feeding, would stick out of the blue 


water. The skill with which Billy Key West 


would gather up a seven-foot Spanish net, 


and crouching like a panther steal up to 


a school of careless fish, was a perpetual 


delight to me. Then when at the proper 


distance, with what ease he would swing his 


body half round, and send the net whirling 


and fully outspread thirty feet or more, to 
Settie surely and Swiltiy over its victims 


Billy and I gradually became very friendly. 


One day, in answer to my asking as to how 


he came by his name, he took a huge chew 
from my plug of navy, spat vigorously, and 
said with emphasis 

Old Tiger Tail damn fool. No want 
young men to go anywhere. Billy here 
he slapped his chest “too heap smart for 


that Run away. Want to see how white 


man live. Goto Tampa. Git drunk damn 


heap 


Billy Key West. 
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Billy here paused and wagged his head 
slowly, then pressed his hand over his fore- 
head, to illustrate the severity of the penalty 
visited upon him. 

‘“ Head ache 
like ‘Tampa. 
West Good 


lenty, 


vead bust. No 
Go to Key 
preity, 


head big 
Git on big canoe 
W hite 


work heap, 


piace squaw 


picaninny money heap 
A¢ halk 
means twenty-five cents among the Seminoles 


*““No drink 


git tired come h 


" 
71) } , 11 ; 
Billy work, make fourchaiksa day. 
there have good 


Old 


damn Billy Key 


in Florida. 
time yrnie 
Tiger Tail mad; say 
West.’ 

‘So that ts the 


“Ves 


me Billy Key West — good 


way you were called so ? 


Me calium so, too. Good place 


Incah ! 


name 


} 


Billy was very good-natured. He indulged 


rofanity in a genial, wholly irrelevant 


In | 
way, merely to evince his regard for his pale 
oaths to 


not 


faced brethren, and intending his 


be taken only in a Pickwickian sense or 
at all 
to se 


Burt and his partner were anxious 


cure specimens of the pink curlew, quite a 


rara avis among the water fowl of South 
Florida Thus far they had failed, Che 
Indians seemed suspicious and evasive, and 


we could get little informati 


yn from them, 


until I won the heart of Billy Key West by a 


judicious intermixture of flattery, bad whisky, 


and the present of a Derby hat that had 
tickled his fancy Chis last he now wore 
after pulling his own feathered head dress 


down over it, — with unimpeachable gravity. 


“You want pink curlew?” he asked me 


one day, after we had shot two fine white 


ones? ‘Give Blily four chalks and you get 


Billy f 


* Damn! Holawaugus em anyhow.” 


his seemed to be a square proposition, 


and I at once assented. So the next morn- 


ing found Billy and me paddling up the Lock 


ahatchie in a frail dug-out, leaving the im- 


pression on Burt's mind that we were off on 
some vague and useless hunting frolic, dur- 
ing which Billy would drink too much whisky 
and eat up all the canned goods I had stowed 


away in the canoe 
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The tide at the inlet was coming in, and 
as we floated by, I could see beneath us an 
occasional monster of the sea gliding slowly 
through the clear blue water. 
huge yellow saw fish ten or twelve feet long, 


‘There were 


swinging their barbed saws lazily to and fro. 


[he inoffensive shovel-nosed sharks were 


there, and I noted with a shudder one or two 


immense specimens of the 


man-eaters, and 
even caught the cold, cruel gleam of their 
eyes as they turned leisurely sideways to ob- 
serve the strange shadow passing over them. 
Up the sound a small school of porpoises 
were blowing and splashing ; and in the 
shallows along shore the mullet and sheep 
head were feeding. Across our bow, darting 


squads of glittering cirvallic passed, and a 
| 1 


drove of hickory shad leaped from the water 
] 


on our approach ; while at long intervals the 


sky-blue backs and silver sides of a few pom 
panos -— the rarest and choicest fish of this 
latitude — would shoot by us in a shimmer 
ing flash of liquid color. 


A few hours of paddling brought us to 
where hundreds of densely thicketed islets of 
mangrove made of the river channels a ver 
\fter the first dozen turns 
but Billy, 


itable labyrinth. 
therein I became hopelessly lost ; 
crouching on his knees in the stern, paddled 
unconcernedly on, as though such intricacies 
of navigation were an every day affair with 
him. 

r'here was water everywhere. The brown 
legs of the mangroves rose crookedly out of 
the river, in impenetrable masses, fringed 
with barnacles, and rooted in a slimy, black 
ooze, in which our paddles sank hopelessly 
without reaching firm bottom. Their tall tops 
thickly leaved, towered around and over us 
to a height of thirty feet, isolating us from the 
rest of creation as completely as the grave. 

After several hours of this sort of thing, 
Billy announced that we were near to a 
‘Damn heap bird roost.” 
had 
served in our approach. At 
mud banks were visible, overgrown with the 


The utmost caution now to be ob 


last some low 
omnipotent mangrove. Here we landed and 
pulled our canoe up. I reached for my gun, 
but Billy interposed, saying, 


Billy Key West. 
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“Gun no good. Scare ’em too much.” 

With this he drew out from the canoe a 
short bow and some long, beautifully feath- 
ered arrows. Then we stole cautiously over 
the mangrove roots, fighting mosquitoes, and 
occasionally rousing a sleepy “ gator” from 
his nap in the mud, to take refuge in the 
water with a sullen plunge. 

At last sundry white spots afar off took 
the movable shape of curlews, herons, and 
other water fowl, flitting about or roosting 
amid the branches of the mangroves, which 
for an acre or more here were leafless and 
dead. This was a general roosting place for 
myriads of these birds, astutely located far 
in the midst of this watery labyrinth, miles 
from any habitable land. 

We ensconced ourselves behind a mass of 
dead This 


silent waiting was the worst part of our task. 


mangrove roots, and waited. 
Mosquitoes, gnats, sand flies, and the unde- 
ciphered bug, all took turns in puncturing 
our anatomy, until life became a burden, to 
me at least. 

No pink curlews came in that evening. 
At dusk we ate a cold supper, wrapped our 
blankets round us, and lay down in the canoe 
for the night. 

‘See pink curlew in morning,” was Billy’s 
sententious comment. In two minutes he 
was asleep, as thoroughly folded in his bed- 
ding as a mummy in its cerements. I tum- 
bled, fought, and suffered until daylight, and 
wondering if life were really worth liv- 
ing. Billy regarded me gravely. His own 
slumbers had been of infantine quietude, 


r¢ se, 


apparently. 
* Incah! 

damn !” 
We crept to our ambuscade. 


Skeeters eat white man — 
Myriads of 
curlews, cranes, and water turkeys, covered 
the dead mangroves, or circled in the air 
A neighboring island was cov- 
At last 
a brilliant flash of color appeared among the 


I saw 


above them. 
ered with white and gray pelicans. 


white and dun shapes of flying birds. 
Billy crouch expectantly, and at last draw 
his arrow to the head. There was a sharp 
twang, and the bright flash of pink came 


fluttering to the earth. 
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“ No go yet,” said Billy, as I started for- 
ward. ‘Shoot more.” 

We waited, and as the sun peered over the 
mangroves his patience was rewarded by 
another shot at a splendid specimen, fully 
seventy yards away. No others appeared. 

Our two victims were considerably larger 
than those of the white variety, with long 
plumes of deep, rich pink stretching down 
their backs, while body, wing, and tail feathers 


were beautifully variegated in kindred shades 


ranging from pale mauve to light purple. 
rhe prevailing hue, however, was a pure, lus 
trous pink, 


We arrived at the inlet on our return late 


that afternoon. The Blonde tugged and 
rolled at her anchor before a brisk south 
easter The ocean was dotted with white 
caps, and the long surges were flinging them- 


selves against the narrow sand hills with an 


angry swash and roar. 


Burt grew enthusiastic over the pink cur- 


~! 


lews, and presented Billy with an extra dollar 


and two big drams of whisky. Billy, stand 


ing in his dancing dug-out and holding to 


the gunwale of the Blonde, slapped his chest 


roundly, and in this undignified and insecure 
attitude made his little speech. 

* Big Spirit make t’ree men, Ingin, white 
man, nigger. He say Ingin berry good, 
white man good little,—nigger no good. 
You white man — friend to Ingin. _ Billy 
Key West your friend. ‘lwosuns from today, 
next full moon. Seminole have green corn 
dance You come. lustenuggee big 
chief be ther Have damn, ap good 
time. Billy Key West tell you come He 
your friend Incah 

Ihe intervening “ tw ins” passed by. 
My friends hunted busily. I reveled in my 
idleness. ‘The deep blue of the Florida skies, 
the even sweep of the cool trade wind, the 
hollow thunder of the “ league-long roller’ 
on the beach, the groups of waving palmet 
toes, the broad expanses of scrub, marsh, and 
lagoon, darkening and brightening under 
alternate cloud and sunshine, the long train 


of gray pelicans winging seaward, the scream 
of paroquets and riotous revelry of mock- 


ing birds, the finny wealth of the blue waters 


Billy Key West. 
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that were ever rising and falling upon the 


yellow and silver sands, —all these com- 
mingling sources of new and strange delights 
converted both day and night into the living 
semblance of an Arcadian dream. Even the 
stealthy glide of monstrous shark and saw- 
fish almost beneath my hand, where the swift 
current swirled against the bank, and the ter- 
rific though brief thunder squalls that occa 
sionally rose out of the west, widened by the 
tropic contrast of power and gentleness there 
by afforded the delightful possibilities of ex 
istence here. 

On the night appointed for the green corn 
dance we rowed over to the Indian camp, 
and found there had been a number of new 
arrivals ready to participate in the ensuing 
lustenuggee we found to be 


USS 


ceremony. Old 
one and the same with a disreputable old 
savage whom we had seen three weeks before 
kort 


staggering about the frontier store at 


Capron, under a superabundance of cheap 


whisky. He 


impecunious enough to be 


was then ragged, dirty, and 


seen be oving in 


final dram from the trader, who 


vain fora 


however, charitably threw an old blanket over 


him when he sank in a stupor upon the sand 


behind the store. But now Tustenuggee ap- 


peared as a chief, tricked out in a new calico 
hunting skirt, red flannel leggings, and with 
copper rings in his ears large enough for brace- 


+ 
ICLs. 


The green corn dance of the Seminoles 


celebrates the first fruits of the new harvest. 


\ space had been cleared away under the 
cabbage palms and magnolias. <A long trench 
had been dug in the center and half filled 
with burning coals from four large fires at 


each corner of an imaginary squa 


this trench swung the carcasses of two deer 
and a large hog that were being roasted 
whole. (Over the fires large kettles, filled with 
new corn, beans, and the chopped-up buds 
of the cabbage palm, were simmering con- 
tentedly, while another large bed of coals 
was covered with long ears of corn being 


roasted in the shuck. Appetizing odors filled 


the air. 


The squaws were busy preparing for the 


feast, the piccaninnies lay asleep under the 
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thatched shelters, while the warriors lounged 
about in a state of gastronomic expectancy. 
No one paid the least attention to us. Even 
Billy Key West 
Their great annual ceremony was at hand, 


avoided my _ salutation. 
and the white man must be made to realize 
his proper place for once. 

At last Old Tustenuggee pranced slowly 
out, chanting in high gutturals some words 
which, with Billy’s help, I found later on to 
mean something like this: 


“Great Spirit, you gave us food last year 


You will feed us this year again. We are 
happy. The Seminoles are mighty. We are 
happy. We are great. We fought the With 
lacooches, and the Kissimmees, and the 
white man. Our fathers fought them. We 
are here. We are happy.” And so on in 


a lengthy and reiterative recitation. 


Young Tom Tiger fell in behind the aged 


chief, then the Doctor and others followed 
in the order of tribal precedence. Billy 
dropped in very much towards the last. His 


foreign travels and his dudish proclivities 
had not elevated his social status among his 
compeers. Round the central trench the 
procession marched, keeping time with arms 
and legs to the rhythm of the chant, which 
gradually increased in fervor and rapidity, 
until a score of howling savages were cavort- 
ing fantastically around the eatables like a set 
of whirling dervishes. 

At last 


deep into a cabbage tree with a fin 


Tustenuggee struck his hatchet 
i] whoop, 
and took his seat composedly on a pile of 
lhe others dispersed them 


selves about ; then the speech-making beg 


palmetto leaves. 
an, 


and continued until each brave had glorified 


himself in particular, and the Seminoles in 


general, when tl declared to be 


1e feast was 
next in order. 

Billy now ran over to us and shook hands, 
as did other graver warriors. Even old Tus 
tenuggee grunted at us approvingly and said, 
“White man welcome, eat heap.’ 


Billy added, for my benefit, I 


lo which 
think : 
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‘Eat damn heap much. Food plenty. 
Incah !” 

Fragrant brown ears of roasted corn were 
passed round by the squaws and eaten 1n sol- 
emn silence, as emblematic of future peace 
and plenty. Then, amid a Babel of chatter- 
ing tongues, the various kinds of eatables 
were furiously attacked. How those dirty 
Seminoles could eat! The men cut large 
hunks of meat from the swinging deer and 
hog, and dipped out large gourds full of corn 
Small Indian 


pumpkins, roasted whole, were split open 


and beans from the kettles. 


and devoured by the dozen, together with 
luscious yam potatoes. 


We were stuffed to repletion, and in an 


hour every man, woman, and child was, to 


use Billy's word, ** Full— heap — too much.” 


It was long after midnight when we re- 
turned to the Blonde. In the morning we 
made our preparations to leave. Burt’s 
trunks were full of specimens, and my own 
vacation was near its end. As we lay with 
mainsail hoisted and a short turn on the 


anchor, Billy paddled out to us, and depos- 
ited a large, flopping green turtle on the deck 
as a farewell gift, remarking : 
“ Him damn good meat. White man like 
um.” 
| bade him good-by with real regret, 
associating him thereafter with pleasant mem 
ories of the blue waters, the yellow sands, 
the wealth of verdure and of animal lite, that 
conspired with a delicious neglect of time 
and oc upation to render those balmy Flor 
days an oasis of sylvan vagabondage 


busy desert of life. 


idan 
in the 

Up comes the anchor, and as the Blonde 
slowly falls off, the jib is hoisted and hauled 
flat. ‘Then the mainsheet is slacked, and a 


moment later we are gliding under a brisk 
east wind by the white light-house, past the 
swirling inlet, up through miles of oyster beds 
and mangrove islets, through Jubiter Sound 
and Narrows into the broad surface of the 
Indian River, on our northward journey 
towards home and civilization. 


William Perry Brown 
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EDWY OI] 


} 


NEVER mind the when and where of this 


tale. It is a romance, and a romance is the 


disembodied spirit of a story, only sufficiently 
materialized to render it perceptible to mor 


tal Suffice it to know that it belongs 


senses. 


to a country where castles were a part of the 


] 


vitality of the land, not picturesque cenotaphs 


of a dead past ; and to those olden days when 


men not having yet learned to delegate the 


keeping of their consciences to a national 


code of laws, came nearer to the principles 
that underlie those laws 

It was atime and country of arms. Valor 
was the saint by whom all swore, and no death 


And 


When the clash of 


was feared save a death on the straw. 


with valor ruled song 


swords was for a moment stilled, minnesing 


ers and minstrels sang of the sweetness of 

love are not the tenderest blossoms of the 

year those that are fostered by the snowdrift ? 
lhe Tower of Tynedale had had its bay 


tisms of bloodand consecrations of song more 


frequently, it may well be, than any other 


hin the same horizon bounds, for it 


ind. 


one ftiung down Dy ah € arly 


Ccastie wil 


It was a defiance 


stood on disputed g: 


l'ynedale,and 


in st 


many atime had the branksome men dashed 


themselves against it in vain assault. Once, 


indeed, the portals had traitorously yielded, 


and the banner of the ited house of the as 


, 
sailants had taunted the scattered Tynedales 


from the ments of their own tower. 


Chat dishonor had veen Wilt 


perate « but its mem 


i 
ory roused to new life the old family feud, 


urage ol the recay ture, 


which had its birth in the buried past. 


It was the thought of that unforgotten 


made m bearing of 


the lord of ‘Tynedale as he entered the de 


mesne to which a long absence had made 


him well nigh a stranger rhe gay laughter 


of his retainers, who found it joy enough to 


feel the shadow of ‘Tynedale oaks once more 
to muffle 


\ge itself 


above them, seemed to his ear but 


the angry mutter of defeated men. 


Edwy of Tynedale. 


rYNEDALE : 


[ June, 


A ROMANCE. 


was forgotten, as the very thought of the men 
of Branksome sent the hand of the old lord 
to the hilt of his sword. His steed, respond- 
ing to his unconscious touch, bounded for- 
ward, and carried him in advance of his train 
to the opening in the forest that commanded 
a distant view of the tower. 

And there the sunbeams that flashed from 
spear-head and sparkled from the jeweled 


dresses of 


lady fair and gallant knight and 
waiting esquire sank into shadows amid the 
folds of the Branksome banner, which Brank- 


some hands had 


more from the 
Dark and 


sullen hung the silken folds heavy with shame. 


flung once 


battlements of Tynedale ‘Tower. 
And dark grew the brow of the lord of Tyne 
dale, dark even as the shadows of the forest, 
The sun 


when that message met his eye. 


sank down and the night came swift!y to 
cover alike the hated banner and the little 
band resting under the edge of the wooded 
hill. 

An indifferent forester, to whom it mat- 


} 


tered little whether the flag of the tower were 


argent, told the brief tale of the 
An attack, 


hours of desperate hand-to 


gules or 
day’s foray. a surprise, a weak 
defense, a few 
hand fighting within the old walls,— and then 
the sunset with its revelation ; that was all. 
The party camped hastily. 

*“We are helpless,” said the old lord, bit 
terly, “‘ within those walls a handful may laugh 


at a host: without, a handful like this would 


be but a dash of summer raindrops on the 
stones. False stones, they protect foe and 
friend alike.’ 

hen spoke Edwy, the heir of ‘Tynedale. 
‘*My lord and father, an it please you, I 
he tower. My harp 


hath free warrant to 


will enter t will be my 


for a minstrel 


passport, 


hall and bower. Once within, it will go hard 


but I find means to open the gates to our 
men ere the morning.” 


| 


} } 
ne Od 


He felt the 
fever of youth throb in his veins for a moment ; 


lord’s eye flashed. 
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then it passed, but he beheld his own spirit 
kindling keen and high in the dauntless youth 
who faced him. 

‘“Go, my child. The honor of Tynedale 
is in your hands.’ 

So it shortly came to pass that a gay young 
minstrel boldly demanded admittance for his 
harp and himself at the gate where Edwy of 
Tynedale might not pass for his life. A rude 
welcome greeted him from the hall. 

“Enter, thou minstrel lad. Such a day as 
of What 
ballads hast thou that are new ? 


“ Ballads new and old in plenty to pleas- 


this hath merited a night 


song. 


ure the lords of Tynedale Tower,” answered 


Edwy calmly, resting his harp near the board 
about which lounged the dark men of Brank- 
some, pledging their victory in tankards of 
his trampled and 


l'ynedale ale. At feet, 


stained, lay the silken banner of his house, 
rudely torn from the battlement. But noone 
saw the fire that smouldered under Edwy’s 
lowered lids. 


] 


“ Sing, harper, and Oswald dance.’ 


‘* Oswald shall dance the morrow. ’ 


Edwy had already noted the bound figure 


of Oswald, an ancient servitor of the house, 


who listened unmoved to the rude jests and 


taunts of the soldiery. Once, at the first 


tone of Edwy’s voice, a quiver passed over 


his blood-stained cheek, but he raised not his 


eyes from the floor. Grim, stern, silent, he 


waited, and if he strained his iron muscles 


against the cords till he felt them slip and 


yield, no one heeded. ‘The youth with his 
+} 


harp was more diverting than the impassive 


prisoner, whom their gibes moved 


Savage 
not. 


4 


“A song! a song \fter the battle-cry, 
the madrigal.” 

‘*T have little faith in your madrigals and 
minstrels,” growled one stout wight. “They 
are all false, these fair-fingered squires, who 
love better the strumming ofa harp than the 


a bowstring. 


twang of 
*“ Thou art soured, Gregory, and hast lost 

thy taste for love songs since Edric spoiled 

thy pretty face for thee.’ 

go then 


“ Fill thy tankard, Gregory, and 


to slee p. 


Edwy of 
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Gregory scowled, but profited by the coun- 
sel. 

‘** Now, harper, give us the last ballad in 
thy wallet.” 

Edwy’s fingers had been straying over the 
strings of the harp, waking those low, soft 
murmurs that musicians love. Now, witha 
free hand, he struck the ringing chords, and 
no one save Oswald heard aught but careless 


melody in the young voice that filled the hall. 


‘Burd Margret hath gone to the 


rreenwood alone, 


g 
Alone to the greenw tre 

‘ Nay, sister, | pray thee to hinder me not 
My true-love will tarry for t 

And first there came riding a visored knight 
All fast by the greenwood tree ; 

‘Burd Margret, burd Maryret, thy Willie is false, 
| I will thy true-love be 

O Willie, my Willie, and ha 1 forgo 
Vhe tryst t ust plighted with me ? 

) ] l S hat my Willi e, 
I is will thy Mar ire e¢ 

‘Nay, wee} t, fair n 1 hou with me ; 
My cast] e! sea.’ 

Nay, tl h all forsake lf less my dear, 
Yet I will a M I ret be 

Tt prang the | I } g int gray 
All er tl rreenW 1 tree eed, 
| < Ul y sweet 1 I rue-love m I, 
Thy Wi n s | uthi » the 


Ihe languishing strains sank softly, to be 


caught up and repeated by lusty voices, till 


the armor on the walls rang again. Deep 


were the draughts of Oswald’s ale. and Edwv 


joined in draining the circling cup, mutter- 


ing a prayer to his patron saint the while that 


] 


a deep sleep might mingle with the mead for 


thethirsty rogues. But f 


w were yet ready to 


follow the lead of Gregory, sullenly snoring 


on a bench by the door, and soon the min- 
ole d voices demanded another song. 


“And let it be a song for for 


love Sk k boys.” 


men, not 


Edwy was as willing as ever was minstrel 
to pleasure his audience, and with a ringing 
voice he gave them old Oswald’s favorite. 

| e the arrows Sko, 
Deadly the song of bow 
I laugheth he, 
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Death grimly waits his behest, 


Singling the strongest a est ; 
Never shall they 
Greet the gla 1 day; 
Low in the lies their cre 
I ely ar i rnful is S 
Wearily le lays go; 
All in the land 
Fear his strong hand, 


Neer can he find a stout foe. 


\s Edwy finished the song, he lifted his 
eyes and squarely encountered an intent 


which he seemed to have felt before he 
h | med to I felt | I 


yaze, 


turned. He saw a mere boy, whose fair, 


floating hair and gravely sweet face made 


him seem as apart from these dark-visaged 
men of blood as a saint stepped down from 
the stained windows of some cathedral 
Once before that boyish face with its halo 
of golden hair had held Edwy’s eye, and 
with a lightning flash of memory that earlier 
meeting was recalled It was a lonely spot 


} 


on the mountain side, and the fearless boy, 


with failing strength, was holding at bay an 


antlered stag Had Edwy’s trusty spear 
swerved then or lingered, no morrow had 
ever smiled on the brave hunter. Now in 


the deep look, more potent than speech, that 


held their eyes locked for a moment ere they 


swerved aside, Edwy read that he was known. 


His fingers trembled as he struck slow frag 
ments of music from the obedient strings, and 


ringing in his ears that sounded 


Then 


and he 


there was a 


like the battle-cry of the Branksomes 


the bl back to his heart, 


od surged 
ifted his dauntless Tynedale face to his foes. 


[rapped and at their mercy he knew himself, 


but at least he could show them ~-how the 


to die Lhe liquid 


shivered into a sharp silence 


['ynedales were wont 


drops of musi 


is his hand forsook the strings to rest lightly 


the short 


on sword at his belt, while his 


uughty glance swept the hall. But there 


was no answer to his silent challenge, and now 
in the averted face of the boy he read not the 


triumph of an enemy, but the grieved per 


plexity of a child. 


Edwy understood. ‘That the boy remem 


} 


bered his benefactor’s face was proved past 


} 
iOng 


doubt in that first gaze, and now his 


troubled silencerevealed that he remembered 


the benefaction also. But silence was hard 


Edwy of Tynedale. 
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for Edwy’s beating heart to bear, and strik- 
meas- 

that 
The carouse about 


the chords sharply, he gave to 
the 
his brain 


ing 


ured music tumultuous words 
throbbed in 
the board was somewhat hushed, but Edwy 
sang only for the boy, whose drooping eyes 
could not bear the steadfast gaze he bent 


upon them. 


‘Lone is the mountain path, 
Dark is the glen, 
Fierce is the a red stag, 
Hater m 
Hapk he yw, 
Lacking his spear, 
Woe t ! hunter | : 
Death drawet! I 
I n | i wait, 
Sti o herr 
In the lone m tain glen 
Whiten his es 
Che boy shuddered and met Edwy’s look 
pleadingly. One word from those beardless 


lips and the minstrel had sung his last strain, 


but the word was not spoken. Edwy read 


the conflicting emotions that held him pas 


sive, and with that sense of power that is the 


wine of strong souls, he knew his own dom 


ination over the heart he had preserved. 
Armed men ringed him in, sleeping, drink 
ing, or shouting fragments of merry song, but 
he who roused them from their careless mood 
would find that he had wakened the sleeping 
sheathed daggers were used 


cobra. Chose 


out at a word. In their midst 


sat the boy, with whom he dare not speak, 


his judge, — looking into eyes the Branksome 
men had good reason to fear, and meeting 
\nd here stood he, 


no hand 


: ; 
the glance of his savior 


Edwy, the heir of Tynedale, with 


raised against him, yet face to face with death 


They were nostrangers Oft had they meas- 


ured strength with strength before, where steel 


flashed keen betwixt them, or the precipice 


waited hungrily for a heedless step, but never 


yet had they met in the breath of a song. 


In one fierce moment he grasped the full 
strength of life. The little band waiting his 


signal without, the walls that even now 


echoed to the laughter of the foes of his 
house, all rested on his power [to hold and 
control] the will of the child who now raised 


questioning eyes to his, as asking counsel 
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The battle courage flushed his dark cheek as. 


he once more touched his harp. He must 
sing, as he had fought, for his life and the 
honor of Tynedale. 

‘* Faithless are lovers, but lovers are many ; 
Maidens are cruel, but hearts heal anain ; 


Thankless are beggars, who take the drink-penny, 


Few hold remembrance while one moon may wane 
Chiefest in infamy whom may we call ? 
Ingrate of ingrates and king of them all ? 
Who but the traitor to friend and to honor ? 

Who I the dastar lrunken with strife, 
Strikes at the bosom that s pred and saved him, 
Offers him death who hath rendered him life ? 

Dead in dishonor or living in shame, 
Bards shall remember t tardly name.” 


Edwy ceased. Had he lost or won in the 
game where the stake was life? ‘The boy’s 
grave eyes glowed with a clear light, and as 
the impetuous strain sank to silence, he drew 
the harp from Edwy’s arn 

‘* Methinks your songs ring not true, fair 
harper. There be blacker traitors than he 
who slays even a friend 

And with a mournful yet steadfast look he 


gave In song his answer to Edwy’s challenge 


‘© Youthful knight, I charge thee well, 
( I I rest 
rt I é 
T SW 10u fares 
| life, thy fri thy 
1) end] . 
Edwy had lost. As the verse ended with 


a tremble, the two stood silently side by side, 
watching the quivering strings. The last 
faint vibration died away, and with eyes that 
seemed not to see, the boy stepped forward 
and raised his hand imperiously for silence. 
But Edwy was before him 

** Nay, boy, there shall be no need. I 
saved thee once from death, I will save thee 
now from ingratitude.” 

Snatching up the silken banner of his 
house he wound it as a shield about his left 
arm, and with drawn sword he planted his 
back against a friendly wall. 

*“Ye men of Branksome, heard ye ever 
melody like this before ? 

And lifting his clear voice, the battle-song 
of the Tynedales rung out over the heads 


of the conquerors with defiant boldness. 
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‘*A Tynedale! a Tynedale! and merry St. Andrew 
to aid! 
While blood may flow or edge may bite, a Tynedale 


wields the blade ! 


While heart can beat or eye can see, a Tynedale 
fronts the fray ! 

\ Tynedale! a Tynedale! St. Andrew wins the 
lav 1” 


(here was a hush like death; then the 
wide hall echoed and reéchoed with a hoarse 
cry of “ Death to the Tynedale!” and fifty 
swords flashed their menace out; fifty foe- 
men, wild with hate, leaped to face him. 
hen they paused, awed by the dauntlessness 
of the proud youth, whose eyelid never quiv- 
ered. He would die, but not alone. A 
moment, and they closed upon him, while 
flashing steel on steel struck fire. <A shriek, 
a groan, but not from Edwy’s lips; a narrow- 
ing circle of sword-points, yet with guard 
and thrust Edwy held his own. He felt the 
blood 


to weaken and yield, and gasping out “A 


low from his breast, the wall seemed 


lynedale !” he sank to the floor. 

Was it the echo of his voice, or the wild 
heart-blood beating in his ears? His last 
words were caught up and repeated : 

\ Tynedale to the rescue ! A Tynedale!” 

Chen for Edwy came silence. 

But not for the hall. ‘Through the portal 
sprang Oswald, leading the Tynedale men, 
who had waited without in the shadows for 
Edwy’s signal. The signal had come, but 
from Oswald’s hand, at the moment when 
the defiance of the minstrel in the hall had 
left the door unguarded. 

Hand to hand and knee to knee they 
fought about the board; but the cry of 
“Strike for Edwy made the Tynedales 
irresistible. ‘The mead had not ceased to 
flow from the overturned tankards before 
l'ynedale Tower again floated the banner 
they unwound from Edwy’s arm. 

Then Oswald lifted Edwy’s head and 
stanched the wound in his breast. The blue 
eyes slowly opened. 

** Edwy, lad, how is it with thee?” 

Kdwy laughed. 

‘*T’ faith, Oswald, I fear me my harp must 
lie idle for many a day. But.is the boy 
safe ? 


Lily A. Long. 
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THE CRY OF THE UNFIT. 


\DOWN a river on a starless night, 

Alone within a boat 

My being seemed to float, 
Expectant, listening, longing for the light. 

e 

(nd ever ceaselessly the river sped 

\ll dark by stern and keel; 

And yet O, I could feel 


Upon its bosom floating there, the dead 


Ay, feel them rushing by in numbers vast, 


his unseen, felt, became intensest pain, 
When thus I faltering spake, 
} ] 1 «} : | 
Lh 5 dared ne Slience reaAK 


‘(© life, have miseries past brought thee som: in ? 


Swift from the darkling deep there came a voics 

In answer eloquent 
Through cruel tures spent 

lo m yblivion came, and I r e 

Then voice rose after voice and filled the air, 
\ mighty, piercing cry, 
In weird accord, whilst I, 

\ ~ ind he ess, mutely listened there. 

The fossil past to living pr nt, Hail! 
Vaunt not thyself of strength 
Ur pertectness At length 

Fore stress of circumstance thou too mayst quai 


Though proved unfitted to survive tn life, 
some had ont day of 
And, struggling side by side 


With other types did vanquish in the strife. 


nou we pine 
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‘* Amidst oblivion’s depths we restful view, 
From animalculze 
To man, their destiny 

Eternal strife,—pursued or else pursue. 


““Despise us not: we do not envy thee. 
Lost, broken links, we had : 
Our use, and now yield glad 


Obedience to fate’s austere decree. 


“Yea: and rejoice that hunger we know not, 





Nor cold, nor parasite ; 


Nor yet to guard and fight 


‘Gainst enemies perpetual, our lot. 


‘O Living, 


o’er our dust and bones who thrive, 


Joy in successful strife ; 


But also joy when life 


Decrees you death that others may survive.” 


THE DOOM OF 


My 
plained within the few words of a brief title, 


subject, which cannot be fully ex- 
is an inquiry into the causes of the relative 
insignificance of the Californian aborigines in 
the present industry and society of the State. 

In 1768 the red men of California num- 
bered, perhaps, two hundred thousand. The 
friars and early navigators made no estimate 
of the numbers in any considerable region. 


The first and best estimates were made by J. 


S. Smith about 1830. After traveling from 
lejon Pass to Mt. Shasta, he expressed the 
opinion that there were 150,000 people in 
the basin of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers. A man of quick observation, cool 
judgment, and extensive experience, he is the 
best authority. That basin certainly did not 
contain more than three-fourths of the abo- 
riginal population of California. It does not 
now contain one-half of the white population. 


lhe only censuses of the Indians taken before 


Augusta E.. Towner. 


THE CALIFORNIAN ABORIGINES.’ 


the middle of this century were those of the 
missions, which held possession of about one 
In 1826 
they had 20,500 aboriginal subjects, and per- 


eighth of the territory of the State. 
haps there were 2,000 more at the pueblos 
or villages and the presidios or fortified towns, 
making 22,500 as the highest figure of the 
mission Indian population. 

Mofras publishes a table of the population, 
herds, and agricultural products, in 1830, 
showing that the Indians at the missions then 
numbered 30,000; but these figures though 
copied by Dwinelle and Gleason, and referred 
to as correct by other authors, are the prod- 
ucts of ignorant supposition or of studious 
fraud, as any one can soon find by comparing 
them with the reports for the years 1827, 
1828, 1829, and 1832, given in the fifth Mis- 
sion volume of the Spanish archives, in the 
United States Surveyor General’s office in 
San Francisco. Mofras says he got his fig- 
the Prefect of the Missions, and 


Prefect, is not 


ures from 


Mr. Hartwell, the alive to 
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defend himself. Whoever the author, and 
whatever the motive of the misrepresentation, 
» convey the impressions that 


its effect 1s t 


the missions reached a higher prosperity than 


I 
they ever did, and that their prosperity con- 
tinued to increase until 183 whereas, In 
some important respects, their decay had 


made rapid progress before that year 
If the 


portion to area in other parts of the State as 


aborigines were as numerous In pro 


in the mission domain in 1826, the total In 
dian population of California was then about 
180, But we must remember that the 
red men had then been dying off at the mis 


sions for more than half a century; and that 
in its supplies of acorns, tule roots ver, 
salmon, and pine nuts, — which furnished a 
large part of the aboriginal provisior th 
mission region was Inierior ) remaindelr 
of the State generally, the deserts ex¢ e( 
rhe late George Yount told methat when 
he first became familiar with Napa, Sulsun, 
and Knight valleys about fifty years ago, the 
Indian population there was large, and about 


Clear Lake really dens and although he 
gave no figures, he conveyed the impression 
that there must have been 40, Indians 
west of the main ridge of the Coast Moun 
tains, between San Francisco Bay and the 
Klamath River 

These remarks about the number of ab 
original inhabitants are offered not con 


as calling attention 
Whether 


was 2 i or 150, oT 


clusive, but 


authorities. the number in 1768 


_— h 
75 nas 


certainly been a great decrease. ‘The Indians 


of pure blood in California now do not ex- 


ceed s, They have entirely disappeared 


from regions in which they were numerous 


four generations since; and where a few 


remain they are the lowest samples of human- 


ity within our borders. 


The main causes of tl are the 


low condition of their cultu hen civilized 


men came among them, and the physical 


and intellectual unfitness of low savages for 
None killed DV ¢ 
as in the Antilles, 


few by war as compared with 


civilized life. were ym pul- 


sory labor, and relatively 


the tribes in 


the basin of the Mississippi 
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The Californian Indians generally were ex- 


tremely low in culture. They did not till 


the soil, 
nor weave cloth, not 


nor polish stone, nor burn pottery, 


make canoes, nor pos- 


sess extensive political organization, nor sub- 


mit themselves to permanent chiefs, nor even 
keep tame dogs. All the characteristics of 
a higher savagism observed among the abo- 


rigines on the Atlantic slope of the continent 


lhe natural capacity and 


were here lacking. 


intellectual activity, the military enterprise 


and oratorical nius, prominent among the 


Iroquois and Algonkins, were unknown west 


of the Sierra Nevada. Our sympathies for 
muration for cour 


arous d by 


moral character, and our: 


and 


age any 


public spirit, are n 
g Philip, Brandt, 
Jacket, 


the Creeks, Del- 


Californian Pocahontas, Ku 


Logan, Tecumseh, Red or Black 


Hawk. Instead of rivals of 


awares, and Shawnees as wart orators, 


LOrs, 


and cultivators of the ground, we find herea 


race which competes with the Bushmen, and 


aboriginal Australians and Tasmanians, for 


the lowest place in the scal f human exist- 
ence, 

\s a general rule, savages die out when 
they come in contact with civilization. They 


have entirely disappeared in ‘Tasmania and 


Antilles ; they 


some of t are rapidly de- 
creasing in Australia, Polynesia, and portions 


North an 


Britons, 


of Africa and 1 South America; 


under the dominion ot \mericans, 


Frenchmen, and Spaniards, and under the 


ecclesiastical supervision of Catholics and 


Protestants. ‘The wider the gap between the 


Savagism and the civilization brought togeth- 


er, the more fatal the contact to the lower 


race ; and nowhere has the gap been greater 


than in California. Our ab rigines were so 


low that, like herbivorous beasts, all grew fat 
in the spring when clover was abundant, and 


lean in winter ; and their children, at least 


in some districts, were nearly all born about 


the same season. 


Ihe Indians were brought to the Francis- 


can missions by force and held there as serfs. 


little force was needed and little used. Five 


Spanish soldiers were regarded as enough 


for a mission where, after a 


there 


generation or two, 


might be five hundred or more red 
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men. The Indian serfs were compelled to 


labor without pay; they were restricted to 


certain limits , they cou!d make no legal con 
tract ; some of them were locked up at night; 


adults and women, as well as children and 


males, were subject to the lash at the order of 


and goads and whips were used 


the friars 


by monitors in church to correct the irrever- 


ent and inattentive. 


In church records and in common con 


versation, the friars designated the Indians as 


gente sin rason, people without reason, as dis 


tinct from the whites or reasoning people, 


gente de razon. No Franciscan or Domini- 


can friar, no Jesuit objected to the use of this 


contemptuous designation in California or 


Lower California ; none recommended an 


aborigine of California or Lower California 
any responsible civil, military, 
After the Indians of 


had been under the instruction 


as suitable for 


, : 
or ecciesiastical omce, 


1 
tne 


peninsula 
of the Jesuits for more than two generations, 


they still, in the opinion of Venegas, lacked 


“rationality, manners, utility to themselves 


and to society, and every quality that gives 
dignity to humanity He might have been 


more complimentary but scarcely more ex 
Baegert, a brother Jesuit, expressed 


He 


have neither reason nor regard for the future ; 


plicit. 


himself in similar’ spirit. said “they 


they follow their impulses like cattle.” La 
Pérouse, the distinguished French navigator, 
who visited Monterey about a hundred years 
ago, wrote that the friars had come to the 
the Indians 


long instruction did 


conclusion that the reason of 
could not be developed ; 


] 


not enable them generally to comprehend 


that four and four make eight. In 1792, the 
equally distinguished English navigator, Van- 
couver, could not discover that the Indians 
at San Francisco had derived any benefit 


thei 


the most abject 


from conversion ; they were still “in 


state of uncivilization.” 


Kotzebue, the Russian navigator, obtained a 
similar impression from his inspection of the 
Eleven 


Indians at San Francisco in 1815. 


years later, Captain Beechey, at the head of 
a British exploring expedition, entered our 
bay, and in his presence the friars spoke of 


their red converts as destias, beasts. He 
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said of them that they possessed ‘neither the 
will, the steadiness, nor the patience to pro- 
vide for themselves.” In 1839 Forbes wrote 
of them as “superstitious and pusillanimous 
slaves.” He says ‘“‘the act of making the 
cross, kneeling at proper times, and other 
such like mechanical rites, constitute no small 
part of the religion of these poor people.” 
Something of the estimate in which the ab- 
held may be inferred from a 


While visiting the 


origines were 
story told by Beechey. 
mission of San José, he took dinner there, 
and after the meal the friar in charge amused 
himself and his guest by wrapping pancakes 
or tortillas into balls, which he threw at the 
heads of his attendant Indian servant boys, 
whose duty it was to catch these missiles, on 
the wing, with their teeth and devour them, 

Ihe aborigines never showed any zealous 
faith in Christianity. Unlike the negroes in 
the southern States, they took no delight in 


singing hymns among themselves; unlike 


tne 
it to convert the neighboring heathen. 


ou 


Polynesian Christians, they never went 


When they escaped from the missions, as 
they frequently did, they always left their 


new religion behind them. 


In the course of 
three-quarters of a century thousands of such 
fugitives fled to the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento valleys, and to the Sierra Nevada, 
and mingled with the wild tribes, without 
leaving the least trace there of permanent 
Christian influence. 

Che friars did not teach the aborigines 
to be great mechanics. Among its Spanish 


, 
settlers, the 


territory did not possess one 
blacksmith, carpenter, wheelwright, ship- 
wright, or turner competent to take a respec- 
table position among his fellow-craftsmen at 
the time in London, Paris, or New York. No 
good plough, good wagon, good boat, or 
good rifle was ever made in a mission work- 
shop. ‘The Indians did not have an oppor- 
tunity to learn thoroughly any mechanical 
trade, or any of the finer branches of horti- 
culture. ‘There was no skillful nurseryman 
among them. 

The missions under Spain produced noth- 
ing save tallow forexportation. ‘They accu- 
mulated no wealth save by the natural increase 
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of their herds. 
figs, pears, olives, and a few other fruits, but 


They had seedling grapes, 


at most of the establishments not more than 
enough for the use of the white residents. 
Even grain was so scant in quantity that in 
ordinary seasons the Indian women were sent 
out at most of the missions to gather acorns 
and grass seeds, and the roots of wild plants, 
to supply the deficiency. The missions never 
paid their own expenses. 

So soon as the aborigines fell under mis- 
The 


number of the neophytes continued to in- 


sion control, they began to die out. 


crease for nearly sixty years, but always by 


additions from without, never by the excess 


of births over deaths. ‘The proportions of 


males to females, and of adults to children, 


were usually very large. In 1828, Soledad 


had twice as many men as women; San 


Luis Obispo, San Antonio, and Santa Clara 


go cent more; San José, Santa Clara, 


and San Carlos eact 


per 


cent more. In 


25 per 
1826 there were 5,600 children at all of the 
missions, or only about one'third as many as 
there should have been in a growing popula- 
tion. The small number of girls, as com- 
pared with boys, at some of the missions, 
suggests suspicions of infanticide. 

lhe 


the deaths numbered 1,52 


large. In 


while the 


mortality was very 1827 


7) Dap- 
, 


tisms were 961, showing that there were 54 


per cent more deaths than births. There 


was a decrease of 2 per cent of the entire 


Indian population at the missions in that one 


year. With the same number of deaths and 


no more births, the whole race would die out 


in 40 years. [his great mortality’ is not 
attributed to any exceptional epidemic. At 
San Francisco the annual mortality in 1815 
and 1816 was 25 per cent. The general 


average at the missions from 1769 till 1835 
} 


eems to have been about 


that 


7 pere ent, or three 


mong the 


1 


higher than white in 


habitants of California then and now. 


There was no well educated physician 
umonyg the Franciscan friars or their military 
companies Various infectious and conta- 
ious diseases, introduced by the Spaniards, 


i 
aged with destructive and almost unchecked 


ry among the aborigines. We hear not 
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ing of inoculation; nothing of vaccination 
until after the smallpox had prevailed exten- 
sively for thirty years. Under the aboriginal 
treatment, measles and diseases of little note 
in civilized communities were generally fatal 
to the red men. 

There is no record to show that any of the 
friars ever studied the causes of this frightful 
mortality. It seems to have been regarded 
as a matter for which there was no remedy. 
The Indians did not work enough to hurt 
them. They were driven to toil, but never 
to excessive exertion. The feeling between 
them and the friars was generally very kind 
on both sides. 
have 
died as rapidly as under Spanish and Mexi- 


Under American rule the Indians 


can. About 30 years ago several hundred 
Indian children were apprenticed as servants 
in American families, and, though treated 
with much kindness in many cases, most of 
them died of scrofula or consumption before 
reaching the age of 20, and nearly all before 
30. After some inquiry I have heard of only 
one who has survived to be 40 years old. 
Notwithstanding the great mortality among 
the Indians generally, some of the older gen- 
eration reached a remarkable longevity. 
There is perhaps no other race in which so 
large a proportion of persons have reached 


| he 


San Gabriel 


an age of I1o years or more matri- 


archal age of 130 is reported at 
and Santa Cruz. 

Many of the Indian women at the missions 
became the wives of Spanish-American sol- 
diers, themselves of mixed blood, and their 
descendants were a handsome, healthy, pro- 
lific race. ‘They had however been bred in 
ignorance and contempt of agricultural and 


| 


mechanical toil ; and their idleness, fondness 


for gambling, careless management of their 


property, and willingness to mortgage their 
land for money at very high rates of interest, 


partly perhaps consequences of their Indian 
blood, have brought most of them to abject 
poverty, and many to gross demoralization. 


\fter 119 years of association with white 


men in California, there 1s now in our 
State one first-rate farmer, mechanic or book- 
keeper of pure aboriginal blood; not one 
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merchant or owner of a large herd of cattle. 
Many Indians have been good workers for a 
few weeks or months at a time in vineyards, 
orchards, hop-fields, grain fields, and sheep- 
shearing, but at the close of the season they 
have wasted their earnings in dissipation, and 
then lounged about in idleness until another 
period of high wages would stimulate them 
to exertion. This mode of life among the 
men, the degraded character of the women, 
the squalor of their dwellings, and the fre- 
quency of thefts near their camps, render 
them very undesirable as neighbors. 

There never has been a time since 1846 
when an Indian disposed to work faithfully 
could not get regular and profitable employ- 
ment ; when he could not save enough in a 
year to pay for forty acres of land ; and when 
after buying he could not be protected in its 
possession. ‘Thousands of white men, after 
arriving in California without a dollar, be- 
came rich by toil and egonomy ; with better 
opportunities, for he was here when the com- 
mon laborer could get $10 or $20 a day, not 
one Indian has done so, 

The most successful Indians today in Cal- 
ifornia are in Ukiah valley. They live in 
houses, support themselves without begging 
or thieving, and in the harvest season are in 
demand as laborers. ‘hey own wagons and 
horses. One aboriginal community has-for 
years owned a farm of 12¢ acres, worth now 
perhaps $15,000. They have a debt of about 


1,000, which neither increases nor dimin- 
Ihe head man of the party is a good 


1 l hey 


farm laborer, but not a good manager. 
are regarded with more favor than China- 


ishes. 


men by the white men, and are desirable 
neighbors about harvest time. 

I should do injustice to my subject if I 
should pass, without notice, the false impres 
Indian character, 


sions of the Californian 


and of the treatment of the aborigines in this 
State of the American government and peo- 
ple, conveyed in the popular romance “ Ra- 
mona.” Mrs. 
with noble motives, but 
basis for what she in- 


She 


Helen Hunt Jackson wrote 


without the studies 


requisite to get a safe 
tended to be a faithful historical novel. 
depicted the Californian Indian by types 
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which never belonged to his blood, even ex- 
ceptionally. In his favor, she asserted di- 
rectly and indirectly much that is false ; on 
the other side, she omitted much that is true. 
There is no justification for her statement 
that the Americans would not let an Indian 
keep accounts, or for the other assertion that 
a typical Indian was ever competent to keep 
accounts. The assertion that under the do- 
minion of Spain a redskin kept the books at 
San Luis Rey, and paid thousands of dollars 
monthly as wages in gold, is drawn from her 
fancy, and does not harmonize with the facts 
that in those times the coin usually seen at 
and very scarce — was silver, 
gold; that the Indians 
that not $50 were paid as wages in 
that no Indian kept 


the missions 
not received no 
wages ; 
a month to white men ; 
the accounts, or had charge of the Mission 
cash. 

Among the numerous papers preserved in 
the Spanish archives I do not remember sze- 
ing one written under the dominion of Spain 
by a Californian Indian, and Mr. Forbes, the 
custodian of those archives, tells me that no 
such document is known to him. 

Of the historical facts relating to the treat- 
ment of the Indians by the Spaniards, Mex- 
icans, and Americans in California; of the 
laws relating to the rights of the red men; of 
the ordinary lifeamong the Indians, friars, and 
rancheros ; and of the typical baptismal and 
family names of the Spanish Californians ; 
of all Mrs. 
that she blundered in every direction. 


these Jackson knew so little 
Her 
hero’s name Alessandro is Italian, not Span- 
ish. ‘The Spanish name is Alejandro. One 
of her male characters is called Luizo, evi- 
dently a modification of the Italian Luigi. 
She evidently did not know that Luis, as in 
San Luis Obispo, is the Spanish equivalent 
of the English Lewis, the Italian 
Luigi. Her knowledge of Italian and igno- 


rance of Spanish crop out again in the Ital- 


and of 


ian family names of Ortegna and Gonzaga, 
which have no appropriateness as typical of 
Spanish Californian life. One defender of 
Mrs. Jackson imagined that Alessandro was 
baptized by an Italian Franciscan, but there 


never was such a Franciscan ata Californian 
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mission under Spain or Mexico, and if there 


had been he could not have conferred the 


family names of Ortegna and Gonzaga, or 


have invented the half-breed word Luigo 


And yet we cannot withhold our admira 


tion 


from generous zeal, even after we know 


that it has, by mistake, devoted itself to the 


wrong side. The general result of such effort, 


and special result in the case under consid 


} 
ii¢ 


eration, will be the vindication and more 


recognition of truth and 


el grateful to Mrs. 


common justice. 


Besides, Californians will f 
yr laying the scene of her story in 


for recognizing the I 


Jackson fi 


their State rich material 


for romance in our local history, scenery and 
] of 


people. Notwithstanding her mistakes 
11 | 1 
cherished as 


judgment, her memory will be 


that of a brilliant writer, a charming compan 


ion, and a good woman. 

The Jesuit missions in Lower California 
were founded about 1700; and as the aborigi 
nes there are near akin to those of our State, 


we may say that the Californian Indians have 


THE SEQUEL TO “JOB WAI 


IN that most charming of scrap-bags of in- 
cident and episode, Irving’s “Tales of a Trav 
eler tales that have that powerf and 
penetrating or of romantic adventure and 
chivalrous deed whicl r later romance 
vith their delicately aron drawing-room 
comedies and ball-room tragedi too often 
iffect to scorn Buckthorne declares the 
vagyabon ve of his life to bed tl poet 
ical spirit in him, which,impatient of tramme 
ind ardent for novelty, impelled him to seek 
ever ‘‘ fresh woods and pastures new. If 
B ckthorne is right —and 1 y experl e of 
men | ts, Sav In 1 ersonal case, 
affirms t | hould b ne f the 
most beloved of the sons of the muse 


here are few lands in which the sun has 
not my path by day, nor the moon by 
night. African diamond fields, California 
old fields, Russian steppes, Indian jungles 


i 
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been in contact with civilization for nearly 
two centuries. The general result has already 
been stated: great decrease in numbers and 
moral discouragement. The doom of the 
red race is written in our local history, even 
in those districts where they are most numer- 
ous, and where they appear to the least dis- 


They 


steadily dying out. 


in misery, and are 


advantage. live 


\fter a few generations, 
] 


not one of pure blood will remain. They 
will leaveno subject of boast to their descend 


ants. They have no battle, no hero, no mon- 


ument, no built fortification, no purposely 


built mound, no polished stone ax, no ele- 
gantly carved stone pipe, no song, no nota- 


vend, no speech 
A few 


shell mounds, a few arrowheads and mortars, 


ble tradition or interesting 


that deserves a permanent record. 


a few names of counties, valleys, rivers and 


towns, a few drops of dark blood mixed with 
these will be all tl 


of its aboriginal pop@lation in the California 


the white, vat will remain 


of the twenty-first century 


John S. Hittell. 


LER’S RASH SPECULATION.” 


South American pampas, have all borne my 
footsteps ; to say nothing of the walks where 


I could not but tread these days when 
“everybody goes to Europe 

rom these vagabond ex} ms I have 
returned at longer or shorter intervals to don 
again for a time the hab of civiliza 
tion, to walk, dance, and drive the diurnal 
and nocturnal tour of moder ciety : and 
having completed the penitential pilgrimage 
which that popess exacts, aga to fl is a 
bird to the mountains, the plain, or the sea, 
knowing that I shall return to enact the same 
farcical, yet eminently tragic routine of 


‘hilite . 
Kliling time 


In spite of Mr. Buckthorn 


observations, as yet, 


and my own 


since the down of man 
hood was first shaved from the 


Turcqgu 
and gray, I 


lip where a 


mustache @ /a now reposes unde 


cided ’twixt brown have never 
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Undoubt 


edly I have picked up in my wanderings 


sought to express myself in verse. 


much of incident, romantic, tragic, pathetic 

and still more undoubtedly the public has 
known a part of it from my pen, for I have 
been a not wholly unsuccessful writer of mag- 
azine stories ; and through the pages of the 
last fifteen years’ magazines may be found as 
en as from 


many, perhaps, from my | any 


other of my class of literary workers,— arti 
cles always cast in the form of fiction, but 
invariably, in all essential characteristics, a 
veritable transcript of some phase of actual 
life seen or known of by me. 

lo this I attribute all of what success I 
have obtained as a writer; for I believe that 
"a natural, unperverted mind in reading fic- 
tion will, with almost unerring skill, detect 
and refuse to be moved by that which is a 
genuine fiction of the writer. 

In June of 1869 I returned to New York, 
from a winter spent in Mexico and Central 
America, where I had been helping my friend 
Boskell in some archeological and historical 
researches among the ruins of the ancient 
Aztec cities, and filling my note books with 
sketches of the brilliant tropical life of those 
wonderful lands, Arrived in the city, my re 
spects paid to my maternal aunt, with whom 
I made my home during my stays in Gotham, 
I strolled around to the office of the maga 
zine that had for several years been the me 
dium through which I opened my note books 
to the public. I was heartily greeted by all, 
and after giving a short résumé of my trip to 
the affable Wallby, the editor-in-chief, I sat 
down with my friend Carman, the sub-editor, 
for an hour of that heterogeneous talk which 
any two friends of a sociable nature will find 
so delightful after a separation. My histori 
cal delving, his last poem, my recent volume 
of stories, which had not sold well, his tribu- 
lations with would-be poets and novelists, 
made that mélange of conversation that we 


scribes relish more than the most rarefied 


conversation of a Concord philosopher. 

After running a dozen times the gamut of 
our “ writer’s experience,” Carman suddenly 
I’d almost 


remarked, “By Jove, Eswell ! 


forgotten it. You’ve missed something by 
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your winter’s devotions at the sun-god’s altars. 
Here you are running off to every fraction 
of the globe in search of something new ; 
when, if you only stayed long enough right 
here in despised Gotham, you'd find with- 
out seeking the most wonderful and roman- 
tic adventures.” 

“Wonderful reasoner,” I dryly remarked. 

“Well, it’s so!” he continued. ‘I’ve no 
patience with you cosmopolitan, globe-trot- 
ting, half-heathen, peripatetic fellows, who 
can’t see anything new or interesting or worth 
a moment’s notice in your own land. You ’ve 
got to see something trans-Atlantic or trans- 
Pacific or trans the borders of your own coun- 


try before you open your unconscionably stu- 


pid eyes. I tell you, Eswell, you rea 
you rea 
“Come! Come!” I cried. ‘ You know 


I’m not half that bad. 
confess myself consumed with curiosity to 


And to prove it, I 


know what that romantic adventure may be 
that I ’ve missed.” 

“T’ve a great notion not to tell you,” he 
answered. ‘ You wouldn't have half appre- 
ciated it if you ‘d been here, you ’ve so expa- 
triated your 
You went south in November, did 


Well, along in the early part of 


emotions. However, I suppose 
I must. 
n’t you? 
December, one afternoon when I came in, 
Wallby said, ‘There was a young woman here 
this afternoon asking for Eswell,— wanted to 
know he’d be back, if he could be 


found here when he came, and so forth. I 


when 


told her I could n’t tell, but you were familiar 
as if any one could be fam 
Well, Wallby 


said he had told her to call some day when 


with his plans” 
iliar with the plans of sucha 
I was in, and I could doubtless inform her 
as to your return. 

‘*Some one who wants him to godfather 
her first volume of poems,’ I concluded ; and 
then I trembled at the thought of my coming 
interview with her and her questions. ‘ Don’t 
you think he will write a preface to my book ? 
Is he encouraging to young poets? It is so 
discouraging to be a young poet.’ 

“Two weeks went along and I was begin- 
ning to hope that I was to be favored by for- 
day Wallby called, ‘ Mr. 


tune, when one 
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Carman,’ and ushered in ‘the lady who wishes 
to enquire for Mr. Eswell.’ 

“] placed a chair for her, which she took 
and sat for a moment silent, during which 
time I had an opportunity to see that she was 
slim, of medium height, neatly dressed, about 
twenty-six years old, and — good looking. 


‘* Presently she asked,— and her voice ts 


charming, Eswell,— ‘ Can you tell me when 
Mr. Eswell, the author, is to come back from 
I am very anxious to know 


and — the editor thought you 


Mexico? I 
to see him 
could tell me.’ 
“She said this without looking up. but 
slowly shifting a bit of paper on the floor with 
her foot. 
“*T’m very sorry, but Mr. Eswell is aman 


He 


may be home in a week, and he may not for 


whose movements cannot be predicted. 


six months.’ 
“ A look of disappointment passed over her 

face. ‘A poet,’ I said to myself, ‘and one of 

the worst kind.’ 
“«Will he 


comes bac k a 


will he stay long when he 
“«That,’ I answered, ‘is something I can 
speak of with more certainty. He won’t 
stay long, perhaps not more than a week.’ 
“The look of disappointment deepened. 
* Poor little fool,’ I thought. 
“Sis be apt to come to see 


aske d. 


had not looked at me. 


t 


you when he 


gets back ?’ she \ll this time she 


*** He'll be here every day while he stays.’ 


“She glanced up quickly with an appealing 
face, and said, ‘ Then would you would 
you 

**Q, confound her,’ I thought; ‘She 


wants me to intercede for her verses. 

“She did not finish her question, but 
looked down, and her pale face seemed a lit- 
tle flushed. 


has been a great traveler, has he not ? 


Presently she said, ‘ Mr. Eswell 


“* Few men have traveled more,’ I an- 
Swe red 

““* He has been in Africa, and Australia, 
and California ? 

** Ves, and a thousand other plac es.’ 

*** [Joes he — are his stories always fiction 


or — or are they based on facts ?’ 
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“* Well!’ I thought, ‘ what is she coming 
to now ?’ 

“Then I ‘Mr. 
cranky on that subject. 
story, nor believes one should be written, 


Eswell is a little 


He never writes a 


said, 


that is n’t true.’ 

‘‘Here she looked up again with that 
quick, eager glance, and her face reddened 
more than before. 


She sat for a moment, then rose to 


It began to grow inter- 
esting. 


gi . 


““*Shall I give him any name when he 
comes back ?’ I asked. 
*“*O no!’ 


‘I thank you very much’; 


she answered quickly. Then, 
and with a bow 
that was almost a curtsey she turned and 
went out. 

‘* There 's yourstory, now! You ’ve gone 
and written up her, or her mother, or her 
invalid sister, or something of that kind, and 
she’s come around to ask you if you won't 
divide the profits. Or you've made a char- 
acter sketch of her, and she is going to bring 
Or — and it’s the most 


you ’ve written up some ele 


you to book for it. 
likely of all 
gant, wealthy, and noble young man witha 
penchant for assisting indigent merit, and 
a voice, or can draw, and wants an 


Whatever it 


she ’S got 
is she’s after, 
Just 


but you ’re so 


introduction. 


you ‘ve missed something romantic. 

what I’m forever telling you ; 

conceited, so brimful of the idea that — 
“Did you never hear anything more of 


asked. 


1’d forgotten that. 


her?” I 

“There ! She called 
early in January, when I was out, and asked 
if you ‘d returned, and again the last of Feb- 
ruary, but I did not see herthen. Since then 
she has not called, and has probably given up 
the hunt. Just your luck. She might have 
done double duty in furnishing you another 
story. 

To say that I was interested by Carman’s 
story would prove that I am human, as all 


I Le re 


woman, 


men and most authors are. was a 


young, mysterious, good-looking 
enough desirous of seeing me to make sev- 
eral trips to the office, and apparently actu- 
ated by some impulse that she wished to keep 


hidden 


(nd her curiosity as to the method 
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of my literary work —but then, that was prob- 
ably a screen for her real motives. Then, too, 
her refusal to leave her name. It was enough 
to whet any one’s curiosity. 

In spite of repeated questions, Carman 
could tell me nothing more, and I gave up, 
to wait what further developments might be, 
though I had little hope of the mystery’s ever 
being solved, and also much doubt of there 
being anything but the most commonplace 
motive behind her. 

After a little reflection, I determined to 
think no more of it, and found it an only too 
easy matter to occupy my mind with the 
various attractions that a man with a taste for 
studying society can find at all times in and 
about New York. At my aunt’s behest, I 
acted as her cavalier in her round of ‘“sum- 
mer resorting,” 
incident, and enjoying it as well as a man 
can who views it only objectively. In the 
latter part of July I ran down from Saratoga 
to look after a new volume that was soon to 
go to press, and of course was before long in 
Carman’s official den. 

Hardly were the greetings over when he 
exclaimed, luck is turned, Eswell, 
There's a letter waiting for you, and I’m sure 


“ Your 


it’s from the mysterious zzcognita. ‘The hand 
writing is just such as I’d take hers to be.” 
With that he handed me an envelope ad- 
dressed to *“ Arthur Eswell, care of the 
Office, New York,” in a handwriting that 
certainly had a character, but it was not, if 
I was a judge, a character to correspond to 





Carman’s diagnosis of my visitor 
I hastily opened the envelope and read the 
. 
following : 


Mr. Eswell has probably been informed that a la- 


dy has asked for him several times. I am she; and 
Mr. Eswell will, I trust, pardon me if I say that Lam 
him. A yreat 


moment te me impels me to ask him to call 


very desirous cof seeing motive of 
upon me 
at the earliest time convenient to him, as illness pre- 


vents my leaving my room I trust I can then make 
due explanation and apology. 
HANNAH ROLLERTON, 


391 East —— Street 

Carman watched me eagerly, as I slowly 
read the note and returned it to its envelope. 

“Well ?” he said. 
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“Well, there ’s nothing to be known from 
that, though all perhaps from what it leads 
to. Hannah Rollerton requests Arthur Es- 
well to call upon her at 391 East St. 
alleging business of importance. What’s the 





hour ? ” 

‘** Two thirty.” 

“T 'll settle it at once,” I said ; and telling 
Carman to be ready, auribus arrectis, when I 
got back, I went out and took the shortest 
— Miss or Mrs. Roller- 
Whichever she 
was, there was a novelty in my situation. 


route to the house of 
ton, maid, wife, or widow ? 


Fifteen minutes brought me to East — St, 
and to No. 391,— a neat street full of neat 
houses. ‘No. 391” was like its immediate 
neighbors, a habitation for those unhappy 
mortals who are obliged to patronize signs of 
“Rooms to Let.” A ring at the bell brought 
a pleasant-faced landlady, of small stature, to 
the door. 

“* Does — ah — does Miss or Mrs. Roller- 
ton live here?” 

‘“* Miss Rollerton do,” smiled the landlady, 
ushering me into the parlor. 

“Will you be kind enough to take this 
card to her?” handing her one bearing my 
name. 

“Certainly,” she smiled. “ But the poor 
lady has been that sick I fear she can't see 
no one. ‘The poor thing’s had a hard time 
of it,” and with another smile she trotted out 
and up the stairs. 

While she was gone I wondered with great 
assiduity what turn this adventure was going 
to take. 
smiled, “* Miss Rollerton says will you walk 


In a few minutes she returned and 


up to her room, because she can’t walk down 
stairs. First open door to your right, at the 
top of the stairs —— and don't stay too long,” 
she said, “‘ for the poor thing ’s very weak.” 

I reassured her, and as I went up stairs 
concluded Miss Rollerton must be an amia- 
ble person, that a landlady should take such 
a maternal interest in her. 

As I reached the door I saw her seated in 
a large easy-chair, placed in the sunshine. 
She was wrapped inshawls, carefully arranged, 
and her room was in perfect order. 

“ She isa superior sort of woman,” I reas 
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oned at once, “‘to have such care taken of 
her.” 


little things. 


I am given tosuch philosophizing on 


with a timid air as she 
I sp yke to 


Xpressing my 


She looked at me 
bade me come in and be seated. 


her as pleasantly as possible, « 


regret at finding her ill, and such other gen- 
eralities as the occasion would give rise to. 
She sat with her head bent while I spoke, 


appare ntly trying to stifle some strong emo 
tion. 
As I watched her, I noticed 
} 


which was wasted by 


that she had 


a retined face, illness, 


but was now covered by an evidently unwont 


ed flush caused by her emotion. The articles 


in the room betokened a person of an artistic 


nature, and several small mouldings in clay, 


somewhat crude in execution, though happy 


in conception, intimated that Miss Rollerton 


might be a modeler \ few books, a vase 


of flowers, and some light work of pretty 
design, evidently just laid aside, gave an im- 
pression of a sort of culture resident in the 
occupant of the room. 

She sat silent for several moments, then 
spoke suddenly in a weak, appealing voice : 


‘You are Mr. 


‘T am.” 


Arthur Eswell ? 


“The author ?” 


‘I certainly write a good deal,” I said, 


smilingly, ‘‘ and if that gives one claim to be 


‘author,’ I am one 


man at the office has doubt 


“The gentle 


less told uestioning him about 


you of my 
But O, belle 


you books 9 ve me, sir,’ here 


she oked up at me for the first time since 
e, ‘I would not have done so 
had I not had a p 

if to contr 


Here she stopped as if t 


‘ 


yweriul reason [or it 


1 
| her feel 


ings In a moment she resumed: ‘“ You 


pubd ished a book last October, did you 


of California stories, and one of them 


called “ Job Waller’s Rash Speculation ” ? 


I remembered in an instant that the hero 


of this was a young Yankee of pronounced 


acquaint 


appearance and character, whos¢ 


I had made about three years before, 


ance 
while spending several months among the 
mining towns of California Though it had 


been but two years since he had arrived in 


“ Job Waller’s Rash Speculation.” 


[ June, 
California, he had met striking fortunes : and 
one incident of his experience which he had 
told me I had written up, under the title of 
“Job Waller’s Rash Speculation.” 

“Q, sir!” Miss Rollerton cried, leaning 
toward me with her hands clasped, and a 
deep emotion manifesting itself in her face, 
“Q, sir, tell me truly what you know of Job 
Warner, for I know it must be he of whom 
you wrote!” 

To a certainty itt was Job Warner, with 
whom I had cabined for months, and had 
been intimate as I am with few. 

Could you write to him so 
Tell me 


“Ts he alive ? 
that he would get the letter ? 
tell me all you can about him.” 

She sank back in her chair exhausted and 
seemingly about to faint. I held to her lips 
a glass of water, which stood on astand near 
her, and after a sip she seemed to recover 
somewhat. 
said, smiling faintly, 


“You see, sir,” she 


‘‘T am very weak as yet. You will bear with 
my weakness and my emotion, will you not?” 

I hastened to reassure her, — then said I 
would tell her what I could of Job Warner. 
As I recounted my acquaintance with him, 
my mind busied itself with wondering what 
had broken the connection between Hannah 
That they had 


she was a lov- 


Rollerton and Job Warner 
Phat 


er yet was just as certain ; 


been lovers I was sure. 
and my heart 
ached for her as I thought of the story I had 
to tell her. 

SF 


about Mr. Warner, who was a valued friend 


1? 


will tell you,” I said, “all that I can 


of mine. I went tg California in the fali of 
65, and spent the winter among the old mis- 


In 


sions in the southern part of the State. 


March I took the steamer from Los \ngeles 
to San Francisco, and on the voyage made 
Mr. Warner’s acquaintance, sharing my state- 
room with him. I found him of tastes that, 
though somewhat crude, were still congenial 
to me, and by the time we reached San Fran 
cisco we had developed a warm friendship. 
I had 


the Sierras, and at 


intended to months in 


solicitation | 


pass the spring 
Warner's 


determined to accompany him to his mine, 


a few miles from the little town of Jackson. 
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Here he had a comfortable cabin, where he 
spent the most of the year superintending his 
mine, which was the ‘ Rash Speculation ’ of 
the story. I spent four delightful months 
with him, and then returned to San Francis- 
co, whence I came by sailing vessel to New 
York a few weeks later. 

** When I left Mr. Warner 


ing, as he had been for a year previously, 


he was prosper 


had earned a handsome competence from 
his mine, which showed no signs of failure, 
and was highly respected by the community, 
though a very reserved man. 
** As to where he is now I cannot say Cer- 
tainly, though I have no doubt he 1s still at 
his mine 

During my story she had sat with her chin 
dropped on her breast and her eyes ¢ losed, 
while an occasional twitching of her mouth 
} 


betrayed the intensity of her feeling. 


The moment I stopped speaking she 


looked up quk kly, 


‘But you have 
Was he 
happy ? Did he never speak of his old home ? 


she choked down 


and said, 


not told me anything about him. 


Did he never speak of 
a sob and said, “I forget, I should not ask 
ti until I 


why I have troubled you to 


you these not, at least, 


questions ; 
have told you 
come here, and have wearied you with the 
weakness that I cannot help giving way to. 
[ will tell you all; then perhaps you will tell 
me what my heart longs to hear, if you can.” 
moment silent, then began 


She sat fora 


in a low voice: 


‘We used to live up in —— County, Job 
and I, and had known each other since we 
were little children. We had always been 


h good friends that I hardly knew what to 


suc 


think when Job asked me one day to marry 
him ; and when he said that if I would not 
he must go away, I knew that I loved him as 


[ was twenty- 
My 


was able 


I would never love another. 
two then, and Job was six years older. 


nd my father 


mother was dead, 


only to make a decent living on our little 


farm, which was just outside the town, where 


} 


lob worked 


1 was foolishly 
fond of such society and excitement as such 


in a foundry. 


a small town afforded, and was proud of the 


beaux I had, though I never 


number of 
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cared one whit for any but Job. About a 
year after we were engaged, a young man 
came to be book-keeper in the foundry where 
He had come from the town 


had 


spent a year and a half ina boarding school. 


Job worked. 

where, by the kindness of an uncle, I 
I had met him there and he had escorted me 
toa number of entertainments, beyond which 
Coming to a 
strange town, that he 
should look upon me as an old friend, and 


our acquaintance did not go. 
it was only natural 
that I should feel it 
to him. Job took a violent dislike to him, 
and after the young man had attended me in 


my duty to be friendly 


public two or three times, Job came to me 
and asked me not to allow him to accompany 

I laughed and said I guessed it 
hurt me, and Job said nothing 


me again. 
would n't 
more. One morning, after the young man 
had escorted me again to an entertainment, 
Job came out to the farm. I was surprised 
to see him, as it was working hours at the 
foundry, and the busiest season of the year. 

*** Why Job,’ I said in surprise, ‘ what can 
be the matter ? 

«The matter is just this, Hannah,’ he 
said, speaking low ; ‘if you do not promise 


9] 


me never to go with that scoundrel Benham 
again, it’s all 


Then he 
many discreditable 


over between us.’ 
went on to tell me of 
things he had heard concerning Benham. 
‘‘T was angered. as much at hearing that a 
young man I had received as an acquaintance 
was accused of crime, as at Job’s demanding 
But I laid 
all my anger to Job’s demand and told him 
that 


and that h 


my giving up his acquaintance. 


I was competent to choose my friends, 
was assuming too much in dic- 
tating with whom I should go 
Hannal was all he 
{nd I had never heard 
of him until last fall I took your volume of 


| he n good by. 


said, and went away. 


stories from the library and read that one, and 
I knew that it was he. 

“() sir, if you can imagine what I have 
suffered during these years, pity me ! and tell 
me ail you can of him.” 

I was greatly moved by her story, the more 
so as I knew that what I had to tell her could 


only add to her grief. 





“me re re ong | 
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I told her as well as I could all I had 
learned in my acquaintance with Warner. 
That he had rarely referred to anything con- 
nected with his life before he came to Calli- 
fornia; but I had gathered from some of his 
remarks that it had been an unhappy one, 
from the memory of which he was endeav- 
oring to release himself. I described his 
mining life, the hardships and adventures he 
had passed through, the little society there 
was in that as yet wild country, and what else 
I could think of to interest her, but dread- 
ing what her next question might be. 

“QO sir!” she cried, “‘ you do not tell me 
what I most want to know. Do you think 
he has still any love for those he loved 
there ? 

My face must have shown my feelings, for 
she suddenly cried, “Is he married ? Does 
he love another? O, she cou/d not love him 
as I do! Tell me, tell me!” 

* Poor girl!” I thought, “I wish I had 
never written that miserable story. Why did 
I make it so true to life ? Then I said, as 
comfortingly as I could, ‘My dear Miss Rol- 
lerton, I am grieved to have to add to your 
sorrow. But you could hardly expect that 
Mr. Warner would never think of love again. 
When I left California he was on the eve of 
marriage to the daughter of a wealthy Span 
ish land-holder in Southern California, and 
was returning from his betrothal when I met 
him on the steamer.” 

ihe poor young woman lay back in her 
chair, and her face faded to a whiteness | 
have never seen before or since 

You are ill,” I said. ‘ Pray forgive me 
if 1 have spoken too bluntly. Shall I go for 
a physi lane 

“No she said, gaspingly. “ You have 
been very, very kind. Ican never thank you 
enough for your goodness. Please send Mrs. 
Brown up — I need het 

Divining at once that ‘** Mrs. Brown” was 
the landlady I hastened down stairs, and told 
her I had been obliged to tell Miss Rollerton 
some sad news, and implored her kindest 
attentions to her. 

‘“* Never fear for that, sir,” she said, “ she 


is an angel!” and bustled up stairs, while I 


took my departure, with feelings of the most 
decided grief at the outcome of Carman’s 
“romance,” 

I naturally went back to his office at once. 
He looked up as I entered, and seeing my 
sober face, laughed. ‘‘ Well, how much are 
you in for?” 

“T am out of one of the saddest things I 
ever was in in my life,” I said. And I briefly 
outlined to him my interview with Miss Rol- 
lerton. 

Carman was greatly moved by the story, 
but said, “‘ But does n’t that just prove what 
I have always been dinning into your ears 
about the romantic possibilities of your own 
land?” 

‘You forget, my dear fellow,” I answered, 
‘that if I had never been such a vagabond, 
I would never have met Job Warner, and so 
would never have written that story. Would 
to Heaven I never had!” 

“Amen!” he said. “ By the way, here's 
a telegram for you that came while you were 
out.” 

Telegrams were no unusual things for me, 
nor was I surprised to find that the message 
was from Boskell, saying that he was sick at 
Vera Cruz, and asking me to go to him by 
the next steamer. I read it to Carman, and 
asked, ‘“* When does the next steamer start ?” 

He picked up a “ Herald,” and glanced 
over the steamship advertisements. ‘ Here 
it is! at one, tomorrow afternoon.” 

““Good by, then!” I said, “I must run 
up to my aunt and come back in the morn- 
ing.” 

** Shall I see you again ?” he asked. 

“Not till I come back from Mexico,’ I 
answered. 

That evening found me at Saratoga, where 
I silenced the reproaches of my aunt for my 
departure as best I could, bade her an affec- 
tionate farewell after the “hop,” and was on 
my way to New York before she awakened 
the next morning. 

At one of the stations the newsboys got 
on with the morning New York papers. I 
bought one, and glanced through the news 
of the day without finding anything to inter- 
estme. Then I turned tothe advertisements 





~ 
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and read them, and finally gave my attention 
to the “ Marriage, Birth, and Death” an- 
nouncements. Something drew my mind to 
the latter class first; and I was shocked 
almost to stupefaction at reading the fourth 
notice : 
ROLLERTON. —In New York City, July 3oth, of a 
lingering fever, H. Rollerton, aged 28 years. In- 


db 


terment ] rivate. 


I read and re-read the notice until every 
letter seemed burned into my brain. And 
every word spoke, “ You killed her! You 
killed her.” Reason as I would that I was 
guiltless of any crime, I could not help the 
feeling that I was responsible for her death. 
When I got off the train in the city, the shouts 
of the hotel runners grew and increased 
in volume until they formed the one over- 
powering sentence, “ You killed her!” The 
cries of the newsboys had a strange addition : 
“Read the ‘Herald’! You killed her! 
Startling news in the ‘Sun’! You killed 
her.” 

On my way up town I stepped into a flor- 
ist’s, and ordered a bouquet of flowers sent 
to the house, writing the address on one of 
my cards. 

I got through my preparations for my voy 
age in some manner, oppressed with that 
horrible dinning in my ears. Not until I 
stood on the deck of the steamer as she sailed 
down the harbor did I begin to feel a relief 
from the incubus. ‘Then I went out to the 
prow of the vessel and reasoned myself into 
an acquittal of any evil deed. But I made 
a solemn vow never to write another “true 
story,” since my devotion to truth and nature 
had had such a terrible repayment. 

Gradually, as the voyage went on, I re 
covered from my depression, and on my 
arrival at Vera Cruz I found my mind so full 
of care for Boskell, who was delirious and in 
a raging fever, that nothing else could come 
in. 

Boskell was sick in bed f 


When he became able to be moved, I took 


rr three weeks 


him up into the mountains, and remained 
with him until he had regained his health. 


We had become so endeared to each other 





during this time that it would have been hard 
for both of us to part. So when he asked me 
to stay and help him in discharging his two 
years’ commission of research for the * Soci- 
ety of Mexican Archeological Exploration 
of Paris,” I gladly consented, and spent two 
of the happiest years of my life. ‘Then, his 
duties ended, we both went back to New 
York. It was July when we arrived, and I 
could not help thinking of that other July, 
when I had sailed up the harbor to meet my 
sad romance. 

On leaving the ship we separated, Boskell 
to go to his father’s home in the mountains 
of Vermont, and I to my aunt’s. I was 
greeted with the utmost joy by her,but to my 
great sorrow found that she had become a 
martyr to rheumatism and could not walk. I 
consoled her as best I could, promised to 
cheer her up with some society, and did what 
I could to put a little pleasure into a heart 
that, aside from love of me, contained no love 
for anything but the bloom of the social 
wilderness. 

Carman, I found, had a three-months’ 
vacation, and was spending it in Europe ; 
would spend most of September in Paris, 
Wallby thought. 

Becoming restless with nothing to do, I 
determined to run over and surprise Carman. 
So I bade my aunt farewell, and in remark- 
ably quick time found myself in Paris. I 
sought a friend of Carman’s, the correspond- 
ent of several American papers, and was told 
that he would be in Paris the following week. 
I therefore considered amoment, then started 
for some amusement, taking first the art gal- 
leries. 

I spent one day in the Louvre, but not 
having as much time as I wanted to devote 
to the statuary, of which I am passionately 
fond, I returned the next morning. I walked 
about from collection to collection, making 
rough sketches of what pleased me most, 
when my attention was drawn to a gentle- 
man and lady who stood a little distance 
from me, before a statue of “ Chloe.” 

Their backs were toward me, but I could 
see that the lady was quickly sketching the 
‘Chloe,” while she talked eagerly to her 








companion. I should not have noticed them 
further had not my attention been attracted 


1 


to the fact that while tl 


1¢ lady’s form seemed 
that of a young woman, her hair, which was 
very heavy, was pure white. I stood looking 
at her, when she laughingly looked up at her 


companion. My heart stood still, and in my 


ears rang that awful sentence, ‘“‘ You killed 
her! You killed her.” 
I was standing near a “ Psyche,” — trans 


fixed, whether with terror or awe I cannot 
say. 

Ihe lady laughed. ‘“ There! that’s done. 
Now, I’ll try the ‘ Psyche’ you liked so 
much,” and with her companion she turned 


and walked toward me. 


My terror-stricken countenance, white as 


I | caused them to 


the - Psyche ’ peside me, 
stop suddenly. ‘Then with a simultaneous 
cry of “Eswell!” “ Mr. Eswell !” they rushed 


toward me. 
one of 
last I 


“Then I didn't kill you ?”’ 


I could not move. Each grasped 
my hands and shook it heartily. At 
managed to gasp, 
Hannah Rollerton was there before me tn 
flesh and blood, and Job Warner was beside 
her. 
‘My Mrs. Warner,” 


with a profound bow. 


wife, said Warner, 


I will not dilate upon how I came to my 


senses. I couldn’t tell if I would; but an 


hour from that time found us seated in a re- 


tired corner of a cafe, paying far less atten- 


tion to the luncheon before us than to the 


unfolding of our respective stories. 


* How did all this come about, you won- 


der?” said Warner. “ Very simply. Do 
you remember what you did with that note 
you received at the —— office from Hannah 


Rollerton ?” 
over that time, and 


I tried to think back 
] } 


recalled reading it, but beyond that could 


concerning it 
I said. 


the 


recall nothing 


‘“*T give it up,” 


‘‘ You laid it on table in Carman’s of 


fice while you put on your overcoat, and left 
it there when you went out Do you recol 
lect ? 

ling it in the pocket 


I had placed a” 3 


‘Tl remember not fin 


book I thought 


1 
where 
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said; “but I always trust addresses to my 
memory, so I never thought of it again.” 

“ Well,” said Warner, “ you left it on the 
table. Half an hour later I walked into the 


office, to see whether I could learn your 


heard from you 
since you left California. Carman hadstepped 
Mr. Wallby 
So I stepped into Car- 
I had only that 
the steamship, and had 


I re 


I saw a ‘ Post,’ and as 


whereabouts, as I had not 


out for a moment, said, and 


asked me to wait. 


man’s office and sat down. 
morning arrived on 


seen no late paper. ached over to Car- 


man’s desk, on which 


I lifted it I saw the words ‘ Hannah Roller- 


ton, 


291 Kast —— St 


‘I am not going to describe my feelings. 
But I managed to < 


Then as composedly as I 


ol myself until Car 


ont 


man came In. 


could I asked about you, and was told you 


were at Saratoga, and to sail the next after- 


noon for Mexico. Carman thought I could 


meet you at his office before you left, and 
telegraphed you to do so. Did n't you get 
the telegram ?’ 

“No,” I said. “If I had, I would have 
been saved two years of remorse.” 

“What can you mean ? Mrs. Warner 
asked. 

“T’ll tell you when Mr. Warner is 


Chere was such a 
that I did 


so the telegram did not reach 


through,” I answered. 


jam at the hotel that night not 
register, and 
me.” 

“ Well,” continued Warner, ‘I waited at 
the steamer for you, and missed you in some 


And 


address in Central 


unaccountable way there. although 


Carman gave me your 
America, I never got an answer to any of my 
letters.” 

“The fault of that beastly postal system 
there,” I remarked. 

“To go back to the note,” continued War- 
*‘T remembered the address I could 
and I went to that 


I ‘ll tell you nothing more, for that 


ner, 
not have forgotten it 
addre SS. 
and all our acquaintance before that has been 
blotted out of memory for my wife and me,” 
and Warner looked lovingly at his wife, who 
smiled, though somewhat sadly. ‘“ We were 


married a month later, as soon as Hannah 
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was strong enough to travel,” he went on. 
““We went to California, where a year brought 
the roses back to her cheeks. And now we 
have been a year here in Europe, where Han- 
nah has been studying sculptures, and has 
We 


for 


done some fine work, her masters say. 


return to California next month. Now 
your story.” 

“IT must thank you now, though ’tis so 
long, for the beautiful bouquet you sent me 
Mrs. Warner. 

I had sat quietly through Warner’s story, 
and when Mrs. Warner 
“Then I did n’t kill you ? 

“That ’s the 
that,” said Mrs. 
mean? Kill me? 


and she looked fondly at her husband. 


the day you left,” interposed 
asked, 


finished | 


time you ve asked 
“What do 


second 
Warner. 


You brought me to life !’ 


you 


I told them of the death notice in the paper. 
“It was my cousin Henry,” Mrs. Warner 


said. ‘ Poor fellow, he was just my age.’ 
Then suddenly —— “QO, that makes all 
clear! I’ve often wondered how a person 


who impressed me with having such good 
taste as you did could send me, an invalid, 
such a lugubrious bouquet of daisies and im 
mortelles and smilax, such funereal things. 
must be due to your 


But I supposed it 


‘crankiness’ as Mr. Carman would call it.” 


“If I did n’t kill you, at least I caused you 
that white hair,” I said 

““No, you can’t even take credit for that. 
My hair did not turn white until a few months 
ago. It suddenly began to whiten, and ina 


few months was as you see it now,” replied 
Mrs. Warner. 
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The week passed by on lightning wings for 
all of us, and the night of Carman’s arrival in 
Warners’ 


had a re-union in the 


rooms, at which Carman drew inferences and 


Paris we 
deductions an hour long from this successful 
ending of my “ romance.” 

One day, while Warner and I were walking 
alone, he said, ‘“‘ You have several times looked 
at me as though you wanted to ask me some- 
I think I 


You want to know about 


thing that you hardly dared to. 
know what it Is. 
the other one, don’t you ? 
I nodded. 
** Poor Anita! 
only two months, when she took a cold which 


” he said, “ she was my wife 


was fatal in three days. She was a loving 


little heart. Hannah is going to chisel the 
monument for her grave in the cemetery at 
Santa Barbara.” 

Chat evening Mrs. Warner brought me a 
clay model, a cross clasped by two hands. 
* You know what that is for,” she said. “She 
died so, with the cross clasped in her hands. 
I shall always love her, for she loved my 
husband. 

Chere is no happier married pair under 
the sunny skies of California than Job and 
Hannah Warner. 

Years only add to their peace and plenty. 
I spend every winter in their lovely home 
among the When I die, all 


I have shall go to their only child, Anita. 


orange groves 


(heir happiness has absolved me from my 


vow never to write a “true story” again. 
That is how I have come to write this 
tale. 
Hlorace London. 
‘ | 
) 
} 
a ~ 
= 
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HEARTH-FIRES AND CAMP-FIRES. 


SEVEN pair of bright eyes followed No 
man, called the Dauntless, as he rode away 
from his boarding-house one fine morning in 
and seven dainty handkerchiefs were 
Noman’s 


June ; 
flung to the breeze. 
horse curvetted before the door, and the /afe- 


Long had 


deros flapped from the stirrups of the heavy 
Mexican saddle: now, the slouched hat, 
clinking spur, and all the paraphernalia dear 
to an Easterner were vanishing in the dis 
tance. 

All Santa Barbara camps, and sooner or 
later whoever lingers there will join in the 
yearly outgoing. Even the middle-aged, who 
for a time shake their heads and call it ro- 
mantic folly, yield at last to fashion and agree 
to be parted from their comforts. What, then, 
He had 


I fear he was a vain carpet- 
| 


could a good-natured youth do? 
resisted at first. 
knight, who chose rather to sun himself in 
fair eyes, to trip the light fantastic toe, or 
join the gay parties at the beach. But when 
he had been asked a score of times if he had 
camped, and told that he ought to camp, 
and questioned again and again as to why he 
did not camp, he grew ashamed of his apathy 
and gave way to the popular demand. 

How does it happen, you may ask, that 
one so plainly of a social turn is journeying 
alone ? It suited better his mood not to be 


tied to any party; one is not quite free with 


Be sides (let’ us whis- 


its of the much 


even one companion 
per it) he had his doul lauded 
beauty of camp-life, and preferred to do pen 
ance like anothe 


find pasty left for him by some keeper of the 


alone. If, r Friar Tuck, he 


forest, what then ? 


It was an inspiring morning for startin 
forth The air scintillated with sunshine 
and breathed salt from the ocean, As No 
man rode on, his pack donkey tramping 
ahead, he was buoyant over his good begin 
ning, and disposed to make the most of 


whatever the day might offer. He said cheer 


fully to himself, “I am now ready to go 
wherever fancy may lead.” But fancy, often 
so eager to take the reins, proved the most 
recreant of comrades. She was as inert as 
though she had never heard of unfrequented 
and sylvan paths or adventurous projects. 
The first part of his route was already well 
known to him; although pleasant enough, 
it was an old story; and after three or four 
hours on the dusty country roads, his mind 
resumed a sadly matter-of-fact tone. ‘There 
was little around the ordinary farm-house to 
attract notice, and he turned to pitying the 
inmates. To be sure, he saw signs of plenty 
everywhere, and he could easily believe that 
the well tilled acres might bring independ. 
ence to the owners; but how could he look 
beneath the outward showing to know with 
what pride these people carried their fruits to 
the fair, with what aspiration they were edu- 
cating son or daughter? He saw, instead, 
the farmer hard at work in the field, the busy 
housewife hot and he 
thought, “‘ What that is beautiful and fresh 


Che refrain 


from her cooking ; 


can life hold for these people ? 

rang in his ears 

st weep, 
» keep, 


bar be moar 


and by the words he was reminded of the 


left behind, the charm of its 
hazy blue summer seas and visionary islands. 


He knew the 


ing in the surf at that hour 


little harbor 


merry groups that were frolic- 
he had always 
been a welcome addition to their numbers, 
and he sighed. 

It is with a dejected countenance that, 
later on, having eaten his lunch, he throws 
himself on one of the sand dunes that reach 
along a lonesome bit of the coast. He has 
had riding enough and solitude enough, he 
1 he fall 


Leaving 


says, an s to pondering on why peo- 


him to his whimsical 


| 


may as well look at the 


solutions, we, too, 


matter 
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One would think that our comforts and 


luxuries were superfluous, or that the gain 


1 


was offset by the weight of the wnpedimenta, 


that people with every convenience at home 


should be so ready to enter upon privation. 
\re we only trying to be pleased with our 
civilization, and are we really longing for the 


primal conditions of life? <A truce to ques- 


We are not going to attempt that 


tions ! 


puzzle modern refinement. The dimits of 


advantage are not so easy to decide. Camp 
for 


ing may settle them you as for many. 


When you come to sleep over squirrel holes, 


to eat ants with your oatmeal, to put ona 


tarantula with your boot, some of your doubts 
may be laid to rest forever. 

here are, doubtless, many reasons why 
people camp: some for health ; others for 
idleness ; others to follow the fashion ; people 


he worse IS 


like a change, and a change for t 
better than none. But here is the chief at 


traction, and just here there will ever be an 


appeal to the imagination: we want to feel 


that we are not a part of our environment, 


that we are not joined to our furniture. 


stretch ourselves and know that we are free. 
it may sat 


When once we h: proven this 


isfy. We like to go back to first ways, to test 
the truth and need of our customs, to get 
closer to the heart of natur And so, every 


: ; é pags 
ar, many take themselves to the hills and 


woods ; and it Is well, seldom do we know 
the pleasure of daring 

One can never tell who will like camping 
Your fine lady may take to dirt and doing 
without quite naturally ; eat off a dry-goods 
box, live on an earth or, abjure crimps, 


powder, and pronounce it all 


and 
delightful. Your 


crinoine 


poet, Who was Sure, and ol 


whom you were sure, that he would find his 
element in the wilds, 


may b 
He will tell you, probably, 
souls need entire se] 


face to face with Nature. 


hings, at home. 
that only the 
coarser ration from the 
every-day to stand 


He sees her in 


grass, in the 


arch of the heavens, the nap of the pansy, 
the bloom of the peach. And well might one 
say that in a town nature holds her arms. 


Our young friend has had his enthusiasms. 
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remembers — who would forget such 


glorious feeling of adventure 


He 


hours ? 


1 


the 
on that Fourth of July when he and Harvey 
Grey slept in the barn, that they might be up 
betimes to set the world astir. He remem- 
bers how they spread their blankets on the 
sweet hay, and lay down like soldiers to await 
the first light. Robinson Crusoe was then 
autocrat in their world. 

Later, he had rejoiced in the boldness of 


the Helvetians. He too would gladly have 


burned his house and furniture, to be off seek- 
ing new heavens and new earth. And what 
youth in Virgil has not felt a thrill of sympa- 
thy with the Trojans landed on the Libyan 
coast? Has he not in fancy drawn a spark 
from his flint, with the faithful Achates ; dried 
and parched his corn and ground it to meal 


on astone; and sat down with the heroes, 
drenched with salt water and wearied with 
to share the bread they had prepared 


the hand of 


storms, 


and the venison furnished by 
1"? 


Pius .ineas himse 


Verily, whatever Noman may have out- 
had caught his 


. . , 
those old tales 


ovTrown, once 
heart ; and although he may call that enthu- 
siasm latent barbarism, there is in him a re- 


t for the earnestness of that boy and that 


Spe 


youth. 


\s he rests in these solitudes, a dreary 


sense of loneliness comes to him who has 


an eddy of trifles. But un- 


been whirling u 


sail bravely from the shore in a 


? 
iess One can 


fixed purpose, it is not ainiss to be stranded 
on the sands for a time; where one can at 
least recover breath, and take a calm survey 
of one’s skies 


Noman mizht have turned back at this 
int but for a certain native stubbornness, 
He 
would not return to his friends until he had 


He re¢ )| 


Invitation to 


er 
which came to the rescue 


the country ! 


ranch in the vicin- 


ity ; he would improve the opportunity to see 


one of the distinctive homes of California. 
Hence, the Santa 


Barbara beheld our wanderer 


evening Out from 


seated in Cap- 


first 


tain ‘Trumbull’s comfortable parlor. The 
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evening was chilly and he joined the family 
about the ample hearth. Nothing could have 
been cozier, or suited his tastes better It 
was a til irth with brass fire-dogs set upon 
it, and above was the most elegant of mo¢ 


ern mantels, and before the fire rich rugs and 


easy chairs: and Noman did not long for 

the light of stars, or the sighing of the breeze 

but was content to deny himself such trifle 
He was soon in the good graces of the 


whole family, and ali were ready next day to 


} 
WOrTKINES 


help him in his efforts to know th 


ot a great ran¢ h mas 
broad acres, saw olive, prun 


’ 
hards, admired 


waint orange, and i 
the vi ince that guarae I it ct 
| ts, and the inge1 ( int that 
labor. He sawthen oved mach ry used 
in harve ao the Y ( tened atter 
tively to farm talk. He visited the dairy with 
the mistress, and saw how the Chinaman in 
charye, with 5 therm ne and scaies, wa 
ib to bi ng out alwa tn sain I yel 
low ter, for which I was fam 

It IS ilK i smootntly W rKking yet thi 
plex engine,” said Noman, “ and furnishes 
head work enough for the engineer 

\ nd other work,” replied the host 
‘“When I am not away on business, I am as 
busy het iny of 1 n:; giving a 
in one place and lending ind in another 


vi rk in¢ MUSCIE \ k, « my yoard nd 
lothes,” said he, laughir 

And xurlol furnitur good rvice, 
line pictures, and we ided Noman 

Power yi powet choed Gaptain 
Vr ibull “A man must | forth all his 
owe! somewhere, nd my has falle nere 

“ Men like you ar rely don good 

work,” remarked N ! yy setting an 
exam of thrift ! ystem, and intro 
ducing with your larg ins better ck 
improved machinery, and new methods 

\\ W € tl Val ] rds of CiViI 1on 
replied the Captain yut doubtless the tim 
“ come when we shall have served our 
pur e: and the great ranches mnst inevi 


tably be divided into n 


I do not quarrel with fate 
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“You do not need to,” thought Noman. 
He soon learned that living here was neither 
Miles did 


men were used t 


isolation. not seem 


l ne 


routine nor 


consider- 


barriers. 


ing vast distances. This week they were on 


the mountains, next at the sea-shore, fifty, 


sixty, one hundred miles from home, falling 


} 


in with all sorts, taking their luck wherever 


An expédition was on the tapis when No- 
ranch, and he determined 
by his first 
needed nothing so 


day’s experience that he 


much as a definite aim, at least until 


) ide ot 


he 
life. 


the ranch 


rer . ' 
O renylin lor rat 


he kept to his first idea, and off with his 


host and men 


range seventy 


miles away 
admit, 


Mur dilettar W1ll 


an easy introduction to country life: he had 
ven charmed with his entertainment, and 


rtain lar 


tn a Certain targveness 


lity, and the 


princely expenditure: life was cut by a gen- 
erous patter! Yet in weighing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the existence he 


ad just snared, he was surprised t 


» finda 
had 


reservation 
yuilt his id 
Vicar of Wakefield,” or “ My ] 
wood” had red his picture of a coun 


home freshness 


and sparkle to the products of nature that 


reality 


fiction ? may not the 


smaller farm be richer in all that makes the 


farm a homestead? has it not some attract- 


ive features that the very large can never 
share? All the sweet fullness of delight that 
the mind gives is lost when one is satisfied 


with abundan« when hired help watches 


ripening of the grain, and harvests it 


inksgiving, plucks 


hes, thinking only of the 


without tl without their 


down, the pea mar- 


kets. 


In strong contrast with the American 


ranch he had visited, were the Spanish places 


++ 


scattered here and there; yet these in turn 
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captivated his fancy. Time had given them 
stability and poetic worth. One could ima- 


gine what tales of love and adventure were 


woven in with their history These were 
paternal acres; the Spaniards truly settled 
when they built their homes. Noman would 


have liked to see one of their dwellings ris 


ing slowly, brick by brick He doubted not 
nuch time entered into the work, many 
Cigarritos were smoked, many siestas taken, 
before their completion 

[hese adobes of one story, low, with red 
tiled roof, make no attempt at architectural 
effects ; yet they harmonize so well with the 
conditions of the soil and climate, that 


through the very fitness of things they seem 


a necessary part of the landscape, and lend 
a soft charm to the hills and vales. 


But few of the old-time mansions still have 


Spanish owners; but only new as needed to 
carry our traveler back to the period when 
ne country was ul r other sway, the old 
days of don and retainer Che romance of 
the past seemed to linger about it, and to 


modify the present life within the walls. 


‘““\We feel that the inmates still breathe a 


different air from the invader,” said the Cap- 
tain. ‘It is the dreamy air of Spain, while 


ur lungs have not exhausted their northern 


here was considerable lofty pomp 


mingled with their simplicity,” he continued, 
ting to an old family coach in an out- 
building joined to the main part. 

It was in the last stages of decay, 
monument of former grandeur In imagina- 
tion Noman saw it drawn out as of old, ready 
for some great occasion: perhaps it was an 


important day in the church ; or astate visit 


| 
to another ranch was planned ; or it might 
ye that a vessel lay at the nearest harbor, 

ided with merchandise, to be exchanged 
for hides and tallow: and the sehora and 


the s¢ ritas must handle the glittering 


Te bro¢ ades. 
selecting all the finery that the indulgent 
papa will admit. Ahm perhaps those 
same excursions were the real reason why no 
successor ever took the place of the veteran 


in the shed. Noman saw the seforitas with 


light laughter enter the capacious vehicle, and 
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y 


\t 


but not land,” replied his 


represented by 


5 enterprist 


see an old woman 
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following close came the dignified mamma, 
1 assisted with gentle deference 
es flashed from its windows ! 
feet kept time within to the 
measured trot of the outriders ! 


said Noman, “the old coach has 


ories to cheer its age Judging by 


se 


nust be years since it was 


remains undisturbed. Whether 
ecause of tender memories 


1p with its past, or through inertia, is a 


iestion never to be settled by us. An Amer 


ive disposed of it as kindling 


not left it to catch the dust 


ywebs of time, and silently fall away 
like the fortunes of the family. 
has its fair compensations, 


ough,” he pursued, “ a deal of contentment 


es with it 


and easy grace, perhaps, 
practical compan- 


‘It is hard forthe Spaniard toadapt him 
self to the new order of things, or to match 
shrewdness of the American 


»9utT One bright exception did Noman see 


riginal Spanish families that was 


gainst the new-comers. On 


inch many profitable industries were car- 


ine was made, olives pickled, fruit 


n marketed ; all sorts of trades were 
he little community, a world 
with a king at its head; there was 
in the great house, where the 


s of the men were supplied. 


many rude ways of 


’ 


were adhered to. Noman was sur- 


rinding at a 


ne shaped for the purpose, the corn 
urnish part of the dinner for the 
\ fire was burning on the dirt 
one corner of her kitchen, the smoke 
a hole in the roof; over the 
coals was a piece of iron on which the tortil 
; ed. 
And many primitive fashions were holding 
[he out-of-door oven was an ac- 
cessory of the ranch. In it the weekly bak- 


it used to be in the brick 


Noman had heard his mother extol, 


was heated in the same way, by build- 
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ing a fire within. The Spamard and modern 
te 


bank of a stream furnished a scene that 


t 


ols would not well go together. 


\ group of women washing clothes on the 


reign in effect as well as 


pi 


With towels pinned over their heads, con 


trasting finely with their dusky faces, 
men knelt at their work like heathe 
mystic rite. 
so far as manners showed, for they 


hilarious ; 


the wo 


were 


neither were they hurried or wor 


ried, but in their slow way enjoyed the occa 


sion. In cold water, without any boiling, the 

L, } + 2 lrvel sata } 
work was done. The clothes were rubbed 
and pounded on an inclined board, grooved 


water dipped up from the stream and poured 
Over, 
Strange as it might appear, the clothes 
rung around on trees, fet s, and brusl 
were snowy white. There pride with tl 
Spanish senoras in their linen d this feel 
ing extends among the lower classes; even 


washing Noman often wondered, in look 
g at the children, what became of all the 
| t in ¢ thes 
Neatness, that homely virtue, s ved it 
fin many ways about the humble home of 
é greaser.” The rt ors were W 
ept, and there was nor that « ter in 
{ door-yard of broken ct s of rope 
I ind Ape that give h a desolat 
a ea4ra eto iC | I In t 
n iS I seen 1 ; con 
a [ ft « r fore I I é V¢ 
Tank, the () 1 I I tt rly ( ilm ) ¢ 
id \ itt had en 1di¢ 
t ea Wy t e with flower I Kee 
fences or S 1 TE I 
i climate fay il lew of the s had 
cn trul two r € yt g ives, 
I ipe l vyand avy Ow ant el in 
old \ \ do ¢ ad {tor LK oy 
As f he inmates of th hun homes 
ft ¢ € ' re Is } ct ‘ _ f 
itleman to tl easal Besides t all 
ferences that aiways ex etw ot 
ind low, differencs i t result, in 


t the sides; ple nt 


1 } 


} 


y of soap was used, 
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was 


tures jue, 


natsome 
Indeed it might have been one, 


not 


and the 


will turn out a fair display inthe 
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position, and opportunity, there is in this 
case another difference: the gentleman is a 
Castilian, while the peasant (called indis- 
criminately Spaniard, Indian, Californian, or 
greaser) is of mixed race, Spanish and Indian. 

** Although social rank is distinctly marked, 
there is, apparently, little feeling of servitude 
or degradation among the poorer class,” said 
Noman. 

‘“‘ No, they have too much of the independ- 
ence of the Indian and the haughtiness of 
permit that. Their inde- 


pendence, however, di 


the Spaniard to 


yes not prevent a deal 


of reverence for the don, and a delight to be 


in his service. 


Noman did not try to anal them further. 


When he saw a group around some cabin 


door, slow-motioned, fierce-eyed, hardly re- 


deemed from the savage state, it was enough 


for the moment that they made a striking 


picture, full of high lights and strong shad 
ws. When, at evening, he met one of the 
vaqueros, he did not forget that was 
coarse, cruel, untaught, but overlooked it in 


¢ 


the polite greeting ; when Noman saw 


and 


him speeding over the ground, a part of his 
horse, he had gained a. new word in his 


vocabulary of images, another ex ssion of 


free and easy motion. there Is 


1 rude | etry of S ul exp! sea il it sway 
ng gall there 1s a chord that savage 
yeast, he may elleveE l res nds to 
higher things He hear 1 the guitar 

rummed in thestill air of evening ; he sees 
it in their romantic ideas of honor toward a 
I end ind when at early <¢ A ne kneel 

mass in the old missior I seen it in 
the weird awe refl ed 1 ir swarthy faces 


Noman has not lingered a 
these landmarks of the past as would seem, 

yugh they are attractive io his imagination. 
He has kept on with the 
meanwhile that California | many 
homes and of people 

After rting 
stock range, he p 
He 
ninhabited, unless, now and then, a 


blanket to 


from the (¢ tain at the 


re some of 
the moun- 


1 
} ] 
Pha 


supposed 
tains u 


herder brought his bake-oven and 
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their sides, or a bee-man pitched near his 
hives a summer home ; therefore he was sur- 
prised at the number of cabins hidden away 


in odd corners. 


He sometimes shared the hospitality of 


these settlers, and when his tent was pitched 
1ear, always found a welcome at their hearth- 


fires, and hearth-fires they were in a literal 


sense, that blazed in rude stone fire-places. 


He liked to hear them spintheir yarns, think- 


] 


ing it allowable toward an Easterner. People 


whom he would not have noticed in the 


streets of a city became interesting when he 
was brought into contact with their daily lives. 
He often discussed with them, in the frank 


est and most unconstrained way imaginable, 


their weakness, needs, and outlook ; and was 
sometimes surprised to find, coupled with 


small power of effective action, largeness of 


vision, and a sort of far-away philosophy in 


the acce ptance of themselves. 


Sometimes the promise of his youth re 


called lost opportunities and past failures ; 


and although he saw that the fate they 


blamed was often a fate that had sent them 


into the world with feeble will and timid.pulse, 


yet none the less real and pathetic was their 


cry, and from his heart he could answer them, 


even from the prophecy of the years to come 


Regret is not, however, the normal mood 
of the dweller in the hills, sunshine and a 


soil do not have such a tendency. 


1} ! 
ilberal 


Great expectations lie in his horizon; while 


he may be living, for the present, in a state 


of easy probation, he has a largeness of con 


yn that is overpowering to more sober- 


Yet, 


of the permanent settlers were 


cept 
minded men. of whatever type, many 
of the feebler 
the weak 


that 


part of humanity, so true is it that 
Noman was thankful 


at least flee to 


wall 


to the 


men could the mountains, 


when pursued by gaunt poverty or despair. 
‘* Here are the firm hills, and they will give 
~ 


something of their strength,” thought he, 


here are great 


the children whom they foster ; 
currents of air to sweep through and energize 


them.” 
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From the valleys Noman had looked off at 
the far, sunny slopes of the mountains, so 
placid, with hawks balancing across their hazy 
outlines, and said to himself, “ There must 
be rest,” and dreamed that to camp beneath 
the rocky sides of their « aiions, with only the 
heavens above for friend, one might meet 
Nature face to face and speak to her. 

He found that it takes 
Nature face to face, hand to hand ; that she 


courage to meet 


is a rough, unyielding friend, who chills with 
her fogs, poisons with her oak and ivy, scratch 
es with her brambles, and oppresses with her 
shadows. Yet, having met those first terrors, 
he sawalso her beneficence and tender delight 
in giving joy to herchildren. When he had 


become used to the solitude, he was no 


longer oppressed by it, but relieved ; it was as 
though a load of trifles had been lifted from 
his mind, and had left it unencumbered and 
A feeling of security prevailed, as 
Na 


why should he be 


serene, 
with a child that has found a mother. 
ture was at home here: 
afraid ? 

A hundred little pleasures stole unobtru- 
sively in upon him a part of the day, as 
though waiting for his attention. Children 
and the convalescent observe the differences 


in each hour ; they delight in the sunshine, 


they notice the temperature of the raindrops, 
and what odor is borne on the wind ; but we 
are not usually sensitive to distinguish atmos- 
pheric changes orcommon beauties. Though 
we would be in rapture over a new view, we 
do not see the swelling bud or flying bird, or 
hear the whispering leaves. Our eyes are 


other sights, our ears for other 


We know that the weather vane in- 


used 1Qr 
sounds. 

dicates a storm, but seldom see the white 
gleam of sunlight in a wind, or stand still 
and But 


customary occupations be taken away, and 


breathe in the electric air. let our 
our idle senses begin again to respond to 
Nature’s many moods, and sometimes we cry 
with astonishment, ‘‘ Hast thou been away, 
© Nature, or have I been asleep ?” 

When Noman had learned campers’ ways, 

for the simplest life must have some meth 
ods, — he began to enjoy the almost Indian 


rudeness. ‘The simple task of providing for 
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each day was a recreation. Morning was 


the special time for activity. In the early 
] 


dawn, when the black trees are silhouetted 
against the reddening sky, there is a chill in 
the air that makes one draw one’s self to 
gether to resist theelements. Action is then 
| | 
agreeavie. 
After lighting 


the 


cure ly on 


and bringing 


a fire 
from brook, Noman fixed 
the blaze, and then busied himself 


brush and dead boughs on the hil 


sides, enough for cooking for the even 
iny’s camp-fire. Then, having conquered the 


chill of morning, 
mountain alr, 


breakfast was usually ready for hi 


After breakfast | ( ked food e1 igh for 
the day, a task that occupied him till nine or 
ten o'clock. He wasasd rate asa chem 
ist at his mortars ) it was done, | 
was free t ul her m I 

lidday w ild find the « impel perhay 
on som _ le, vith ind val 
leys fora tac te t tne ind- 
eur ind reaat ot I \ \ her 
day \ l spend t ( idly swing! 
in his hammock, idl: yt 
always idl to his mind Occasionally he 
woul for I ! ! ! e € 
ence, il r vel t 
aiterwar« I r \ 
aro a t ol oO ( 
butterfl e gi Ss wa I i irt [ 


ane In ent wa I OI tne € 
tre hy hing s rmea vith 
li nd set in tune wi music of th 
spher It was neithe x drowsy 
d ! Ss th I I y a € that 
ibsorbed nto the 1 of thing 
Hy x { wo SY € ad ~ 
of his eye found it He 
oke 1 int ‘Ve ] r ré 1 ¢ 
I hea ! felt a kins vith t W 
lit Benign and firm 1 
nei - irrel’s st the \ y-} 
mers had their: nea s. No 
at said fan 1€ Cc KS W 
rtial eye on thet ho keeping 
| t h .) t ha oS Ol t 5 S } hyre 
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rejoicing with the gay, and fills its gnarled 


home with new-born leaves, pale green and 
yellow brown, soft, furry things that stretch 
their baby fingers in the light. 

One charm of Nature’s processes is that 


work and play are not violently sundered. 


} 


The leaves laugh and dance in the sun, and 


same time are changing crude sap to 


ited ; so a sturdy mind may be mak- 


} 


and 


elabor 
ing growth when apparently idle, by the 
aid of quiet and meditation be changing 


ideas to thoughts, knowledge to wisdom. 


Noman, ga 
Nature’s robes, 


the sky, admiring Dame 


ner soit 


ray and pearl and 


ure its bordered with feathery white, 
sometin yoked farther than he had ever 
looked before; he felt the earth whirling 
round in space, while he was borne on it, 
and look nto the dim border lands of the 
pper world, he saw that he was part of des 
tiny he felt in himself t tl s of that 
boundless sea whence flows all light, and saw 





no limit to the beauty and the power of lif 
that drew upon su h source 
When the mountains wet e and th 
long shadows painted t would 
stroll through the valleys and over the hills 
{ten pausing to catch the tink ww-bells 
or the whirring of the ri vey of ull 
[here ts nder sober ite urs 
yf da \\ n nas ) W l wel 
in the has not s neaning 
then, dais V \ the S¢ J I r ) d 
his mind int ti k » t stening 
crypt, a tem for the spir t wel 
s charm we d propo ned to her 
} piles » her I 5 | Itty s ) 
5 ni her torre: wn the 
corge st in rock t 1e tiniest 
wer upon | breast 
So avs passed away t amper 
crew tal l gh wit wholesome 
nd fresh w n How far ew sensibil 
ity and isure d nded 1 merely 
physical state it were hard t mind 
nd s » felt a revuls the natural, 
ind the re t was robus 
Yet the tim wl our | was 
ready and anxious {or other ways If soli 
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workshop. Though we seek the temple every 
seventh day to draw a lesson from the past, 
it 


rowing our vision and usefulness to spend the 


to seek direction for the fut were nar- 


ire, 


week therein. Our traveler would not soon 


forget the rest in the hills, the wholesome 


of 


it simplified exist- 


ness of out-of-doors : the best result 


Dut 


his banishment was that 


ence to him. It is hard to mark out one’s 


Lissa. 


acter has not altered ; he will only return to 
an old allegiance, to his truer self. We com- 
monly have several selves; but one is the 
most constant, most genuine, 

His fellow-boarders did not find Noman 
and there 


the 
‘““Where were the jokes and jibes that were 


same, was loud complaining. 


wont to set the table in a roar ? Ihe tran- 


1 


juillity of the mighty hills seemed to brood 


course in the webbed intricacy of human af- over his spirit, the Titanic strength of the for- 
fairs, but here the details of his life had van- est was in his heart; yet his eyes looked forth 
ished in the distance and left only the larger clear, and calin, and smiling, as though the 
lines, and he saw better where its strength optic nerve had found its true, just center, 
and where its weakness lay and there was security within. 

Noman did not linger upon his homeward Chose summer days will most of them soon 
path ; his sight-seeing was over. He had melt into a pleasant whole; only a few will 
done what he had inned to do,—he had remain apart in the memory to be added to 
camped. that bright rosary he tells his aspirations by, 

He had subjected himself to new influen- “would that all days were iike them! 
ces, enjoyed himself in many ways; he would Every one has such a rosary of perfect days. 
return to his starting But do weever We cannot tell why they come or whither 
return to r starting t It isnot quite they go, but believe they follow obeying, and 
the same ice it we Nothing stands the success of life is having as many of them 
stl vhy then shoul \ hink to be an as] sible 
exception 2? Our camper may ypose him Si memories are precious, and Noman 
self unchang ex t it he s arded, is of 1 fi id with half closed eyes, trying 
tanned, and rough-looking it there is an_ to fix the vanishing past and the lessons he 
intangible result that | es t take into’ has ned. Hence the Dauntless is now 
act t, ve it shall never b one. Cer ( led Sluggard ; and his friends are not 

in | in yns have s d, crystallized in satisfied, though he has joined the great army 
his n 1 i ence and ide, and he of invincibles who‘entreat the stranger to 
is ready for more purp daction. Hischar- « 
R. G. 
MELISSA. 

THE young stranger r s horse at f redwood trees. Qn the very edge of the 
th » of ind ed with pleas- recipice, a great madrono tree thrust its fan- 
ure upon tl syivan s¢ ( Just before him _ tastic | k out over tl reek flowing more 
two mountain creeks formed a junction. thana ndred feet below. ‘The rain had 
Th ur r e he ha following tor WwW hed the earth from its contorted roots, 
some hours, an v, from | eft, a noisy and it seemed in imminent peril of plunging 
tributary came rushing down from its rugged into the abyss. Qn every other side, the for 
ravine, roaring with 1 i it the huge est hedged in a little clearing at the junction 
bowlders of granite which obstructed its way. of the creeks In the clearing there stood a 
lo the right, on the ite de of the large cabin, built of split boards and shakes. 
main stream, a yellow bluff rose abruptly to Its only color was the dark hue given by the 
a great height, crowned with a stately fringe weather \ rude fireplace of bowlders and 
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clay rose at one end of the building, termi- 
nating in a chimney of sticks and mud. 
Night was fast closing in. The yellow rays 
of the declining sun touched the tops of the 
The 


time to apply for shelter, as he was in a 


trees on the bluff. traveler thought it 


strange and wild country. He rode gently 
down the slope, and drew up at the cabin 
door. 

* Hallo.” 
I'he door opened, and a tall, sallow wood- 


man appeared. His long, untrimmed beard 


gave him a haggard look. The stranger told 
his needs, and indicated his willingness to 
pay for such accommodations as could be 


afforded him. 


* Stranger,” said the woodman, “ef you ‘re 
willin’ ter put up with mount’n fare, an say 
nothin’ about pay, we ’d be right glad ter hev 


Light, an’ make yerself ter home. 


StLO)D. 
I 


1 hain’t 


ye! 


got no hay fur critter, but you kin 


stake him out in the feed yander. I see you 
got some grain tied ter yer saddle. 
Sull further pressed by the hospitable 


mountaineer, the stranger dismounted, and, 


uncoiling a picket rope from the pommel, 


} 


led his horse to a level pat h of grass near 
the creek, where he fastened him, after re 
leving him of the saddle. 

\s he followed his host into the cabin, he 
saw in the room, and peeping at him from 
various doors, a boy and four girls, the eld 
est about twelve years of ag heir yellow 
hair hung about their faces,~ thick and 
straight ; their clothing was simple, and of 
neutral tint ; and their bare feet showed an 


intimate acquaintance with the rude country 


about their home. 1 bashfully at 


They gazed Dbasniully al 
+} A —s } = 2 
tiie stranger, aqgmonisned In 1i0W 


and were 


tones by their pale and careworn mother. 
hen there was an al stir in the 


unusu 
h usehold Ihe good woman dre Ww out 

table, and spread upon it a tablecloth of sno 
the best of her ttle tore ot 


Ihe few cherished hits of 


whiteness, 


linen tableware 


brought forth; the reserved 
] 


were carefully 
stores of the slender larder were drawn upon ; 
all in honor of the stranger, who looked with 
thoughtful admiration upon their gentle and 


generous hospitality. 


~ Meltssa. 


[ June, 


When supper smoked on the board, the 
The 


host looked over the table with satisfaction. 


stranger was given the honored place. 

“You done well, Charity,” he said. 

The stranger praised his entertainment, 
and amused his kind entertainers with cheer 
ful accounts of the world beyond the moun- 
tains. 

At intervals, indistinct sounds came to his 
ears from another room, and he perceived that 
Occa 


sionally the father and mother would glance 


all the children were not at the table. 


at each other uneasily, and the latter would 


silently go to the room whence the sounds 


prov eedead. 


] 


Supper over, the mountaineer and his guest 


sat before the fireplace, where sticks of pitcny 


fir were burning with intense glow and heat. 


rhe host filled his pipe thoughtfully. rhere 
} 


athetic look on his face. 


and 


He plac ed 


drew deep 


was a ] 


a glowing coal in the bowl, 
puffs 
“It’s Melissy, he said at last, 


lhe stranger perceived 


turning to 


the stranger with a sigh, oldest gal, 


Melissy. 


at once that 


She ’s bad.’ 


} 


he meant that she was very ill. 


“She ’s mighty bad,” he continued, in a low 


tone. ‘*I ’m dreadful afeard she ’s a-goin’ to 


peter out. Char'ty don’t give up hope, 


though. Melissy’s only fourteen year old. 


Stranger, I wisht you could ’a’ seen thet gal 


The 


beat the 


four year ago. peartest little thing you 
ever see, rest all holler. She’d 


run an’ climb, an’ sing, an 


allers ready ter 
help her mother. Itcome toaneend mighty 
‘The mountaineer 


w ¢ he ek. 


big old madrone 


sudden, pore little 


paused, and brushed his sall: 


‘“ Mebbe you noticed that 


l luff across 


a-growin’ out over the edge er thet 


th’ crick. 


tomorrer 


Well, jess take another look at it 


mawnin’. Four years ago las 


terr’ ble savage old Call- 
He ’bout 


out the young colts, I reckon. 


there was a 


round 


spring, 


forny lion yere, cleaned 
Chem crit- 
ters is awful fond o’ colt-meat. There was 
old man Pardee, an’ Jack Briggs, an’ Tom 
Baily, an’ some others, all lost colts ; an’ the 
mares ud be found all scratched up in the 
mawnin.’ 


“Well, one day Char’ty an’ me went up to 
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Pardee’s, an’ lef’ the child’en to 
There 


old man 
home. We never ’spected no danger. 
was five of ’em. Melissy was ten, an’ Toby, 
my boy, he was about six. Barby wa’n’t born 
then. Well, bout the middle er the after- 
noon, the little gals was a-playin’ outside, an’ 
Melissy was sorter fixin’ up things "bout the 
house, so’s ter surprise her mother like when 
she got home. Pretty soon she tuk an idee 
to go up around the bluff ter the open land 
up above, an’ get some wild flowers fur a 
bokay, ‘cause she knowed thet ud please her 
mother. Well, she went up to the trail above 
yere, an’ picked quite a bunch o’ posies ; an’ 
by tl time she was close on to the big 
madrone at the top er th’ bluff. So she set 
down on it, fur the butt run out mighty nigh 
right straight, an’ 

“* While 


feet over the « dge, 


began ter fix up her bokay. 
she was a-settin’ there, with her 
fur Melissy wa’ n’t afraid 


o’ nothin’, and kinder singing to herself 


as she fixed the posies, she chanced ter look 


down, an’ what d’you s’pose she seen? 


Stranger, she see litt Toby down ter the 


crick with a fishin’ pole a-tryin’ to fish as he’d 


seen me do, an’ ’bout a rod behind him she 


see a long yeller critter, with a long tail thet 


kep’ a-switchin’ from side ter side, an’ th’ 


critter a-crawlin’, crawlin’, down on to 


was 


little Toby: an’ she see it a-pattin’ its chin 


on the ground, an’ hitchin’ its hind legs up 


under it, an’a-tremblin’, jest ready ter spring ! 
It was that savage old Californy lion ! 


“Tt was a desprit thing, but Melissy, she 


sorter woke up in a minit, an’ what do you 
spose she done? Holler, an’ run_ back 
round the trail? No; she knowed by thet 


time the lion ud.hev little ‘Toby. She let 


herself down over the edge, hangin’ onto the 
en there wa’ n’t 


roots o’ the madrone, an’ wt 


more ter hang on to, she turned 


around, with her back ter the bluff, an’ let go! 
} 


f 


Thet ’s what Melissy done! 
‘My God, terr bie fa 
} 


little ways she slid down all right, an 


twas a Fur a 

then 
there was a place nearly up an’ down, an’ 
she fell forty feet on to the rocks, an’ then 
rolled, an’ tumbled, an’ fell again, an’ at last 
dropped inter the deep water at the bottom, 


with a whole slide of rocks an’ dirt smashin’ 
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after her. Stranger, I nevercould see how she 
kim out alive, but she wa’ n’t even stunned. 
She cud swim like a fish, an’ she paddled 
acrost inter the shaller water, tryin’ ter hol- 
ler all she could. The next minit she was 
hurryin’ Toby up ter th’ house, an’ the lion 
was bouncin’ off in the brush, pretty well 
scared, I reckon. 

‘*Char’ty an’ me, we got home ’fore long, 
an’ found the child’en all in th’ house, an’ 
Melissy settin’ down lookin’ awful white, an’ 
blood, from scratches as we 


covered with 


thought. We got some water an’ washed her, 


and then we see she was bleedin’ inside. 


day she hain’t been well ; 
We tuk her ter town 


Ever sence thet 
sorter pined away like 
ter the doctor for a while, but he could n’t do 
nothin’. We feel dreadful sorry ’bout it, 
can't help it, She used ter be so 
ke next day after it happened, I 


you see. 
peart. 
found her bokay of posies lodged in a riffle 
down the crick. Char’ty’s got it yet, I reck- 
on.” 

he mountaineer brushed his cheek again, 
and smoked rapidly, gazing in the fire. At 
last he went on 

“ The teacher of the school yere has bin 
awful good to Melissy. She’s a young wo- 
man from Santa Cruz, what I call one er 
the fust-best ; kind an’ pleasant, but lots er 
spirit, too. You see, Melissy wa’ n't able ter 
go ter school, so what does the school-ma’am 
do but come down yere o’ Saturdays, or 
mebbe Sundays, an’ talk ter Melissy, an’ read 
to her, an’ teach her little things about knit- 
It’s done Melissy a heap 
Che 


school-ma’am’s anawful good young woman.” 


tin’ an’ all that. 
oO’ good ; sorter cheered her up like. 


At this moment the mother came softly 
forward and leaned over her husband’s chair. 

* Well, Charity, how ’s Melissy ?” 

“She does n’t feel any pain, now. She 
wants to come out an’ see the stranger.” 

‘So she shall, so she shall,” said the moun- 
taineer, rising and placing his pipe on the 
rude mantel He went into the adjoining 
room, and after a time reappeared, bearing 
in his arms a piteous burden wrapped ina 
white blanket. So pale and fragile did the 
sick child appear, that it seemed as if a sin- 








gle rude breath of air might extinguish the 


flickering spark of life. Her eyes were large 


and brilliant, and unlike her sisters she had 
dark hair, which formed a startling contrast to 


her marble face. Her father held her ten- 


derly as he resumed his seat before the fire. 


The other children gathered around, silent 


and on tiptoe. ‘Toby, a sturdy, ruddy boy, 


stood beside his father, and gently arranged 


astray lock of his sister’s hair Che strange 


recollected that the sister had sacrificed her 


self for this brother. 


Chis is my Melissy,” said the mountain- 


eer, with assumed cheerfulness. ‘“‘She wanted 
ter come our an’ see the stranger I ain’t 
every day thet we hey yme un come fiom 


town to stop in an’ tell 


tie gair SO W mus iake the best { it 
The stranger kim way f'om Santa Clara Val 
ley on horsebae k. Yor ess orter see his 
horse, Melissy ; it’s the prettiest critter you 


ever se We mus’ see him tomorrer mawn 


in’. He’s a dark bay, an’ his coat is jest 
like silk 

** He’s gentle, too,” said the stran I ‘He 
will follow me about just like a dog If I 
get tired riding, I jump off and walk, and hi 


ollows me until I get ready to ride 


f 
Why. Melissa, he’s so gentle that vou could 


ride him ind if | ought were 
used ID I yn | Ts micK, Y d 5 how 
carefully he d step, so as not to Irigt! n ye 
My sisters often ride him, and he ts always 
delig d when he sees one of em Wl her 
long riding dress on, because then he knows 
that he will have a lump of sugar. 

Melissa smiled at that 

Is it warm in Santa Clara ?” she asked, 

In a weak voice ircely more than a whi 
pel 

oe Ve it Is warm and sunny ther and 
there ar urdens of beautif flowers, and 
orchards fu f fruit. I wis ( | come 
and s s, and my sisters would show you 
all the I t\ laces 

It is very cold here 1 r Melissa 

It i she rt time she ecame weary. and her 
lather with intinice tender ; Carried her 
back to her room 
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ear. “TI want to see him when he rides away 
tomorrow.” 

The stranger was shown to a little, low- 
roofed bed-room, and when his host had left 


looked curiously abot 


him, it at the queer, 
10me-made furniture and simple ornaments. 
I ade furniture and ple ornament 
e extinguished his candle and lay down 
H tinguished | 1 lay d 
‘hrough the little square window he couk 
rt h the littl juar idow | uld 
see somber tree-tops outlined against a starry 


The 


lullaby and he 


sky. roar of the brawling creek was a 


slept 
In the night an icy hand clutched his own. 


His bewildered and awakening senses per- 


ceived a tall figure bending over him. 


said the h ww voice of the 


~ ’ 


She ’s goin 


mountaineer, “ Melissy ’s goin’. 


fast Chere was inexpressible grief in the 
tone ‘*She’s bin callin’ for the teacher,’ 
he went on. ‘She wants ter see her. Could 


n’t I git yer ter go up with yer horse an’ fetch 


s sto! to old man Par 


mir 
ppio 


In another moment the stranger 


The solemnity of the for 


under the stars. 


night was awful Che old m 


: — +} 
hung In the west above the trees \ GnOsuUy 
breeze passed moaning through the woos 
In the dusky shadow, his horse started up at 


his approach, and met him with a | 

He threw the saddle on and mounted 
‘“’Bout a mile above yere, uid a voice 

from the cabin door. “ A house ter yer left 


with an openin’ back of it 


The stranger rode on, over t 


yng the unknown 1 


and al 


dark among the great trees, but he pushed 
on rapidly \t last open vTO nd 1 red 
it his left, and a rude, long, low house in 
eloomy shadow touched with rays of moon- 
light. He drew rein before the déor. ‘Three 
large animals rushed forward, with deep, 
hoar ays and lited 1 € He leaned 
forward and struck resounding blows on the 
door. <A growling voice was heard within. 
A light flashed froma window Ihe door 


opened, and a tail old man appeared, shad- 


ing nis candi 


} 


yeard flowed from beneath his chin, 


iron gray hair was like a mane. So wrinkled 


was his face, that it seemed as if ce 
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and not years had beat upon it. He gazed 
with astonishment at the mounted stranger 
looming tall in the moonlight. 

“Ts this Mr. Pardee ?” 

“It is, so it is,” replied the old man. 
“What kin I do fur ye?” 

The stranger quickly told his errand. 

‘““Sho, now ; so the pore little gal is goin’ 
under. It’s a great pity, so itis. I'll tell 
Miss Fairchild to once.” ‘The old man dis- 
appeared with his light. The stranger dis- 
mounted, and the hounds came to lick his 
hands. 

Ihe light reappeared. A pale young lady, 
wrapped in a dark cloak, stepped from the 
door, and gazed earnestly and anxiously at 


the stranger. 


“Is poor little Melissa worse ? she asked, 
sorrowtully. 
‘I fear so. She has asked for you. I 


came to tell you. Will you mount my horse ? 
You are not afraid to ride 

“ No, if he will carry a woman.” 

* He has many times. But the saddle ?’ 

“T can use it without the least difficulty.” 

He assisted her to mount. She gathered 
up the reins with a practiced hand, and the 
next instant had departed at a gallop into 
the black woods. 

‘Smart gal, so she is,” murmured the old 
man. ‘ Won't yer come in, stranger? We'll 
hev a fire an’ a cup o’' coffee.” 

“ No, thank you. I will walk back, now. 
Good night.’ 

He walked away, escorted by the hounds 
to the edge of the woods. When he reached 
the cabin, the moon had sunk, the stars were 
pale, and the cold dawn was trembling in the 
sky 

He entered softly. ‘The hour had come. 
Through an open door he saw the mother 
seize her husband’s arm, and heard her voice 


in the agony of hope yielding place to de- 
spair. But the mountaineer, with the tears 
running down his sallow cheeks, and in a 
voice of unutterable sorrow, said: 

‘“No, Charity, she’s plumb dead now, 
Charity, — she’s plumb dead now.” 

But the pale young teacher, kneeling by 
the death-bed of poor Melissa, rose up like 
a comforting ange!, to whisper sweet words 
of consolation to the mourning parents. 
Ihe stranger, could only wait silently with 
reverential wonder, to do her bidding; for 
he was young, and had never looked upon 
sorrow. When the bright morning had come, 
with all its cheerful sights and sounds, she 
beckoned him softly to look at the little dead 
heroine. ‘The face was like marble delicate- 
ly sculptured, illumined by a serene smile of 
indescribable sweetness, as if at the moment 
of parting the music of celestial choirs had 
fallen upon her ears. 

Che stranger reverently gazing could but 
turn to his pale companion and murmur one 
word : 

** Peace.’ 

lhe stranger tarried to attend the simple 
obsequies. From distant mountain ranches 
and from cabins in the remote woods the sin- 
cere and kindly people gathered. There was 
then no church and no minister tn that wild 
region. An aged man read the burial ser- 
vice, and sweet-voiced children, led by their 
gentle teacher, sang a hymn for their departed 


( Ompanion. 


[he mountains are no longer wild and 
inaccessible. ‘The ax has swept their slopes, 
and the screaming locomotive rushes through 
the canons; but ina dusky clump of fragrant 
mountain laurels, in peace undisturbed, there 
is a little green mound, and deeply carved 
on a mossy trunk the name, MELIssa., 

C. £E. B. 
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MANUFACTURING I 


MM. Ailé 

HE immense factor in the national wealth 
that manufacturing constitutes is appreciated 
only by those who have given the subject a 
careful study, and only when we realize that 
of the whole population of the United States 


less than thirty-five per cent are actually o¢ 


cupied in making a living, and that of this 
per cent 
brains to 


thirty-five per cent over twenty-two 


devote their lives, energies, and 


1 mining pur- 


fourth 


manufacturing, mechanical ans 


In other words, as nearivy one 


t 
SULTS. 


o! those engaged in earning a living by 


| occupation do so in the above named 


vaint 


industries, It can at once be seen how impor- 


tant an element these industries are in the 
producing capabilities of the nation 
Statl 


The 


A. 
ed 


of 


present 


cian as Mr. Francis 


So careful a tl 


Walker, says, ‘ growth of the Unit 


industry 
of 


States in manufacturing is one 


st noteworthy fe 


ind 


money distributed 


the m¢ itures the 
amount 
the 


1d5 


age, this 1s evidenced by the 


of for wages during 


past four decades, viz., those prece ding 


1860, 1870, and 1880, being respectively 237 
millions, 379 millions, 620 millions, and 948 
millions of dollars, or in round numbers, for 
1880, $20 for every man, woman, and child 


) } tat 
in the United States 
It 


dous figures, to enquire into the condition of 


is natural then, in view of these tremen- 


the manufacturing interest in San Francisco, 


the industrial center of the Pacific Coast, 
and we do so in as simple and modest a 
narrative as the condition of the subject 
demands If we get mining, farming, and 
manufacturing mixed up a little in the start, 
it is because no effort was made in the early 
history of California after its occupation by 


American citizens to segre he industries, 


and that the paramount and predominating 


interest for many years after 1848 was min- 
ing, which swallowed up or overshadowed all 


others. 


Manufacturing in San Francisco. 
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N SAN FRANCISCO. 


rt THOMAS JEFFERSON 


It is true that certain mechanical work 
incidental to and essential for the existence 
of mining was carried on contemporaneous 
with the fixed development of that industry, 
but for three or four years little or nothing 
in manufacturing was done, and the Califor- 
nia of 1852 was not looked upon as of much 
value for industrial pursuits. Even at that 
period mining was by many considered as 


past its zenith, and agriculture was possible 


only in the imagination of some whilom 
farmer playing miner. As to manufacturing, 


the only thing that Cali 


fornia manufactured 
was “big yarns,” and these after all may have 
been imported. 

But the vicissitudes of a miner’s life even 
tually turned many to agricultural pursuits, 
y developed an industry where 


Min- 


ing, however, being the dominant and absorb 


and graduall 


the pioneers asserted none could exist. 


ing interest, nurtured and protected as It was 
by the old Spanish laws, imperiled these first 


attempts at farming and fruit-growing, be- 
cause both farm and orchard were liable to 
peremptory destruction if gold were discov 
ered there. The mining laws recognized the 
sacredness of a mining claim, but farming 
and fruit growing had no rights that the 
miner was obliged to respect. 

Perhaps the most important manufactur- 
ing industry in those days was that of lumber, 
and saw mills early got to work on the splen 
vellow forests of the 


did sugar and pine 


Sierra or the redwoods of the Coast Range. 
At a very early day San Francisco got its 
from the moun 


supply of redwood lumber 


tain region in the peninsula between the bay 


of San Francisco and the ocean. ‘The most 
convenient landing on the bay being ina 
creek running up towards that timbered re 
gion, it was dubbed Redwood, and grew into 
the present very pretty village of that name, 


the county seat of San Mateo county. 
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It was not reckoned among the probabili 
ties that California would be a manufactur- 
ing State, and it is probable that even at this 
day the growing industries of California are 
looked upon by our manufacturing brethren 


east of the Rockies with the same kind of 


jealousy and suspicion that prompted En- 
gland in its treatment of the youthful manu- 
facturing industries of its then American 
colonies. 

But as in the case of the American colo 
nies California was too remote and was peo- 
pled by too enterprising a set of men to be 
long dependent on others for what could be 
produced on its own soil, or manufactured 
by its own mechanics. 

Happy Valley, asthe First Street neighbor- 
hood was thencalled,a name indicating peace 
and content, possessed as early as 1849 the 
germ of what is now a well developed enter 
prise, unsurpassed in its equipment of modern 
appliances. It is not likely that James and 
Peter Donahue, when they started upthe fir 
fire in their extemporized forge in that regio: 
of bliss (sic), had any idea of the flame that 
forge would fan for the fires of future indus- 
tries ; but in the Union Iron Works of today 
we see a direct descendant of the Donahue 
forge, forthey builded indeed better than they 
knew. 

rhirty-five years ago, the uncertainty and 
instability of affairs in California were unfa- 


vorable to the founding of any important man- 


ufactory, and while the mechanic and artisan 
were, as they always will be, needed, the man 
ufacturer as such was looked upon as a being 
having no vocation in the land of gold. 

The first efforts of the manufacturer were 
feeble, and these feeble efforts received no 
encouragement. On the contrary, the inter- 
ests of the great mercantile firms were op 
posed tos ch, and were identified with firms 
abroad simply as importers. 

Flour, beans, and coal came from Chili; 
rice and sugar with flies’ legs, from China; 
wooden houses already built came from Hol 
land, and iron houses from England. Bos 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia supplied 
almosteverything else that did not come from 


Europe. Ships came into the harbor laden 


with all the requirements of the country, and 
often lay at anchor for years, abandoned by 
their crews and unable to get away for the 
want of freight and equipments. 

Corners were made in stoves, in rice, in 
flour, and in everything that had a corner in 
it, even in cannon-ball Dutch cheeses, with- 
out corners. Irregularities in arrival facill- 
tated such speculation, and the operators of 
those days were as keen as the stock jobbers 
of later times. 

Curbstone brokers did not exist simply 
because there were no curbstones, but every 
other window on Montgomery Street bore a 
sign, Ajui sé compra oro. 

Kim peror Norton, who came in 1849 from 
the Cape of Good Hope, as the representa- 
tive and confidant of some English capital- 
ists, built in 1851 a mill for the cleaning of 
rice, and speculated heavily in this product. 
His last corner proved disastrous, for the rice 
cleaned him of his last dollar, dethroned his 
reason, and made him Emperor. 

As the State became settled, thinking men 
vegan to realize its condition, if instead of 
developing its resources from within, it should 
continue to import goods from without and 
from foreign nations. 

The occasional prolonged scarcity of arti 
cles suggested that some efforts should be 
made to produce them here, and it was found 
too that the climate of San Francisco was 
remarkably favorable to physical labor. The 
absence of either extremes of temperature 
avoided one great source of expense, that of 
heating and cooling large manufacturing 
buildings to meet such extremes as occur In 
the manufacturing districts of New England. 

The discovery that the great valleys of Cal 
ifornia would produce wheat in great abun- 
dance and at small cost soon created a class 
of farmers who farmed nothing but wheat, and 
the boundaries of whose domains were lost 
in the horizon 

Che wild horses that roamed free in the 
great plains, the antelope and elk, gave way 
to the wheat fields, and the rodeo of the 
rancheros became a thing of the past. 

The production of wheat compelled the 
erection of flour mills, and thus the manufac- 
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ture of flour began, and the importation from 
Chili and New York decreased. 

Che rapid multiplication of sheep, natural 
in such a genial climate, turned the attention 


of stockmen to raising sheep for the wool 


the amount of wool produced being sufficient 


to reduce its value to a minimum induced 


the erection of woolen mills, and the manu- 


So in the fifties we 


facture of wovolen goods 


manufactured flour, and early in the sixties 
made woolen coods. 
The flowing in of crude sugar from the 


demonstrated the need 


islands of the Pacific 


of a sugar refinery, and thus sugar refining 


became established; first by George Gordon, 


then by Claus Spreckles; and the fly-leg 


sugar trom China, which every California 


miner will remember, to the pro- 


] 


l cy 
MOCali SU 


vave Way 


duction of the ir refineries. 


I'he old mission fathers left a legacy of 
undying value in the vines so long and suc- 
cessfully cultivated by them and the fair wine 


produced therefrom, and the exper 


iments of 


of 


the State soon proved anew what the padres 


different parts 


the early wine growers 11 


had already demonstrated, that neither S 
ith of 
an California, 


ain 


or Portugal or the S France could 


produce better wine tl 


hus we see how near the three W’s, wheat, 
wool and wine, came to the three undeter 


mathematician. 
Nature does 


work, and man during the 


mined values, .., , of the 


But in these three W’s the 


ot 


are 
yntributes his efforts and sle 


fully at night, conscious of his 


nature, is still working faithfully, 


effectively, and unremittingly. 


With the mechanic and manufacturer, how 


ever, it is different. Nature in many cases 


is their enemy, and they have to overcome 
many difficulties which develop only as they 
proceed, — yet what success is worth secur- 
Ing unless it has be en wonat some sacrifice ? 

Here the remoteness of the city of San 
Francisco from the rest of the country was 


at once a protection and drawback to manu 


facturing, and for many years no serious 
efforts were made to manufacture anything 
more than immediate and imperative de 


mands required 
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The advantage of remoteness was early 
understood and appreciated, and in the open. 
ing address of the First Industrial Exhibition 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, on the 7th of 


1857, over thirtv years ago, Mr. 
‘We 


demonstrate to the world our ability 


September, 


Henry F. Williams used these words 


must 
and willingness to manufacture for ourselves, 


protec tion to our 


industry than nature has given us In our re- 


and that we ask no better 


moteness from the workshops and busy marts 


of the world.’ 


\nd seven years later, 3 September, 1864, 


n. John Conness 


similar occasion, H« 


ona 
said: ‘* We are situated at so greata distance 


manufacturing centers of the world 


from the 


that the cost of transportation is equivalent 


to a profit. 


But it required ci and faith in the 


jurage 


i 


ure to establish large works on the shores 


of the Pacific, where fuel was scarce, labor 


, and capital suspicious. 
] 


wonderful increas« 


bushels in 1850 to 4, 


ild afford 


Irom 17 
to 


yushels, showed that 


bushels 1550, wnen we Co 


in 
export nearly 1, 
mething -more thaa gold mining 
which grad 


citizens, 


there was s 


in the State ; and this conviction, 


ually grew in the minds of our was 


further strengthened w nstead of import- 


ing flour and lumber to the value of over 
$10, In 1850, we exported in 1856 
over $1 \bout this period some of 
the enterprising and far seeing citizens of 
Cahfornia began to turn their attention to 


and invest their 


th a vie 


money in manulac turing, 


wi w to settle permanently in the State, 


and seriously to build on the foundations 


which nature had furnished in her develop- 


pabilities. 


i 


ing agricultural ec: 


G orge Gordon, at that time one of the 


with E. T. Steen of the Vulcan 
y, built the ¢ 
on Mission creek, now the corner of 


} + ¢} 


Streets, DU then 


proprietors 
‘alifornia Sugar 


Refinery 
Eighth 


Found! 


and Brannan a series of 


1 


mud flats through which the drainage of the 


Mission hills flowed to the bay. 
Tubbs & 


factory at the 


Company established a cord 


P trer nd 
oUrero, and 


age within a year 


or two (1858) Heyneman, Peck & Co. estab- 
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lished the Pioneer Woolen Mills, and (1857) 
A. S. Hallidie established the Wire Rope 
Works and Wire Mills. 

Up to this period, while there had been a 
steady growth in manufacturing, the charac- 
ter of these industries was suggested by the 
need anc necessities of the people, and but 
little had been done in anticipation, involv 
ing possibility of failure with reasonable 
probability of success, and influenced by the 
patriotic desire of building up a State based 
on diversified industries, and legitimate busi- 
ness enter] rise. 

But now camea manufacturing and indus- 
trial epoch, when that remarkable parallelism 
of thought which time develops so often in 
the affairs of man demonstrated its existence 


ted in the found 


in San Francisco, and resu 
ing of many of the most important and per 
manent manufacturing enterprises in the 
State; and although some were experimental 
and never passed that stage, they contained 
suggestions which are of practical value today, 

as for instance the atte mpt (1657) of Mr. 
Eugene Delessert of San José to establish 
the beet root sugar industry, which although 
bundant samples and exhibits 


of such sugar produced by him, did not sur- 


, 
supporte a DY 
I 


vive 

Not only was the public mind alive to the 
necessity of founding large manufacturing 
establishments, but it did not neglect the 
gentler industries ; and we find, September, 


1O5 


7, an exhibition in San Francisco where 


40 varieties of apples, 39 of pears, 12 of 
peaches, 34 of grapes, 3 of plums, 3 of 
quinces, 2 of nectarines, 2 of apricots, 6 of 
gi oseberries, 5 of strawberries, and 200 of pot 
plants, were shown to the public for sixteen 
days. Perhaps it may be well to bear in 
mind that this was more than thirty years 
ago, the population of San Francisco being 
then about fifty thousand. 

It must be noted, too, that gold mining, 
which had originally done all for California, 
and brought to its shores a hardy, vigorous 
and enterprising class of men, above the 
average mental and moral standard, was on 
the decline, and that the inducements for en 


terprises in that direction were lessening ; and 


while within the period of years between 1850 
and 1857 there had been erected 135 flouring 
mills, at a cost of two and a half millions, 175 
saw mills at a like cost, and 150 quartz mills 
at a cost of over two millions, that there had 
been constructed 4,400 miles of canals and 
flumes for mining purposes, at a cost of over 
twelve millions of dollars. The visible dimi- 
nution of gold produced showed that, as a 
leading industry, it was becoming weaker ; for 
starting in with a product of forty millions of 
dollars for 1849, it attained the value of sixty- 
five millions in 1853, and declined to fifty mil- 
lions in 1858, so that this probably had its 
influence in directing the attention of the 
enterprising citizen to other fields than that 
of gold mining. 

Manufacturing at this time was receiving 
greater attention than at any previous period 
throughout the United States, and debates in 
Congress looked towards the encouragement 
of home industry, by protecting it with a tax 
or duty to be levied on goods manufactured 
in foreign countries and imported into this 
country, and on March 2, 1861, the Morrill 
lariff Bill became a law. ‘This gave an im- 
petus to manufacturing, and in twenty years 
raised the interest to the front rank ; for while 
the population of the country had increased 
during that period 59 per cent, the added or 
industrial value of manufactured goods had 
increased 130 per cent ; in other words, the 
value added to raw material, by the applica- 
tion of the labor and skill of the mechanic, 
being in 1860 845 million dollars, was in- 
creased in 1880 to 1973 million dollars. 

San Francisco, however, was not as readily 
influenced by this cause as the more densely 
populated portions of the country. Through 
out the great iron region of Pennsylvania, 
and on the banks of the streams capable of 
furnishing abundant water power, the effects 
were readily seen ; but even here, in spite of 
isolation, of the high rates of interest charged 
by the banks, the want of confidence by cap- 
italists, and the restless and speculative char- 
acter of the people, manufacturing made a 
somewhat spasmodic but encouraging prog- 
Tess. 


A few years later than the period referred 
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to in the earlier part of this paper (1858), 
other important manufacturing enterprises 
In 1863, the first glass works 
1866 the Pacific Oil 
Works and San Francisco Chemical Works ; 
Rolling Mills and the 


were founded. 


were established; in 


and in 1867 the Pacific 


San Francisco and Pacific Lead Pipe and 


Shot Works began operations.\j Of course, In 


a magazine article, not quite explosive but 


> 


necessarily brief, it is impossible and unne- 


cessary, as well, to refer to the numerous 


San Francisco, 


smaller industries started in 
and it will be understood that San Francisco 
is selected, not with the intention of exclud- 


ing the interior towns of the State, but as fur 


nishing a better guide as to the condition and 


t) 


progress of the manufacturing interests of the 
state, 


For 


tions of the 


many purposes the Industrial Exhibi 


Mechanics 


the expanding strength of this int 


Institute tilustrate 


erest by the 
area of the ground floor of the buildings used 


at different times 


IS57 I I I W 2 I 

ISSA, = 

18 

1SO4, 

ISOS, I ” . 

1S8OS ” © 

- Ra 

IS7I I 

1974, 190,7 : 

Ihe last ilding being the same as now used 

; 

Until 1869 manufacturers went on in the 


even tenor of their way, at which period the 
completion of the Central Pacific Railroad 

' } ’ > ] imtiral 
ctedad asa dls roing elemen ind entirely 
inbalanced their prosperity by bringing into 
ictive competition the more economical and 

, 

etter equipped concerns in t Kastern 

States; and a few years later the position of 


the manufacturers was rendered more unsat 


ictory by the ecial contract system 
idopted by the over railroad authorities, 
under which they became entirely at the 


f freight had to be imported by sailing ves 
} of — ¢ haat } ] 
sels by the manufa rer; but this special 
contract system prohibited importing by sail 
ing vessels, and it went further in refusing 


iow rates of freights to any firm wh¢ 
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purchased from any business house that im- 
ported goods by sea. This state of affairs, 
as arbitrary as it was unwise, continued until 
it broke down by its own weight under the 
influence of public opinion, but not until it 


had done serious injury to the manufacturing 
g 


interestsof California and retarded its growth. 


The Interstate Law finally came in, and to 


some extent remedied the evil by verifying 


the statement made so many years ago by 


the two citizens of California, Henry F. Wil- 


onness, in their addresses 


liains and John ¢ 


before the Mechanics’ Institute. 


Nevertheless, the severe straits into which 


the manufacturers had beer forced by this 


condition of affairs had compelled them to 
and 


and by the strictest economy 


retrencl 
those who did not 


most indefatigable energy 


go into bankruptcy placed themselves in posi 


tions to compete with the best equipped con- 


cerns, so that what was a disaster at the time 


has probably resulted in an unexpected ben- 


efit. 


By her geographical position, the peculiar 


uniformity of her climate, the great systems 


of railroads centering within her limits, the 


into her unsur- 


numerous streams running 


passed land locked harbor, which shelters 


reat and increas'ng fleet of ocean steam 


sailing vessels, bringing raw material 


the 


‘ 


» be manufactured and distributed by 


and returning with the products of 


ountry to all 


railways, 


the ¢ t Pacific Ocean, 


parts of 
i 


» will increase her manufac 
ks high in the 


San Francis 


iring industries until she rai 


Let us examine the progress made by Cal 
ifornia in manufacturing during the thirty 
years ending in 1880, when t last national 
census Was taken. 

° 
4 


From official sources I have compiled the 


bl [ relative « 


following table of the yndition and 


rank of various cities in the United States 


for the year 1880 


*'| + , { ' 
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| Rank bxnee anhtieachettaittien 


Added or Industrial 
Value 








| Rank =~ 
Value of Material . | 42252 
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Value of Prod Sas 
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Rank _ 7 
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Ra 

Number f Es 
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Rank I al 
In 1880, t city of 

pied the following rank 

P : 

Number | I 

Capital 

Han ] 

Wag | 

\ | 

Value of M ! 

Added or Industrial \ 
From the Assessor's 
factories in San Fran 
shown that the number 
was 32,103, and the valt 

tured was $88,73 

Che value ad led to 
the labor or skill of the 
ers employed by the 
machinery managed by 
labor, is the gauge b 


mate the value of industr 


VoL. XI. al. 
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San rane sco occu 
and } n 
4) 
R 
I 
| 
I 
I 
reports on the manu- 
isco for 1887, it is 
of hands « iployed 


anufac- 


the raw iter by 
mechanics and labor- 
manufactories, or by 
skilled and ordinary 
wh we must estl 
try to the nation and 
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the bearing it has on the working man, his 
comforts and intelligence ; because if the 
wage earner makes no more than enough to 
pay for his daily bread, there can be no op- 
portunity to develop intelligence, or to edu- 
much to furnish any 
modest luxury or comfort. It would indeed 
be a gloomy outlook for such a country as 


cate the mind, less 


the United States if this should happen. 
The « 
means the increase of poverty with the major- 
ity, to for the 
masses and trouble for the nation. 

lhe 


(including women and children), was as fol- 


yncentration of vast wealth in few hands 


and is tending misfortune 


average amount paid to each hand 


lows : 

\ I U.S In Ca 
185 -$247.37 $685.45 
1870 Peer 377-60 517.35 
S) SyererT rT re 340.90 493.40 


In 1850 wages in California were 2.37 times 


those paid in the whole country, in 1870 the 


ratio had fallen to 1.7 times, and in 1880 to 


1.42 times. California, however, has always 
ot 


37 times. 


paid in gold: the ratio wages in 1870 


based on currency was 1. 


It will be seen by the foregoing tables how 
persistently the manufacturing interest has 
grown in San Francisco, in spite of unusual 
difficulties, unsympathetic influences, and 
occas 


The 


in this 


ynal serious depressions. 
difficulty in obtaining reliable figures 
relation has been very great, but can 
perhaps be explained by the extremely spec- 
ulative character of the people; for in fact, 
during the period of the great silver mining 
excitement of the Comstock all thoughts of 
legitimate business were dismissed from the 
minds of the people, who, bent on gambling 
in stocks, filled the stock board rooms or 
stood on the curb-stones of the streets await- 
ing a chance to victimize or be victimized. 
In 1865 and 1866 the legislature of Cal- 
ifornia offered very liberal bounties for a 
variety of articles manufactured in the State, 
and also for the encouragement of the pro- 
duction of silk, which was then thought to be 
the coming industry ; a bounty of $250 for 


each plantation of 5, 


mulberry trees, and 
cocoons, and as the 


_ 
S, 


$300 for each 1 
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silk bounty offered an opportunity for spec- 


many speculators went into 


ulation, a great 


not with any intention of engaging in the 


industry of producing silk, but for the pur 


r 


pose of making money at the expense of the 


State in securing these bounties. 


Che mulberry p yns consisted of 


antath 


numerable young mulberry trees set 


eighteen inches to three feet apart, and in 


one case the writer lo ym the roof of 


‘Id of thirteen mulberry 


tho 


an- 


a barn over a fi 


tations of five isand trees each, which 


the owner estimated would entitle him to 
$3,250 In premiums 
, 
lhe number of cocoons awaiting the boun 


ty was enormous, (oc 1S 


were offt red, nearly all 


t na a 
wena 1aet 


many wererat-¢ 


forthe State it had a wise and firm executive 

Governor Haight, otherwise the raid on the 
} } 2 ) } + 

treasury might have bankrupted the State, 

ind this Act of the egislature, intended to 
, sin — f | } 

ent rage the manutacture [ SUK, DY the 

loose manner in which it was drawn killed 

this industry 

se , } 

From Ppalnstaking experiments made DY 


lose, Ne wiman oO! 


lette of Nevada City, silk cultu 


San San Fran- 
cisco,and Gi! 
will, if understood, eventually be an 


tant industry in California. ‘The 


well adapted to the silk-worm and its focd 
and silk culture, by the gentle: 5 of its 
occupation, will furnish the children and wo 
men of a family with a vocation at once 


agreeable and ] 


Within the 


rofitable 


few years the value of man 


ast 


ufacturing to a great Sta rnia, or 
to a city Sltuate i lik oan Francis ) | iS 
be me more fully ret on ed, and the seed 
that was sown in « \ iys has deve d 
establishments which have become s fully 
C ed on S ilove! sca is any s liar 
one in the East Ih modest icksmith 
shop of Peter and James Donahue ilt on 
he shores of the bay. whose wate! d to 
lave the foundation of their little s yn the 
corner of First and Mission streets (Happy 
Valley is developed into the great Union 
Iron Works of the P the efforts of 
George Gordon and Claus Spreckles have 
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resulted in the best equipped sugar refineries 


in the world. Such men as W. T. Garratt, Ira 


P. Rankin, the Tubbs Brothers, and many 


others who for thirty odd years, in the face 
of fires, earthquakes, discredits, panics, and 
rsistently kept their faith and 


failures, have pe 


fortunes in manufacturing, have each his 
individual experience and history. They 


were there then and they are with us today ; 


they have had the honor of winning a vic 
tory; may they have the recompense due 


such a victory, the gratit » people of 


California. 

In few ways is the value of manufacturing 
ustrated than 
New \ After 


unt paid dire to pro- 


to the p | 
by Mr. W. L. Strong of 


stating that the 


more 
" 
OTK. 


am ctly 


duce all kinds of manufactured articles in 
the United States annually ts $1,4 >, 
he adds 


(rer ey W $o16 
\ $7S4 
- 
I \ ae ‘\ 
~~" NN 1 y 4 
€ I r I V 
} (;, r ' 
~ i¢ \ 
I for tl S I 
lr} re ) 
1ons I r } 1537, 
$217,286,5903. | “ rers } 
wl r 
‘ + S,712,802 t } r 
! I $ 713,167 to 
r t Cryer 
here is food for reflection in the forego 
ing statement, and it is to be hoped the time 
will never come when the wealth and strength 
which the skill and genius of America’s art- 
Isans and mechanics extra from manufac- 


turing will suffer from ar nwise action by 
her political leaders or statesme 

4 } } ‘T +} 

\ rew Jackson Salad, U | n we success 
of our manufactures as t ind! id of agri- 
cultu! and commerce, Gepends 1n a great 

| } ] { _— ’ 
measure the independer ot our country. 


And the truth of Alexander Hamilton’s words, 


‘It is the interest of a community with a view 
to eventual and rmanent economy, to en- 
courage the growth of manufactures,” is cor- 
roborated by the ex nce of the nation 
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since those words were uttered, And ( reorge 
Washington, whose sentiments will ever find 
an echo in the hearts of the people, said, 
“Congress has repeatedly and not without 
success, directed their attention to manufa 
tures. The object is of too much conse 
quence not to insure a continuance of their 
efforts in every way that shall appear eligt 
ble.” 

lowards the final success of the manufac- 
turing interests in California, many of the 


large importers have within the last few years 


earnestly contributed, recognizing the fact 


that nothing so effectually strengthens the 
prosperity of a people as diversified industry, 
and nothing so rapidly generates decay and 
demoralization as idleness 


California with its wonderful and diversi 
fied natural resources, with its variety of cli 
mate, its topography ever changing with local 


ity, all suggestive of industry—an industry 


latent und Cnanich ] iit dé >} cd | 
iatent under Spanisn rule, Out developed Dy 


American energy, and given form and sub 


stance by free education and untrammeled 


liberty of thought,—is indeed a fitting home 


for man active in brain and muscle, imbued 
with invention, and endowed with genius,— 
it is there that nature and art embrace, sym- 
pathetic in thought, harmonious in action. 
Its natural boundaries proclaim its unity, 
the Siskiyou mountains of the north blend- 
ing with the Sierra Nevadas merge into the 
mountain sea barriers on the south, and 


make of its diversity a unit. 


Its wonderful mountain streams evidence 
life and activity, and rushing through gorge 
and caion, over crags and rocks, give power 
trength and energy for all the economic 
activities of life, and then fatigued and seek- 
ing rest fall into the peaceful rivers and flow 
on to the o« ean, 

And thus on every side are suggestions of 


vitality. As nature in California is so robust 





and tull of activity, it is not surprising that her 
citizens should share her energy, and with the 
vital force that such circumstances and con 


ditions give, make her the home of industry 


A. S. tlallidie. 


SONG. 


O swaLLow in the azure spaces, 


\t your coming still you bring 
Thought of old times and old faces, 
With the glancing of your wing. 


Hovering about the rafters 


[do you miss yot 


The songs of we 


Of the shrill-vo1 


Ir former joys— 
lcome and the laughter 


ed RKhodean boys? 


Stull close upon the winter's traces, 


With you comes 
In hollows blue 


otiiness sweet n¢ 


With you still ol 
Mid her blossom 
Yet where now ; 


And the brows u 


1 ' } 


flush of apple boughs ; 


and windy places, 


» storm SNali rouse. 


1 Earth rejoices 

s white and red; 

ire the choiring voices, 
nfilleted ? 


Melville Upton, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 


FROM THE WEST TO THE FAR WES! 


Ir was early June, the most delightful sea- 


son of all the year for an excursion, when a 
telegram announced that on a given day 
the writer, with his wife, and that paragon 
of all 


would be expected to join a party of 


the virtues and graces, the baby, 
their 
friends in a three months’ excursion in the 
far West. 

What 


boyhood I had dreamed of the g 


more delightful? From 
reat We st, 


could be 


to those enchanted 


realms where, as is well known to most boys, 


and longed for a visit 
buffalo, deer, elks, antelopes, mountain sheep, 
grizzly bears,and mountain lions stand round 
anxiously but respectfully, waiting their turn 


t 


to give them an opportunity to satisfy the 


insatiate desire to kill something. I had out- 
lived my killing days; but the genuine, old 
fashioned Western fever, like the rheumatism 
or the ague, when it once gets thoroughly 
seated in one’s bones, is liable to cause an 
awakening of those dry members at any time; 
and so this telegram rekindled all my old 
time enthusiasm. 

Joining the rest of our party at Council 
Bluffs, and our big brother having arranged 
some trifling but necessary formalities with 
the Union Pacific Railroad officials, our train 
pulled slowly out across the great iron bridge 
which spans the “ father of muddy waters,” 
and we reached Omaha, the dividing point 
West. 


Act of Congress or a decree of the Su- 


between the West and the Far 

An 
preme Court may establish the terminus of 
the Uni 
but it is beyond the 


Railroad at Council Bluffs, 


ot ( 


yn Pacific 
power! ‘ongress or 


Court to bring the Union Pacific atmosphere 
east of the Missouri river. 

It is at Omaha you catch the first aroma 
of the plains and mountains, and it is from 


Omaha you start upon your actual Far West- 


Impressions of a “ Tender-Foot.” 
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“ TENDER-FOOT.” 


ern tour, no matter what your guide-book or 
your tickets may say to the contrary. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the mul- 
titude of little things that go to make up the 
difference between our Western and our Far 
Western civilization; but you feel the differ- 
ence as soon as you set foot on the farther 
shore of the great river, and you find it diffi- 
cult to realize that only a few thousand feet 
instead of as many miles lie between you and 
its eastern bank. You breathe in the differ- 
ence with every breath, and you see it at every 
turn and corner. It is in the atmosphere, 
and, verily, the woods are full of it. 

There is an indescribable something about 
the place which speaks of the vast stock 
ranges of the plains, of the bonanza mines of 
the mountains, of incorporations doing busi- 
ness on a gigantic scale, with their accompa- 
nying rush, and push, and fever heat, as 
unmistakably as do the long rows of kneeling 
camels at the caravansary, with their gravely 
courteous and turbaned attendants, speak of 
the desert, the slow, dreamy life of the Orient, 
and the creed of the Mussulman. 

It is at Omaha that the old forty-niner or 
fifty-niner, returning to the half-forgotten land 
of his childhood, stops to take breath before 
the 


with their or- 


venturing farther upon the long-ago, 
land of old-fashioned farms 
chards, pastures, and quiet civilized herds ; 
the land of 
And 


it is here, too, that the Eastern tourist real- 


the land of slower, steadier ways ; 


churches, and of quiet, restful Sabbaths 


izes for the first that he is actually about to 
visit the land of his earliest dreams. 

About one o’clock of that beautiful June 
afternoon, having been provided with com- 
fortable quarters in one of the rolling palaces 
of the plains, we take a last parting look at 


1 
} 


the hills and fields beyond the river — and 


are actually gone! There can be no longer 
there 
not the 
ither hand ? 


any possible doubt about it, for isn’t 


Omaha to the east of us, and are 


broad fields of Nebraska on « 
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II. 


FROM THE FAR WEST TO THE FAR NORTHWEST, 


BIDDING Salt Lake friends good-bye, we 
started in the latter part of July on a tour of 
the north central section of Idaho, a region 
so far out of the beaten path of the tourist as 
to make it an almost “rra incognita to the 
general reader. 

As we had an hour or two to spare at Og- 
den, we made friends with the horned toads, 
big spiders, lizards, Mormon catechisms, and 
other choice specimens of the fauna of this 
region, on exhibition at the news-stands. 

Some of these were doubtless pretty birds 
before they lost their tail-feathers, but as they 
were not now such play-things as children cry 
for, we didn’t buy any for the baby. 

I wandered out intothe yard, and discovered 
the cunningest little toy railroad track! It 


must have been built, Iimagined, by some one 


of these great Western millionaires for the 


amusement of his children. It wasa perfect 


little pet and pony of a track, — just the thing 
for a Liliputian train anda picnic of babies. 

I judged that it probably rana mile or two 
up the valley, the railroad king’s princely lit- 
tle son acting as conductor, and collecting 


toy-tickets from his delighted guests. I hoped 


to be able to see one of these infantile excur- 


our train left; but even while I 


sions before 


stood looking at the track, what was my sur 


prise to see coming, steaming gracefully 


around the curve — not a pigmy train of toy 


cars as I had fondly supposed, but a very 


uch resembling the 


commonplace train, mu 
prosy every day cars of the grown-up roads, 

-with baggage-cars, passenger-coaches, and 
i ars, while 


even Pullman Palace Sleeping- 


kable Roman char 


»and Nort/ern 


on their sides in unmistak 
acters were the words, ‘‘ Ufa 
Railroad’ 

I rubbed my eyes, and pinched myself to 
Could it 


be 


make sure that I was fairly awake. 
ossible that this baby 


n like that across the 


be | track could 
trusted to carry a trai 
Wasatch Mountains, over the great prairies 
lains, climb the main range of the 


the 


and lava p 


Rocky Mountains, and finally reach 


Northern Pacific, hundreds of miles away ? 


a “ Tender-Foot.” 
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Only think of two double beds standing 
side by side with a good passage-way be- 
tween them, and two other similar beds above 
all poised over a track so narrow 
You 


them 
that you could easily step across it! 
cannot account for it except on the principle 
of the gyroscope or the bycicle, whose phil- 
osophy you never did understand anyway. 

Still, however, the road is such a toy 
affair that charging for passage on it seems 
out of the question ; but you are soon awak- 
ened to the stern realities of life, on learning 
that you will be expected to contribute some- 
thing over seven cents a mile for your part 
in the picnic, and about a cent a mile addi- 
tional for the use of the big doll-house on 
wheels ! 

As we still had some time to spare before 
our pony train capered off through the hills 
and valleys, we sat in the shade of the depot 
buildings, and listened toa group of good-na- 
tured sleeping-car porters exchanging lies 
with one another. ‘The drollery of some of 
these fellows was laughable in the extreme, 
as they caricatured the peculiarities of some 
of the prominent people who travel over these 
roads. 

A lady who was bound for some place to 
the north more famed for its mosquitoes than 
for anything else, anxiously inquired of our 
porter whether it was not true that these lit- 
tle pests would soon be gone. ‘Qh, yes 
ma’am,” said he without a moment’s hesita- 
tion and with an air of the most perfect can 


dor, ‘they “Il most all be gone by the last of 


November or first of December”! 

loward nightfall, we finally pulled out from 
the station, and scurried off to the northwest 
between the lake and the Wasatch Moun- 
tains, through the rich fields and orchards 
which here, as everywhere else, bear such 
evidence of Mormon thrift that he who rides 
may read. 

Soon we reached the Hot Springs, where a 
large hotel has been erected, and where, dur- 
ing the few minutes we halted, whiffs were 
borne to us on the evening air strongly sug 
gestive of stale eggs. 

As we were carried rapidly on through the 
fast-gathering shades of the evening, I took 
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with 


uncovered head enjoyed the benediction of 


my stand on the rear platform, and 


the perfect summer's evening. 


On the one hand we caught occasional 


} 


the shimmering In the dis 


glimpses of lake 
tance, while on theother rose the bleak moun- 
tains, which in the ancient world formed the 


northern barrier of that great inland sea 
whose shore-line I could even now tracein the 
dusky twilight, stretching like a broad high- 


a tl 


But on we went as the darkness of the 


way .ousand feet above us in the rocks. 


summer evening thickened around us, throw- 


ing a spell of strange enchantment over the 
dissolving views. 

It was late when we retired to our berths 
to be transported through the darkness still 


on, ‘through the Bear River 


across the mountains; past the 
orchards, and _ thrifty 
Cache Valley; still on into the more 


late regidns to the northward. 


loward morning I opene 


and ooKed out uy] n the ndescribable wild- 


ness of the region through which we were 
passing Ihe dying moon, or was it the 
vhost of a dead moon ? could t be seen 
through the notches of mountain crags 
lying northward on some blight and mildew 
nission of the ey ! ind throwing over 
the indscape so wel l S| t had a 
troop of bearded midnight hags accompan 
led the spectral shape in its wild flight 
through the m« ins, tl elie would 


carcely have been heighten | 


Why ts it that the old moon casts over us 


a feeling so strangely different from that of 
the new? | on the latte \\ i ok 
with mething of hope and a revival of spi 
Its, even If We do S@e It Over! ir eit Shouider 
wh t for et ssuing ft cay 
eT t tl aeat est h of night, is so 

yvestive of uncal I Ss it a il 
creeping I Iinted sel ill com OV ne 
ind makes him ks nciously behind n 
nail-expecting to see s I htt ipe 
come stalking after. 

We were up betimes in the morn and 
found ourselvesin Idak ‘he lan d | 
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through a broad prarie land, if a region 


covered for the most part with a thick growth 


} 


of sage brush may be so designated. But in 


spite of this omnipresent excrescence, the 


land bore every evidence of fertility, and, 


as irrigation is perfectly practicable, it will 


doubtless yield abundant harvests in the near 


} 


future. 


As we sped onward, we soon began to 


descry the abodes of the noble red man, and 


were told by that walking encyclopedia of use- 


ful information, the porter, that we were now 


within the borders of the Fort Hill Reserva- 


tion, and that we should see plenty of these 
gentlemen of leisure before we had crossed 
» Snake river. 


here we have a genuine American 


aristocracy,—a class of citizens whom the 


government supports in utter indolence, and 


who can vie even with their trans-Atlantic 


the privileged class in the number 
] 


aogs, 


cousins o! 


of their horses, and menials 


But let any feel disposed to find fault with 


the beneficence of our government toward 


these lords of the sage-brush and lava des 


erts, reflect that our English cousins are and 


have been for the past thousand years con- 


tributing still more gener \ the support 
of a ventry following kindred pursuits ; and 
who were often, especia In the go rd old 
times. more regardless of € ves and prop- 
erty of the tillers of the soil than are our lords, 
: " a ee ” a dead- 
even when thelr sou most vearn tora dead 


head trip to Washington to shake hands 


The auth Ss sent « rpenters and 
masons a few years ago, W \ ld, to build 
comfortable frame h esi he use of these 
highly ornamental citizens; but with that 
lofty independence so characteristic of their 
noble nat . ey declare: ich houses fit 
only for rers and horses, but as for them 
and their dogs, they must retain the wigwams 


of their fathers ; rdingly turned 


their ponies bodes ; com- 


placently stretched themselves as usual in the 


save brush; while their miserable squaws 
were compelled, in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of their tribe, to pitch their palatial 


tepees far eno wh fre water to 
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insure sufficient drudgery to keep them ever 

in mind of their inferior position in the social 

scale as compared with warriors and dogs. 
But time nor tide will wait, and neither will 


an express train, so Snake river and these 


noble hunters were soon left far behind. 


e now entered the eastern border of the 
We now ent 1 th t I 1 f tk 
compelled 


great lava rezion, and were 


to 


soon 
look upon desolation literally piled up, 


and bearing unmistakable evidence that at 
no very remote period it was even running 
over. 

of a hundred 


lhree Titans, those 


To the east, at a distance 


miles or more, tower th: 


grim sentinels of the mount who have 


uns 


stood for ages witnessing the fearful play of 


earthquake and volcanic fire, whose dreadful 


devastations are so plainly Seen on every 


side ; while to the westward, at less than half 
their distance, r'se the Three Buttes from 
the very depth of lava desert is they doalso 
from the equally fruitless wastes of my school 
boy geographical memories. I longed to 


visit them for old acquaintance 


We grew weary of looking on these fire 


} 1 »I4) 
scorcned plains, 


and were by no means sorry 


when, towards noon, reached the base of 


the mountains, and were carried up the vai 


leys of a mountain stream amid green grass, 
and trees and flowers in lavish abundance. 
lhe dreadful dry heat of lava plains 
cave ice to a most refreshi oolness as 
we ascended, and the sound of the cool rush- 
ing brook was the sweetest music to our 
ears 
| king fondly out on this refreshing sight 
and listening to a I { this crystal 
streal tne ad-nat € Ka e! orTranver in 
the next seat philosophically soliloquized, 
“What a dry earth this would be without 
| 


water lo which bit of ntiment we all 


responded with the heartiest of amens. 


Still up the mountain we went, an aston- 
ishing heavy grade, but our cky little en 
gine was fully equal to the emergency and 


we were soon carried from the dog-days of 


the lava beds up into the early May of the 


ntains. 


mot 
The fresh green grass and starry f 


were so freshly awakened from their long 
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winter’s sleep and we felt with them (how 
can one express what is inexpressible ?) such 
a stranye, delicious sense of new-found life, 
and power, and hope, in our resurrection 
from the valley of death of an hour before 
into this lonely realm of new-born vigor! 
Our hearts all grew warm with a strange new 
sense of gratitude, and we could have sung for 
very joy, save that our old songs all seemed 
so much too poor and weak ! 

Finally we reached the summit and crossed 
the 


into Montana. 


great continental divide, 


passing over 
It was delightful enough up 
there on the ridge-pole of the New World, 
but we judged it to be frightfullly cold in win- 
for this is the region which the poet 


} 


having a little cold spring 
I é 


has de scrl ved as 
late in the fall. 
had 


rain storm. 


weather 
| lere 


mount 


first 
As the 


we our experience of a 


1in train halted, 


we looked out to the west and saw a great 
black cloud come sweeping down a deep 
ravine in the mountain-side, like an inky 


sheet held at the upper corners by unseen 
hands and thus drawn rapidly onward. There 


came a dead calm, — then in quick succes- 


hie che 


nree cnug, ug, 


| 


chugs, and the inky 


with an 


sheet was jerked over us Impatient 
flap, the water meanwhile pouring from a 
thousand rents which the ice and the rocks 


and the gnarled cedars of the mountain side 
had torn. 
We 


down through 


soon moved on again at a rapid pace 
pasture-lands of the 
ed 


tains on either hand; and about four o’clock 


Ssnow-Cap] moun- 


Red Rock station, more than three 


hed 


hundred miles north of Ogden, where we 


wer net by kind friends who had driven out 
a hundred miles across the mountains to meet 


} 


The railroad guide places the population 


of Red Reck at one hundred, and I am: 


willing to take my honest Injun oath that we 


did actually see the station agent and one 
more man. 


\s there were yet several hours’ sun, we 
| out 
night-fall. 


drive about twenty-five 


} 
luded to 


before The evening was 


delightfully cool and as we had splendid 
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horses, we spun off up horse prairie valley 
to the westward at a rapid pace. 

Though the sky was perfectly clear at start 
ing, we soon detected another of those pe- 
culiar littke mountain storms coming tearing 
down a deep gorge ahead of us. ‘There was 
the same chug, chug, chug, as before, and the 
rain came down with such cutting force as to 
make it impossible for our horses to face it ; 
so we were obliged to ‘bout face and wait 
till it had passed 
storms literally roll along on the surface of 


not over but on, for these 
the earth. A mile or two farther on we met 
its twin brother, with a similar experience, 
and still farther up the valley we met various 
and sundry other members of the family. 

My observation of these and other moun- 
tain storms in the far Northwest has led me 
to believe that much of our popular science 
regarding clouds and the formation of rain 
is sadly at fault. 

When one of these peculiar clouds meets 
with an impassable obstruction, as when 
} 


bring- 


reaching a sudden turn in a canon or 
ing up against a jutting mountain, it simply 
gets so mad it “ dursts,” and the water then 
rushes down the narrow valleys with such 
violence as to carry everything before it 
The people of this section, some of whom 
are highly educated, and all of whom have 
acquired habits of the closest observation, 
invariably speak of these sudden deluges as 
“cloud bursts,” and scientifically accurate or 


ves the appear 


rt 


not, the turn certainly descril 


ance of the phe 


phenomenon 


In some way or other the onward 


the I 


motion 


of cloud, when suddenly arrested, is 


changed into a force which almost instantly 


1} } 


liquefies it, and then good-by to the hopes of 
i d t 

the unfortunate ranchman, whose crops of 
| 

growing grain skirt the borders of the brook. 


We had been so much delayed by the vari 


ous storms encountered on our Way up the 
reat hed 


We en} yyed the 


valley, that it was dark when we 


Brenner Brothers’ ranch. 


generous hospitality of these gentlemen for 
the night ; and as it had turned cold we found 
the cheerful fire in the sitting-room most 


inviting 


genial hosts, 


Everything here, except our 
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seemed the very personification of wildness. 
We looked out on the wild hills on either 
hand ; we heard the wild storm winds roar- 
ing through the mountain cafons ; we lis- 
tened to the thundering of the hoofs of five 
hundred half wild horses, as they rushed 
furiously from side to side of thetr corral, in 
frantic efforts to escape and regain their wild 
liberty ; we were shown various places in the 
yard where men were murdered by the Indi- 
ans in one of their wild raids but a few years 
previous ; and, finally, as we retired for the 
night, we were shown the corner of our bed- 
room, Where still another poor fellow was 
savagely butchered by the same wild pack of 
painted demons. 

The climate here is much too cold, owing 


| 


to the altitude of the valley, for any of the 


cereals, and we were told that on the morn 
ing of the fourth of July ice formed in a tub 
by the well, and that the weather in the win- 
ter season is often so frightfully cold that a 
pail of water drawn from the well freezes to 
a thick slush before a horse has time to drink 
It. 

As I was 


in delicate health, I was warned 


by our thoughtful host in the morning that I 


would suffer from cold in crossing the moun- 
tains, and was pressed to accept the services 
of a great fur overcoat that looked as thouch 
it would be proof against the storms of Nova 
Zembla. 


Now, 


banner, 


I had inscribed “ Excelsior 


"on my 


and had laid out a very romantic lit- 


tle programme a Za Alpine-b 


i 


y for this same 


trip across the snowy range ; but as it is not 
expressly stated by the poet that the said 
youngster did n’t wear a fur overcoat on that 
famous occasion, I accepted it with thanks 


— 
Stated that ou 


Neither Is it 


a good team and carriage, and as I couldn’ 


» did n’t have 


well leave my friends behind I accepted the 
situation, wrapped myself in the great fur 
coat, settled myself comfortably in the rear 


seat, and we were off, 


As we sped along at a lively pace 


I 


’ over an 
excellent road, we didn’t meet any old man 
trying to make believe he had n’t any teeth, 
and shouting alter us in the most approved 


stage fashion to “try not the pass,” so I 

















‘¥ 


—_ 
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was saved the trouble of striking an attitude 
and responding in the key of the bottomless 
pit, “ E-x-c-e-l-s-1-o-r-r-r |” 

A little farther on we didn’t meet that 
very generous maiden inviting me to — wait 
a bit (or words to that general effect), though 
we did see the place where the passengers in 
an empty stage were invited to hold up their 
hands while the road-agents collected sixty 
five cents from the driver ; so I saved both 
my tear and my sigh, — as well as the feelings 
of my friends, and we passed on. 

A mile or two farther up we didn’t meet 
any half-witted peasant bidding us good-night 
at nine o'clock in the morning, and making 
some equally sage remarks regarding the 
limbs of the pine tree (probably the poetic 
license for sage-brush or grease-wood), and 
of snow-slides in the last days of July. Sol 
didn’t feel called upon to deliver myself 
after the manner of our one-eyed friend, but 
passed on to the summit, where we did meet 
some men driving twelve-mule teams; but 
who, if monks at all, were certainly not “ pi- 
ous monks,” if one may judge from certain 
conversation regarding mill-sites, which they 
were holding with their mules while passing 
us. 

So I didn’t, upon the whole, think it safe 
to half bury myself in the snow, and take the 
chances on one of their villainous-looking 
dogs digging me out. Consequently this 
part of the programme was also omitted, but 
with these few trifling exceptions it was a great 
success. 

From the summit we passed rapidly down 
the western slope, and finally emerged 
through a deep, wild cafon into the upper 
Lemhi valley. There is a stirring little town 
here known as the Junction, in designation 
of the coming together of two stage lines. 

It was noon, and we partook of a hearty 
dinner at the hotel, while another of those 
playful mountain storms howled without, and 
threw a very decided “coldness over the 


meetin’.” 


There were but two prominent topics of 


} 


conversation at the Junction : the first, which 
engaged the older men, was concerning cer- 


tain new gold mines reported to have been 
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discovered in the vicinity, — a theme which 
will always awaken the latent energies of even 
the most broken-down of miners, — as mar- 
tial music does an old, spavined and wind- 
broken war-horse ; while the second topic, 
which most engaged the thoughts and the 
tongues of such of the young men and boys 
as had not been able to beg or borrow a 
horse and gun and break for the mountains, 
was the raid of a grizzly bear on the calf 
orchard of a certain ranchman in the valley 
during the night. 

As we passed on down the valley after din- 
ner, we met the hunters returning trium- 
phantly waving the claws of the unfortunate 
bear, which, it must be confessed, were no 
beauties. 

We rolled on down the valley in our broad 
and comfortable carriage, past many thrifty 
farms, or ranches, as they are universally 
called in all the Western regions, and toward 
the middle of the afternoon reached Fort 
Lemhi, the site of an old Mormon colony. 

Here, more than thirty years ago, it is 
said, Brigham Young sent a colony of some 
five hundred young men to take possession 
of this valley, marry as many of the Indian 
women as possible, and hold the whole north- 
ern section of this inter-montane country in 
the name of the hierarchy of the Latter Day 
Saints. Here they lived several years, culti- 
vated the rich soil of the valley, and built a 
fort which still remains. This fort is an open 
area of probably less than an acre, surround 
ed by a high stone wall, similar to those seen 
in Salt Lake city, surrounding the tithing- 
hovse and other public buildings. It stands 
directly under the projecting spur of a moun- 
tain, from the top of which any besieging 
force could make quick work of the inmates. 

The local traditions are that the Indians 
took position on this rocky point and drove 
the Mormons out, but it is stated on seem 
ingly good authority that Brigham called 
them home to help defend Zion against the 
forces sent out by President Buchanan, under 
command of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
in 1847. But, for whatever cause, it is cer- 
tain that they cached their wheat and such 
other stores as they could not carry with 
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them, and left the valley, nor stood upon the 
order of their 

Doubt! 


roing, 


ess the history of this colony, if it 
could be learned, is a thrilling one. Sur- 


rounded as they were by savage beasts and 
equally savage men, hundreds of miles from 
even their Utah friends, in a region so inac- 
cessible that even the most daring trapper 
scarcely ventured across its borders,— theirs 


must have been a life of isolation and hard- 


ship of which one can now form but a faint 
conception. 

\ few years later, when gold was discov 
Salmon 


ered in the mountains beyond the 


river, there was the usual rush for the new 
El Dorado, but no one seemed to know ex 


hey 


simply knew that it was somewhere in that 


actly where it was, nor how to reach it 


region, and the tide of immigration poured 


in through the Lemhi valley. Some of the 
first comers pushed on till their v yyave was 
completely barred by mountains, when it o« 

curred to them they had better stop. 


returned as far as the old 


lhey 


fort, where they 


established a camp, intending to explore the 
surrounding country, and ascertain whether 
some path might not be discovered leading 
to the land of promise. 

Others arrived daily, with wagons, with 
yack-trains, on horse-back, afoot any way 
to get there, all anxiously 1 ring th 
way, which no one knew. ‘The description 
iven f this camp by one of its occupants 
was a vivid one 

very or was ina fever of excitement 
} cam w trom iyto da till the va \ 
Ww te Diocked D ns, an tents 1d 
wa " iwle ‘ relyned supreme 
Many had exhausted r ly of provis 
ions, and few had: t ire; W all the 
time they were camped, w t knowing it, 
right over the Mormons’ buried stores ! 

some returned nd f wed the Sr ike 
river | reds of miles around to the west 
ward, and finally rea d r destination 
many returned home or sought other regions 
while still others pushed on down the valley 
to the Salmon river, which they followed as 
far as was possible with wagons, when they 
cut up their harness to make pack-saddles, 
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loaded their horses and mules with such of 
their supplies as they could, cached the rest 
in the rocks, and pushed on. , 

The Indians soon found and burned the 
deserted wagons, the irons of which may still 
be seen scattered through the sage-brush. 
Among the stores said to have been buried by 
these parties were several barrels of whisky 
and probably Captain Kidd’s hidden treas- 
ure on Long Island has not been searched 
for with half the zeal that has this store of 


buried a quarter 


‘* mountain-dew.” Though 
of a century ago, and though the barrels must 
have long since rotted, parties still go out in 
search of it. They either have such faith in 
the medicinal properties of this staple, as to 
lead them to believe that it has preserved the 
health of the barrels during all these years, 
or they hope at least to be allowed to look 
upon the hallowed spot where they stood ! 
Some distance farther on we entered, and for 
a dozen miles or so drove through, the Lem- 
This is Ten Doy’s 


hi Indian reservation. 


band of sheep-eaters and kindred tribes, who, 
though they have always been at peace with 
their white neighbors, are nevertheless about 
as worthless as other reservation Indians, and 
are making little or no progress in the arts 
of civilization. 

Horse-racing seems to be their principal 
several races 

At 
place we saw on the opposite side of the 


river what at first seemed to be 


amusement, and we witnessed 


ge through the reservation. 


while passing 
one 
a race of un- 
usual spirit, but with the aid of an opera glass 
we soondiscovered that it was several Indians 
hase after a riderless 


on horseback in a wild « 


horse, whose flanks and sides were all cov- 
ered with gore, while his merciless pursuers 
were savagely prodding him with spears. We 
were told by a gentleman accompanying us, 
and who had spent some time as an official at 
the agency, that they had probably been try- 


1 


cordance with their custo 


n, to kill 


when it 


Ing, In at 


the pony at the grave of its master 


had broken away and was now being pursued 


for the purpose of finishing the service ac- 


cording to the red man’s notions of decency. 
This seemed to border on cruelty to animals, 
but as it was none of our fun and as we 


eral, 
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had n make it so, we 


thought best not to interfere. 


) special desire to 


It seems a great pity that the time of the 
rubicund gentleman is not turned to some 
In all our rambles, I saw 
retended to work, 
When asked 
was crazy, 


Not 


a bad reason either, for what sane man, white 


useful purt 


ose. 
but one male Indian who | 
and he was said to be crazy. 
how they knew that “ Happy John’ 
the answer was, “ Why, he saws wood.” 
» long as the gov- 
ernment Is willing to support him in idleness? 
If I could be 


ventis to these children of the Great Father at 


or red, wo ild Saw wood Ss 
allowed to stand i /oco pa 


¢ 


Washington, it occurs to me that the rations 


and other supplies of all able bodied Indians 
would be strictly conditioned.on their doing 
a reasonable amount of work, and that, too, 
with their own hands, -—— not by proxy of their 
wretched s juaws 


But we passed on down the valley, and at 


half an hour of sunset arrived at Noteware’s 


Ranch, where we were most cordially invited 


to spend the night, an invitation which we 
were by no means slow to accept on observ- 
ing the cosy, home-like appearance of the 


place, and the kind and hospitable looks of 
its occupants. 
We 


driven over sixty 


Kocky Mountains, and seen no 


} 


had had a long day of it, too, having 


miles, crossed the main 


, 
f+ 
range OT the 


end of sights and wonders We were raven- 


ously hungry after our long afternoon’s drive, 
and the supper we were soon invited to sit 


down to would have gladdened heart of 


tne 


of epicure Spread on the 


the most exacting 
the delicious trout 
uch 


veneration 


most snowy of linen was 


the brook, fried chicken, as only 


from 


ne past 


the dear old 


know how to prepare, strawberries in abun- 


dance, and literally smothered in genuine 
cream, fresh, cool butter-milk from the spring 
house, with whatever else was most calculat 


ed to satisfy the soul of the gry and thirsty 


while beaming over her generous 


kind, 


traveler 


board was the mother] 


hostess 

\fter supper, I learned, on comparing 
notes with our host, that our families lived on 
third of a cen- 


adjacent farms in Illinois a 
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tury ago, when the writer of this sketch was 
a barefoot boy and drove old Brindle, and 
White-face, and short-tailed Gridleys to the 
pasture, often stopping to take a drink from 
the cool, moss-covered bucket which hung in 
our kind-hearted neighbor’s well. 

How 


friends of the long ago way off here in the 


strange it seemed to meet these 
very deepest depths of the mountains, more 
than five hundred leagues from our old home! 
It is thus our paths of life meet and diverge, 
and after devious windings, re-cross,— prob- 
ably not to meet again till we emerge on the 
shore of the dark river. 

We were off in the morning in high spirits 
and after a delightful t 
through the fruitful valley, we arrived at Sal- 


hree hours’ drive 


mon City, the present terminus of our long 


journey. 
II] 


NTH ON MON RIVER, 


rHE SAI 


you ever observed how very differ- 


Hav} 
ent the reality proves from the mental photo- 
graph you have taken of places before seeing 


read or hear of a place, and 


jar of your mental kaleid- 


you 
+] lies 
instantly some little 


} 


crystallizes it in a certain form, but 


Ost ope 
no amount of future shaking up can change 
the picture. 

his first impression is apt to remain with 
life as the reality, no matter 
shape of brick 


afterward be introduced. 


you through 


how much evidence in the 
and mortar 


You have 


picture, 


may 
undoubted faith in your mental 


and you believe th place itself, 


where you have finally seen it, to be a delu- 


sion and asnare. It is as when you enter 


a town wrong end foremost and fix the points 


of your mental compass ; though you may 
live in the place all the rest of your days, the 
sun will persist in rising in the west, no mat- 


ter how much you may protest against this 
and the Big Dip- 


miGdin 


nified performance ; 


per will swing as complacently around the 
south pole as if the idea of sky-iarking had 
never entered his foolish old head. 

Some such feelings we had on first entering 


Salmon City ; I knew just how the town ought 
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to look, but though I infested the precincts 
for some time, I did n’t succeed in bringing 
it to a proper sense of the proprieties. 

What business had a respectable, sober- 
minded town to skip over to the other side 
of the river the moment hove in 


very we 


sight, without so much as _ paying bridge toll 
to our good friend Tingley ? And why should 
Col. S.’s store and warehouses forget their 
sober business habits, and scamper over to 
the other side of the street, and that too in 
such a garb that their very mothers would 
scarcely have known them? The whole per- 
formance was a practical joke of some sort, 
and I felt personally abused ! 

Salmon City is the county seat of Lemhi 
metropolis and 


County, Idaho, and is the 


business emporium of the central part of 


ry whose inhabitants 


“The 


that plucky little territ 


fondly designate it as Gem of the 
Mountains.’ 
lhe town was established a year or so after 


the close of the great rebellion, as a general 


head-quarters and out-fitting station for the 
various rich mines discovered in that region. 
For a time it was overrun by thieves, gam 
blers, and desperadoes of every description, 


I 
who had just been driven out of Montana by 
the vigilantes. 

In those days there was n 


that 


h as a 


tso mut 


justice of the peace in whole region, 


and the only law known was the survival of 


the toughe st. Butafter atime the law abiding 


part of the community compelled such of 


these outlaws as had not played the game 
of Kilkenny cats to leave, with rather more 
haste than dignity Courts were soon after 


established, and for years the } 


ive a yood ipstantlal two-story 
school-house, a neat little brick church, a 
Sunday school, and even a temperance soci 
ety. I don’t mean to say that I could con 


scientiously recommend all the inhabitants 


as Sunday school teachers, and may be 
seriously doubted whether they all attend the 
but I do 


public morality Salmon is far in advance of 


temperance society say that in 


most towns in the Far Northwest. 
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Few subjects afford so interesting a field 
for study as that of our fellow men, and few 
regions afford a better opportunity for this 
study than does the Far Northwest. 

The great Pike’s Peak gold excitement 
occurred more than a quarter of a century 
ago, and many of the young men who formed 


gold- 


the rank and file of that great army of 
seekers, then in the full flush and glow of 
early manhood, are now grown prematurely 
old or have fallen by the way. 

They have moved on from camp to camp, 
until now the broken wreck of that grand 
army may be found scattered throughout this 
last frontier, —- many of them utterly broken 


down in health and in spirit, with little to 


look back upon but feverish dreams, and 
nothing to look forward tobut wantand death 
and a nameless grave. 


(he story of one of these poor fellows, as 


rehearsed to me, will, with but slight varia 
tlon, answer for thousands of them. 
Leaving his old home and friends, he set 


his face toward the mountains, hoping soon 


to return and make glad the hearts of his 
father and mother, and claim the promised 


hand of the idol of his soul. His frequent 
letters were at first full of hoy 


but tl 


and promise ; 


1ey grew less and less frequent and still 


hopeful as the months and years ad- 


less hoy 


vanced. Hope was deferred until the heart 


grew sick, and finally, after years of patient 


waiting for the lover who never returned, his 


attianced bride grew cold, and 


} 


icarned to love 


another. 


With this last rav of sunshine shut out of 
his soul, his story is soon told: he still 
drudged on as before, but he now often 


drowned his memories of the past in wild 
of the grave of his once 
rank 


tivated by 


; ‘ : 
debauches, while out 


— } _ ih Ot . . oF 
holy and ennobling love sprang up a 


growth of deadly night-shade, cul 
the hands of her whose feet take hold on hell! 


loathe himself, and 


Then he learned to 
never felt so utterly wretched as when alone 
and obliged to keep companionship with his 
own polluted soul. 

Finally on a lonely mountain path, with a 


solitary pack-mule and his faithful dog, his 


enfeebled limbs refused to bear him farther, 
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and he died a wretched death, where weeks 
after, torn by wild beasts and by vultures, 
all that was mortal of him was found and 
hurriedly hid away from the sight of men. 
Let us hope that the tears of his recording 
angel have cleansed his soul of many a stain. 

Of all that great army of gold-seekers, how 
very few have realized their dreams, and even 
these after what years of untold hardship. 

It is stated that 


books, Steele’s “‘ Frontier Army 


in most 
Sketches,” 
that all national peculiarities blend and lose 
themselves in the typical mountaineer ; that 
whether originally Irish, or German, or Scan 
dinavian, or Down East Yankee, he com- 
pletely merges after a few years into the com- 
mon Western type. 

Though this may be in a measure true, 
little national peculiarities will occasionally 


lves, especially if the occasion 


‘getting fou’ and 


show thems¢ 
is when he happens to be 
unco’ happy.” ‘There is at Salmon a good- 
hearted old-timer of Spanish descent, who 
was accidentally injured in a mine, and was In 
consequence reluctantly induced to take up 
the business of saloon-keeping ; and as he is 
a quiet, decent sort of man he conscientiously 
tries to kee] a respec table plac e. Now there 
f lads living in the vicinity who 
but seldom succeed 


One of these 


are acouple ¢ 


ly « ometotown 


asional 
in getting home the same day 
in his happiest mood visited the said saloon 
one evening and was politely invited to retire ; 
upon refusing to do so he was guided to the 
door by the proprietor and given a little push. 
He tripped over a wet spot on the sidewalk 
and fell at full 
moment studying the situation, then raised 


length, where he lay for a 


himself on one elbow and looking over his 

shoulder and winking hard with both eyes, 

delivered himself as follows 

calls yersilf, is 
But I knew 

; and I knew yer ould 


* And it’s Marrtinelly yez 
it? Well that’s purrty good ! 
yez in the ould country 
father and yer sisters too,—-and they werrn't 
very respectable ather,—and their names 


was Martin Haley!” Evidently this speci 


men had not entirely “ blended.” 
By the kind generosity of Colonel 5S., we 


had a good team at our disposal while here, 
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and in consequence took many long and de- 
lightful drives into the surrounding country. 
We also went on several hunting excursions 
in company with Colonels S. and W., and 
others, with results as follows: 


No. of Grouse, Sage-hens, Prairie-chickens, etc., 


Aillea a8 . ‘ 
Estimated No. of Grouse, Sage-hens, Prairie- 
chickens, etc., Wounded 


No. of Grouse, 


uw 


Sage-hens, Prairie-chickens, etc., 
lesnakes killed 


ionary measures taken against 
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But as Colonel W. is now president of the 
Idaho senate, it is hoped he will see that a 
law is passed strictly confining all game-birds 
to their reservations, and then hunting will 
be more satisfactory. Yet pleasant as was 
our visit at Salmon, 

‘Nae tide ; 


he hour a 


man can tether time or 


pproaches we maun ride.” 


So we bade a reluctant good-by to such of 
our many friends as did not accompany us, 
horseback the 


River for Challis, sixty-five miles distant. 


and started on up Salmon 

My advice to all tourists who may con- 
template making this trip is, to take an early 
start in the morning and ride as fast and as 
far as possible in the opposite direction ; for 
if there is any one mountain trail more worthy 
than another of the title “‘ Pass of Death” 
this must be the one. 

If you can imagine yourself riding during 
f the way along the 


a considerable part ¢ 


eaves gutter of a steep-roofed five story build- 
ing, overlooking a mountain torrent tearing 
its way wildly through the rocks far, far below, 
you will have some faint conception of this 
And if you add to this the fact that 


the sun blazes against the loose slide-rock of 


‘“Strail.” 


the barren mountain side until the heat be- 
comes intolerable, and that unless you are 
accustomed to horseback riding you will 
soon acquire the very tenderest of feelings 
toward your saddle, your conception may be 
somewhat heightened. 

A few miles up the river we met Ten 


Doy’s Great War Chief, riding moodily along 
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the path without so much as a body guard, 
and with no insignia to indicate his exalted 
rank, unless an old slouch hat might be so 


regarded. Poor old fellow, in these piping 


days of peace, like many another warrior of 


less dusky brow, he is now obliged to devote 
his time to less noble pursuits, and his glory 
has well-nigh departed. 


By means of a score or so of grunts which 


would have done honor to a full-chested 
swine, together with a species of savage pan- 
tomime, he made us understand that he 


had been trapping up 


p the river, and that in 


ry the 


his opinion we might reach Challi 
middle of the following afternoon 

There are two trails, one on either side of 
the river, and each is thought to be worse 
than the other by ev pilgrim who passes 
over it They are usually not far apart, ex 
cept where the bottom widens, or when one 
or the other of them strikes cross the toot 
hills or some spur of the mountains, when 
they sometimes separate a mile or two \t 
one of these places Colonel 5., who was 
always on the look-out, from force of habit, 


inquire d whether we saw those three 


After considerable 


on the opposite tral 
trouble he succeeded in making us own u 
to a¢ ple of specks of some sort among the 
distant sage-brush, when he said But don’t 
you seet t rad one just D hi dth Ssetwor 
| mean the ) I the m 7 } 
i NN i We ¢ lidt nave aa ciraffe 
fron 1 elepha it that distance, ni i hay 
stack from a meeting-h ( Eterr vigil 
ian »h s pec wa se ond n to the (oO 
one ind In mor { n or it it na 
I ib ived hi By I has de 
t ted amb shed India n time el cr to 
Surprise or elu t i ime 
when two road age 5 were ying in walt for 
him, | a ve then efore t vy did 

! d 1} ear if DeIng ‘held 1 \ 

1, he eeded making them both 
hold their ha i L be \ co 
] ed them mar 1 this si ynat tire 
some p a few feet In advance of him 
into tow! 

\s we ck way 4 ul unf \ 

ng t yn | Oo k lrag ent 
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struck by the hoof of my horse frequently 
rolled from its unstable position down, down, 
down, into the mad river, plainly indicating 
what the rider’s fate would have been had one 
of our sure-footed horses made a single mis- 
io add to the danger and hardship of 


deep ravines, 


step. 


the trail, it often crosses and 


you go down at an angle of forty-five degrees, 


and are in immpfnent danger of being pitched 


forward over your horse’s head, especially 


should the loose stone on which he so cau- 


thlousiv steps 


vive Way 


We soon passed a high and almost perpen- 


onnected with the main 


On 


qaicular promontory, ¢ 


mountain by only a narrow passage-way. 


} } onal } 


the summit of this bleak and desolate rock, 


the earliest settlers found a number of human 


skeletons, together with broken gun-barrels 
and other ghastly mementos of death. 

hat the skeletons were those of white men 
was known from the fact that one of them 
had gold fillings in his teeth ; but who they 
were, or how they came by their death will 
probably always remain a mystery. They 
may have been some band of early gold seek- 


ers, who, pursued by Indians, were driven on 


: 
to this point, where they either stood at bay 


He 
till they were overpowered by s 


uperlor num 
} 1d } 


bers, or were beseiged, and di a death of 
} . ‘ . ‘ ] = 
lingering torture from thirst and famine. As 
we passed, I could not he icturing these 
oor fellows standing bravely there at bay, 
while a pack of howling demons surrounded 
th } , ; 

tl rock and ¢ oll every SSID hope of 


escape 


Then imagination ed their sisters, 
wives, m ers, in their far homes wait 
ing, anxiously waiting, till the slow weeks 
grew into weary months, and until the heavy 
In nths ( iW ed on iLO eemin ly enaiess 
years still hoping aga } for tidings 
of the loved ones, whose letters ver came, 


friendly 
shade of some bushes, by a little mountain 


stream, whose snow aters were delizht- 


: : : 
fully cool and refreshing; and after a long 
rest we again pushed o1 

Halting on a little hill, Colonel S. pointed 


’ onthe 


out to us 
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opposite side of the river, the story of which 
he related substantially as follows: 

“Some years ago I had a large herd of 
cattle ranging in this region, and in order to 
collect them it became necessary to search 
all the little cahons which run back into the 


mountains. Going up this one for some 
distance and finding the way badly obstructed, 
I tied my horse to a bush and pushed on 
afoot. Reaching a clump of bushes I stopped 
and shouted, to drive out any of the half-wild 
cattle that might chance to be there. 

“JT soon heard a great commotion in the 
brush, but what was my amazement to see, 
instead of cattle, an old she grizzly bear 
coming directly toward me with open mouth. 
I turned and ran at my utmost speed for a 
black birch bushes, accidentally 


dropping one of my gloves on the way. 1 


bunch of 
‘he 
bear on reaching this stopped long enough 


to rend it into shreds, during which time she 
Knocking one of 


to the left 


was joined by her two cubs. 
these to the right and the other 
with her maternal paws, she again came on. 
I had by this time reached the bushes and 
climbed up as far into one of them as its slen- 
der and highly flexible stem would support 
me ; but as the old bear rushed at me with 
open mouth, and uttering the 
grunts, I saw plainly enough that when she 
should rear up my feet would be within her 
reach ; and with a yell of despair I threw my 
other glove to her, hoping to divert her atten- 
While 


bs again came run. 


tion for a few moments at least. she 
tore this her undutiful cu 
ning toward her, when she made a rush for 
them, again knocking them to the right and 
left to drive them back to the bushes. 

te | 


“During this brief res} noticed two 


other bushes a little larger than the one I 
was clinging to, and so near together that I 
hoped, should I succeed in reaching them, 
that their united strength might support me 
out of reach of those horrible claws ; so, drop 
ping to the ground, I made a break for them, 
and had just succeeded in drawing myself 
up between them when the infuriated brute 
again arrived. 


‘¢]T was now out of reach of her claws, but 


so slender and flexible are these whalebone 
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shrubs that I felt perfectly confident she 
could bend them over as soon as she reared 
against them. I remember two thoughts 
that were prominent in my mind as she came 
rushing at me: first, — how long would it 
take her to finish me when she got hold of 
me? and, secondly, — whether my friends 
would ever succeed in finding my mangled 
remains in that wild and out-of-the-way 
canon. 

“As she reared up, I threw my cap with 
all my force right into her face, when she 


stopped to rend this as she had done the 


t 
gloves. But now her cubs again came on 
the field, and noticing this, her outraged 
maternal feelings so far overcame her that 
she again left me and went for those badly 
trained youngsters, this time chasing them 
so far back into the bushes that I seized the 


ypportunity and ran for my horse, — prob 
ably just a little faster than I ever had run 
before.” 

To our enquiry as to whether he’d visited 
the place since then, he replied with consid- 
erable emphasis, “‘ No, and what’s more, I 
don’t ever intend to!” 

As we rode slowly along, we were inter- 
ested in observing the grotesque forms which 
some of these wild mountain peaks assumed. 
Here was one which so much resembled a 
“broth of a boy with a short-stemmed pipe 
in his teeth,” that we are forced to laugh in 
spite of the gloomy thoughts which had been 
1g 


Promontory of Death. 


haunti us ever since passing that dreadful 
We halted at Rattle- 
snake Creek for another rest, and while lying 
there in the shade of some dwarf birches and 
looking eastward, we had as fine a view of a 
gigantic crouching lion on the summit of a 
neighboring mountain as though it had been 
chiseled there by the hand of some ancient 
giant. 

And now as we passed on again the great 
snow-capped mountains on our right began 
to throw their long, cool shadows across the 
heated valley, and I never before so realized 
the force of those soul refreshing words of 
the “the of a 
great rock In a weary land.” 

foward night we reached Smith’s Ranch, 


ancient prophet, shadow 
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fifteen miles from any other human habita- 
tion, where a most excellent supper of fried 
chicken and other good things was provided, 
and was devoured with ravenous appetites. 

My memory seems to bea little indistinct 
regarding a few incidents of this journey, 
but it was either here or somewhere else 
that we met the mail-carrier, bringing in 
Colonel W.’s new bird-dog ; but whether here 
or not is immaterial, so long as “I speak but 
the facts 

This beauty was tied in one of the stalls 
of the stable, but as the horses all objected 
to his peculiar style of music, the entire barn 
was soon given up to him, and the Colonel 
was, of course, charged the usual fare, sev- 
enty-five cents each for twelve horses, nine 
dollars. ‘Then Yowler insisted on sleeping 
on a feather bed, and would eat nothing but 
grouse-on-toast, and his owner was « harged 
the usual double first class rates when meals 
are served in the rooms of guests, — four 


dollars ; he required medical aid during the 


night to cure him of a certain hoarseness in 
his voice when he sang soprano, the usual 
mountain rates for physician’s visits, — ten 
dollars, with three dollars more for medicine 
were charged ;—and the mail-carrier imparted 
to me as a profound secret, that unless the 
Colonel would consent to let this package 
be opened to prove that there was no writ- 
ing inside of it, he would be obliged to pay 
two cents for 


regular letter postage on it, 


each half ounce, — about thirty-two dollars 
and twenty-four cents. 

In the morning our horses were all gone, 
and it took some hours’ search among the 
mountains to find them, and even then one 
was still missing ; but we appropriated a stray 
at the ranch, and at last were ready to start. 
We got aboard our horses somewhat after the 
gingerly fashion in which King George the 
Fourth was wont to get into his immacu 
late pantaloons, — so much afraid were we of 
hurting the saddles. 

lhe country through which we now passed 
is, if possible, even wilder than that of yes 
terday, and the sun poured a flood of seem- 
ingly molten heat out of a pitiless sky; but 


fortunately we passed many little mountain 
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brooks whose waters are clear and always 
cool; and at one place we drank from a 
spring which bubbles from the rocks, and 
whose water is literally icy cold. This spring 
evidently issues from an ice cavern hidden 
within the mountain. At some remote period 
this whole region was frozen to an astonish- 
ing depth, and it would not be strange if in 
the mouuntains there are subterranean lakes 
not yet thawed out. A few weeks later, 
when Colonel S. visited the extreme north- 
ern part of the Territory, as United States 
Commissioner to make collections for the 
New Orleans exposition, he saw a place 
where in digging a well the workmen found 
at the depth of a hundred feet permanently 
frozen ground. 

At various places along the way the rocks 
over which we passed had a hollow sound as 
if we were riding over the thin roof of some 
new Mammoth Cave, and at such times I 
found myself involuntarily “sitting light” on 
my horse to prevent his breaking through. 

Some distance farther up the river we 
ti 
don’t believe it is, for there is n’t Ar-a-rat in 
all Northern Idaho, playful 
wood-rat. 

A little past noon we reached the mouth 


passed what is said to be Noah’s Ark, bt 


except the 


of Hat Creek Canon, where some packers 
have constructed a sort of compromise be- 
tween a house and a cave, where they spend 
the long winters during which there is noth- 
ing for their pack-trains to do lheir mules 
and “cayuses,” as these hardy little ponies 
are called in the mixed Mexican-Spanish- 
Indian English of the packers and: freighters 
of these regions, are turned out in the hills 
to shift for themselves while their owners 
hunt and trap in the vicinity, which is said to 
be now the best hunting-ground in the whole 
Northwest. 

Deer are said to be seen here in the win- 
ter season in great herds, sometimes of sev- 
eral hundred, and bears are altogether too 


} 


common, while the wooded valleys literally 


swarm with grouse and other game birds. 
During the previous winter these packers had 
killed upwards of two hundred deer, with 


other game in proportion. It is a wild and 


~ 
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lonely life these men lead, but doubtless they 


enjoy it. 

It may be doubted whether there is any 
wilder place in all the mountains than is Hat 
Creek Cafon. It is filled for the most part 
with a thick growth of trees and underbrush 
and nettles, through which our horses made 
their way with difficulty ; and as the regular 
trail follows the river, but few travelers pass 
through this lonely mountain gorge. 

The Colonel’s keen eyes soon detected 


fresh bear tracks, and in consequence we 


kept a sharp lookout; but Bruin doubtless 
thought that as there were six of us, discre 
tion was the better part of valor, and hid 
himself in the brush. 

the 


We halted at the narrowest part of 


canon, where the rocks rise nearly perpen- 


dicularly on either side to the height of many 
hundred feet ; and by the side of the clear, 
sparkling little trout-brook partook of our 
mid-day lunch. But mountains and rocky 
for us 


precipices had become too common 


any longer to waste admiration on them, 
though some of the views in this cafon are 
among the most wildly picturesque we had 
seen. 

We pushed on again after a long rest, and 
soon crossed back over the hills to the river ; 
and after two or three hours of sore pilgrim- 
age at Ellis’s ranch, 
opposite the mouth of the Pahsamari river. 


last came in sight of 


My younger brother, whom I had not seen 


than had come 


for 
down from Challis thus far to meet us, and 


more nineteen years, 
seeing us while yet a long way off he came 
galloping across the foothills to greet us. 
We hurried forward too, and shook hands 
with him on the wing! 

Ah, Brother, we litthke dreamed when our 
paths of life separated on the verge of early 
manhood, that they would not cross again 
for so many years. And through what widely 
different fields these paths have led us ! 

But a barren hillside is one of the very 
poorest places in the world for moralizing, so 
we rode on to the ranch, where we received 
a kind welcome. 

As this is “the vale in whose bosom the 
two waters meet,” it is the mosquito’s earthly 
VoL... XI eh. 
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paradise. Now a howling dog is music to 
me, and a brace of fighting cats is sure to lull 
me to repose; I can bear with the most 
perfect composure the grating and rasping of 
the locked wheels of a heavily-loaded wagon 
going down a macadamized hill, and the filing 
of a saw is delightful ; but most of all I like 
to hear the soft humming of a mosquito just 
above my ear when I am trying to go to 
sleep ; so I enjoyed a quiet night’s rest, and 
in the morning felt so much refreshed that I 
concluded to take a ride with the boys out to 
the cattle range, said to be six miles distant 
across the hills, at the head of Hat Creek. 
But there are more rods in one of these moun 
tain miles than there are in a willow fence, 
and by the time we reached the range I was 
tired enough to have traveled sixty ordinary 
miles. 

The cattle we saw here were nearly as wild 
as buffalo, and some of them didn’t seem a 
bit glad to see us ; but cows in the States are 
sometimes as much too tame as these are too 
wild. Our neighbor used to have a cow of this 
persuasion. She was a grizzly brindle in com 
plexion. She had lost about three feet off the 
business portion of her tail,— she pulled it 
off when she crawled through a crack in my 
picket fence one Sabbath morning. She had 
also lost the principal part of one of her 
horns, — she was leisurely walking through 
my gate one moonlight night just as I hap 
pened to throw a brickbat in that direction ; 
but with the exception of the loss of her left 
eye and the larger part of her right ear, she 
was otherwise physically sound. 

The | 
have become a little monotonous had it not 


ranks of this beautiful creature might 


been for the thoughtful care of my neighbor 
in providing her with an enormous bell. The 
tone of this musical instrument was much 
like that of 
stove boiler, and it was warranted good for 


large marbles falling into a tin 


three miles. 

This cow went the rounds of an evening as 
regularly as a night police; and she might 
be heard from eight to eleven o'clock trying 
all the gates and bars for a distance of three 
or four blocks each way. You always knew 


when she reared up on your bars, — you 
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could tell it by the deadening of the rattle as 
the bell came between the upper bar and the 
breast of the gentle creature. 

You always knew, too, when she was try 
ing your front gate, — you could tell it by 
the quicker rattle of the falling marbles. 

After a while she would go away and then 
you felt so thankful to your neighbor ; 
it had not been for the | 
have felt perfectly sure of a night that she 


ell you could never 


was not quietly feeding on your corn and 
cabbage, or leisurely walking through your 
flower garden. 

But among the many other praiseworthy 
qualities of this noble and highly ornamental 
animal, that of early rising must not be for- 
gotten. As regularly as the clock struck four 
her bell was heard just under my bedroom 
window. ‘There was no more sleep, and so 
with a feeling of profound thankfulness that 
I had saved an hour or two of the very best 
part of the day (for sleep), | was wont to 


arise and gnaw a post. 


Verily it was a wild place out here on the 
range, and the general effect would not have 
been much heightened had a band of Indians 
dressed in war paint come whooping over 
the hills. 

The boys told us that when they were out 
here a few weeks earlier they had come upon 
a band of four grizzly bears,—two old ones 
and two yearling cubs. ‘The boys were un- 


armed, but one of them had a stout lasso 


attached to the horn of his great Mexican 
saddle ; so, riding cautiously up, he threw the 
noose around the neck of one of the ‘‘ mid- 
‘and brought him into camp 


By which bit of in 


dle sized bears 
decidedly out of breath. 
telligence I mean the 4ear was out of breath, 

-the other party was as cool as though rop 
ing in grizzlies was so much of an every-day 
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occurrence with him that some sort of an 
apology was necessary for not bringing in 
all four of them. After dinner we returned 
to the ranch by a somewhat shorter route, 
down a little creek, and as there were hun 
dreds of grouse of different kinds in the grass 
and bushes, the boys soon shot a grain bag 
full. down the ra- 
vine three wild-cats ran across the path and 


Our hunters were out 


Some distance farther 


climbed a little tree. 
of gun cartridges, but one of the ugly looking 
beasts was brought down by a well aimed 
revolver, when the other two concluded to 
seek other climbs. 

The next morning we had our horses shod 
and ourselves half soled, and pushed on for 
Challis. The day proved one of the very 
hottest, and we suffered intensely from the 
merciless rays of the red-hot sun. 

I had heard of a hillside in this region 
(which I afterwards saw) where the landscape 
of the opposite side of the cafon is by some 
secretand mysterious processin Nature’s dark 
camera photographed on the flat surface of 
many of the small slabs of slide-rock ; and I 
could not resist the feeling that the image of 
these fiercely heated rocks and mountain 
sides would be so seared into the tablet of my 
brain that it would cling to me like a verita 
ble Old Man of the Sea, and forever refuse 
to be shaken off. Even now, while I write 
this page, — though a snow-storm is howling 
without, and the day would do honor to Lab- 
rador, so cold is it, the same dizzy, sick 
ening, sinking sensation of exhaustion creeps 
over me, as those thrice-heated rocks and 
hills, and mountain sides are called up in slow 
review. 

But here we are in Challis at last, and this 
will be a good place to stop and take breath, 
else is good for the inner 


and whatever 


man. 


William J. Shoup. 
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AT SUNSET TIME. 


On toward the west the passing Day, 
As tho’ reluctant seeming, 
Soft stole to where the flame-clouds lay ; 
To where the sun hung beaming. 
And yet she seemed full loth to go, 
E’en tho’ the world was shadowed so, 
But looked back o’er the dimpled hill 
lo where the world lay dim and still, 
To where the world lay dreaming. 


At sunset time we steal away 
To where the sky is gleaming ; 

To where the light that marks the day 
Is all our heaven seaming. 

And yet we seem full loth to go, 

E’en tho’ the world is shadowed so. 

But look back, with regretful eyes, 
To where the world in twilight lies, — 

To where the world is dreaming. 


Julie M. Lippmann. 


FROM WITHIN 


Not by the sea tide, 
Nor the swift river, 
Nor the stars that sweep thro’ waste of heaven 
Side by side 
Forever and ever, 
Ido we mark man’s life with its loss and gain. 


Not by the leaf’s fall, 

Nor by spring rain, 
Nor the atoms that drift thro’ endless forms 
Changing all 

ho’ they changeless remain, 
Do we count man’s life with its hap and bane. 


Not by the strong things, 
Nor by things sweet, 
Nor by the fair light of sun that speeds far 
On swift wings, 
Nor the wild winds that meet, 
Do we time man’s life with its dusk and day. 


But by the strong will, 
But by the soul’s grace, 
But by the yearnings that thread night and day 
Soft and still, 
rill they glow in his face, 
Do we tell man’s life forever and aye. 
George Je Mone. 
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REVIEWS 


Edward Everett Hale’s Life of George Washington! 
and McMaster’s life of Benjamin Frankl rf 
their subjects from somewhat flere tandpoints 
Mr. Hale’s endeavor is t penetrate he h that 
veneration has st about George W ung i t 
find the man within He would have like he says, 
to write ** the life of Was! rion, with the omission 
of the French War, tl | Ion, e Presi- 
dency 

Washingtor public career has en written suff 
ciently in Irving’s Life | the good histories 
of this country, but his pr e | is less known to 
the general reader For the preser ion of Wash- 
ington in this light Mr. Hale ¢ ndant material 
in Washington’s diaries and letters, much of it never 
having been printed before By the ai f copious 
ise of Washing wn record concerning himself, 
which is naturally more abi t in those quieter 
times in his life that left 1 r friendly rrespon 
lence re Is presente i review of 
Ge re W ishi y the I Not that his hara 
ter los inything of its roe I ! when s¢ 
viewed ;; ther tha: we learn what there w 1 the 
man behind | ic f s that « t 
resent in ing a fr to friend foe in all 
vicissitud f victory ( 

It is encouraging ra t | c rdi 

iry mortals to find that this n who w ! 

1 good ld write astir l r faithful 
vent I | gl ry t i was 1 
erest know whether orr t rawn a priz 
It is, moreover, well for th g rati to read of 
the in he thf nom Ie forae s¢ e 
for tk levelopment of tl r it ston his 

try in such good stead 

Thi whil t powerful in tl exciting 
wonder or surprise, the } like a f Mr. Hale’s 
work, f f th rentl vel tn he good 
bea l I it will ea I Amer s 
hat re e the ] f the her I 

e live it father 

But w hal f McM rs Frankl 
In the ** An \I f | ! it treats 

1 \ VT I ex l 

} Per} 
\ I | I t 

i 0 \ a | 


understand the character of Franklin, how such a 


man could h 


Absolutely f 


ave had origin in Puritanic Boston. 


ree from all prejudices even in favor of 


‘ 


the right, 


ie is full of strange contradictions, a liber- 


tine and a moralist, a spendthrift and Poor Richard, 
the patriot, statesman, and scientific discoverer, and 
yet the pet of the French society of before “* the 
deluge.” He wore the garb of the Quaker and yet 
suffered from the gout. Some of his writings will live 


a 


as long as the English language, and some have been 


these latter not writ 


foun 0 indecent to print, anc 
ten in the flush of youth, but when he was approach 
ing his three score and ten 

Now for the net result of the book. Is it well to 


study into the defects of a character that 


destroy 


presents 


many nt f greatness, and to illusions 





man who, next to Washington, made 


regarding the 
America ? 
Mr. M 


cision 





he reader must answer for himself, and 


aster’s book must stand or fall by the de- 
Mast I t fall by th 


Professor Peabody's Moral Philosophy’ 





This isa series of lectures delivered before the st 
dents of Harvard Divinity School The effort has 
been to present ethical science popular form, an 
with sufficient of applied ethics to keep the interest 
if the reader engaged Phe sition regarding ethi 
cal trut that it is sely allied to religion, and 
more espe y to the Christian religi 

Nearly all questions of the y having ethical bear- 
ing are mentioned as the ccur in the discussions 
of the principles on which they depend, and we have 





Professor Peabody’s thought on dress reform as well 
as on many graver ects 

The ground of the distinction between right and 
wrong, a CI ul point in every ethical system, is 
four r fit s ; the right is it which accords wit] 
the natural order of things, the wrong that which 
loes not so t the fitting and the unfitting 
Other syste re shown to ha such ground for 
the tinct 

In the vexed \ whether sever justifiable 
to hie, Prof r Peabody takes t ground that there 
may possibly such circumstances as to make it 
right t at they are so entirely exceptional, and 
ny ad i f i such rs sure to be 
stret r warrant that as a teach 
er of mor can lay wn lass of circum 
tances that f eparture fr truthfulne 

\I } ] ‘ 1) 
) ] | ’ 
| x | Sa \ 
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The style of the book is delightfully clear, and Briefer Notice. 


agree or disagree with the writer as you may, you In the same rich lead of folk lore that Mr. Joel 
are never at a loss as to what his position is, and = Chandler Harris struck in the Uncle Remus papers, 


cannot fail to see that it is supported by sweet reas Mr. Jones has worked in his Negro Myths? The 


. 5 


mnableness, and a sane and charitable common sense same legends are related in a somewhat different dia- 
Ihere is also about the work such evident candor ject, Mr. Jones uses nothing of the charming frame- 
and sincerity, and an absence of anything unbalanced) work in which Mr. Harris sets his stories. Old 
or violent, that the grave and calm language often Uncle Remus and his small listener and all their 





























rises to eloquence ompanions are left out, but the tricksy Brer Rabbit, 
hese points would strike the stranger reading the — transformed into Buh Rabbit, lays his deep plots a 
book, and yet greater will its effect on those that ircumvents the other beasts in the same way. This 
know of the character and life that has made Profes additional work is valuable to the student of folk lore 
sor Peabody beloved of many generations of Harvard as showing how much of these legends is the com 
students non property of the Southland negro Most of it ts 
peculiar to nis race, t traces of the folk lore that 
Irving's Indian Sketches we knew before occasionally appear, as for example, 
Perhaps the wide difference in opinion concerning _ the version of Bluebeard. The dialect has evidently 
the haracter and wror gs ol the Indian that exists be been carefully studied, and he who runs may read 
tween the humanitarian and his less charitable brother — the true darkey accent in the phonetic spelling used 
in the United States comes most strongly from the \ comparison of this dialect with that of the Indians 
inability of each to take the other's st unt, and and the Chineseon the Western coast shows so many 
understand the other's view Ihe former sees only points of resemblance that it looks as though a 
the possibilities of the Indian character for better Pigeon English might be generalized from them that 
things, while the latter gets no farther than the prac- would do away with the need for Volapiik as a uni- 
tical knowledge of his ferocity and the treacherous — yersal language Che use of “sabe,” to know, and 
yitterness of his revenge rt manitarian consid the sparing use of r’s, make these stories intelligible 
ers the Indian as practically of the same disposition jn the Chines¢ quarter of San Francisco. The final 
he was before the white man found him, and ledhim chapters of the book deal with negro dentistry, the 
astray with the vices of Caucasian civilization, The alligator, spirits, and religion, all of them amusing 
Philistine refuses to sliev that he was ever any and valuable studies.——It would require a good 
thing better than the degraded creature thatheistoday.  ( ind a patriotic New‘oundlander to care to 
Che Philistinism, however, is of head rather than of yead through the Reverend Mr Howley’. solid book? 
heart, lasal S Ss open to conviction f minute h into the church history of that 
It is this desire to think well of the Indian that  jsJand lo such it will no doubt prove thoroughly 
tol ret! years has made ] lar the sketch satisfactory, — complete it certainly is, and moreover 
. f | reat Irving, and which now makes n« lecidedly anti-English in its tone.-——Colonel Pow- 
ry the printing of a new editior Jotted down — ers has published a small manual of fancy drill move 
n the spot. ring an expediti nong the warlike ments4 that will no doubt prove useful to the drill 
tribes wes he Missouri, tl give singularly com] es of political clubs during the coming sum 
clear ace the n ners and customs of the Otoe, mer. \ collection of artotype views of pointsof in- 
Pawnee, and other tribes who, up to that time, had terest in California has been published by the Pacifix 
not 1 with the whites reserved intact Mutual Life Insurance Company of this city. —— 
their own peculiar customs ar nanners. Itis the So much has already been printed about Maximilian 
little details of Indian life — the | liarities of their that a later writer like Mr. Schroeder® could hardly 
households, the every day cus anners, the expect to advance anything strikingly new or interest 
child-like barbarism of their tastes — that make the jng concerning the international episode that brought 
book a valuable one There 1 straining after the Mexican emperor into prominence. His account, 
effect, and when a stirring scene is depicted or a sensa however, is clear and logical, and in brief form pre 
tional incident occurs, it is set forth with i simplicity sents tl nain facts that led to the downfall of the 
of n and an earnestness of n r that is at once oN Mivths hem tie Gesstia Coan. . Sr Chie 
charming ar mvincing of its trutl No attempt ©, | Ir. Bost nd New York: Hought Mifflin, 
is made to gather the folk-lor f the nations, th ug] x 4 I ( » Iran by Samue 
; ( ( 
sever: ter l 1e¢ sa r “ 1 New ‘ By tl 
etween its covers I re ies in its pro \ "we Rens Dovle & Whittle 
xity of scenic description a its repetition of the : 
col peculiaritie f tl ter ! s he sey 11) t | ( By Colonel 
R } rf. 3 H | l I 
| {iM m km een froma 
Ss N \ { t S G | t By Seat Ss ‘ New 
‘ P. | . \ G. P. I , S I For 
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eresting portions of rather than helped yy the application of a body of 
< are those uring the character of Ba- fixed rules. The present manual? is an excellent 
sil n M When the exposition of these natural limitations, and be ing 
W rench tr sw rdered,and the written by a man nce sensible and educated, deals 
of tl ir ertai imiliar with the negative rather than the positive side of the 
for I Austr : yl tt = subje He does not content hit self, however, with 
An indiscr t el - simply pointing « the things fatal good conver- 
2 he plar r B é sation, but most charming English, and with 
te ; revent ing car a chattiness of style that shows t1 he himself is an 
il after th n of /-mperor or ntertaining conversationalist sketches the out 
rawal of the F1 t $ I terms lines of the art in aclear an incil 
t he Marshal’s persor mbi elevates his wor )a very res uble plane. U1 
vade at N I Max 1 sly amusing e American reader will bé 
won I 1 ry he chapter ( versatl “ Superiors and 
I t re ky I “4 id nferiors I sugy¢ ¢ [ riment | 
‘ tf t I hr rms women wl nitt ) gener versatior Being 
Bb ine I I t Ir 4 it Encglis} Mr. Mahaffy has nt tl it ( 
ry his ! ! * I cord entirely w ha American observer, 
r \“\ I ! French the r ch ter 5 re to stir | the 
} ’ y s fairsex to rag to j rn t those qual 
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bias his judgment; he cannot forego the pleasure of viz., ‘* ossense.”” We are reminded of this neat 


laboring Gladstone and lamenting the tendencies anticipatory summary of the review to follow bya 
parliamentary government. —— Two of the latest ponderous volume entitled 7he Hidden Way Aer 
essories to the Questions the Day Series are 7 hold, and sub-entitled first ‘* The Mystery 


Si na New,) and Slav or Saxon.* which hath been Hidden for Ages and from Genera- 
he former book, Mr. Kelly has added another tions,” and second “An Explanation of the Concealed 


present Forces in Every Man to Open the Temple of the Soul 





8 i in manufacturing 1 to Learn the Guidance of the Unseen Hand.” 
nes throughout the Southern States. His letters The general reader will be glad to learn that this 
re especially forcible in that they contrast the obser- most important revelation is “ Illustrated and made 

s of a shrewd and experienced man resulting plain with as few occult phrases as possible”; and 
rom two trips through the S first immedi that its author’s competency to speak on the matter is 





ely after the war, the other, | year. Mr. Kelley’s assured, as he is an A. B. N. and’Fellow of the Or- 


Pennsylvania ideas on the tarift estion occupy a_ derof the S.S. 5S. and of the Brotherhood Z. Z. R. R. 
rom t S/a ; z by Mr. Foulke, Z.; A fellow of the Order S. S. S. might perhaps 
study of the growth and tendencies of Russian fail t spire perfect confidence in our minds that 

, and a discussion of the future contest be- he had at his tingers’ ends the mystery that has been 


\ the Russian and Britis ires. Heasserts hidden for ages ; but membership in the Brotherhood 











truggle for liberty and self government must Z. Z. R. R. Z. Z. staggers skepticism. The author 
e sooner or later between these two; that the is. moreover. persuaded to the work by numerous 
r European nations have heir best days. re sts ** from both worlds,” and has gleaned ‘‘ these 
If we believe the author, the lusion is irresistible pr thoughts ” from “ both angels and men,” so 
rlo-Saxon progress | civilization are in that his backing in his views may be regarded as quite 
s danger Th ! ypular dis mpl 7 f In MSC Fait 
. | y no means reprinted from papers in the North 
rt I 31 I t valuable; nor Ameri 1 Review, seems a feeble sort of ¢ yota 
$ 11 rature the sub reprint, — the Spencer- Harrison cliscussion on 
= Is a bit Of agnosticism, which came to an untimely fate tl 
| nparison of the’ reprint. we mean, not the discussion by Mr. Spen- 
"ers il M 1oOlr * Military History of U. cerss ression of the whole edition, out of defer- 


S. Grant,” with t recor t Army of the encet e dissatisfaction of Mr. Harrison with the 
Potoma ‘ t in * The Virgi Campaigns _ stateme f his position. We believe the only read 


IS04 and 1505 ) . A. A. Humphreys. The ers wi ver had access to this volume were the 


’ . 
101 r ly stu I how stly Gi reviewer whom advance < s had been sent, 
! ‘ rd na rs, Meade tho rse the nal papers were open to 
Warr | spit f ti \ een ¢ ry e periodicals where they a eared) 5 





foll y it ved I following an there is sufficient similarity of make-up in the 
rat lOnorTs si vered , al tne l let now under review to sug n ea 
t » Grant: “ Only pen of General y taken from t carlier s com- 
rrant I t I t ni iri s that Colonel Ingersoll ar an 
l is wor rea hard] nm i sion is on the old an soles- 
ment, ol n I t ( ry ‘infidel 1 ** orthodox believer ~a 
£ “ i t § its DOOK I \ ) it seems to us futile and painful to 
t / ’ rry ssion. It is not reasoning together at 
rt} U ] x} s his own view, without seri- 
sion, however, I I ; { meet the other man’s ; there i » real 
S the « ffor mmon ground, and to narrow down 
’ N A la I s sider with precision the a il 
eared W ravity ers I Some ex ingly good things are said 
h, whil I gersoll 1s more eloque it id 
: ~ “ A/T lt S re S € mirabl ints, as 
se S “ W I y You thin \ rseil persecuted tor 
S youl . But hers hold the same opinions 
s S s I Nor is e¢ se you express your 
N yw l leny y the same free 
\ , ‘ < 
S S S 
( Way t I l By J. ¢ 
Ly Ss N. j she 1 I 
s t I \gnost 
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dom which is accorded to Huxley and Herbert Spen- 
cer ’’ — and goes on to say with a bluntness far from 
undignified, that Ingersoll excites the feeling that he 
does, not as an agnostic, but as a “‘ rough antagonist 


} 


The clergyman is far the more temperate and fair 


disputant ; but he ignores or evades Ingersoll’s strong- 
est points, while Ingersoll misrepresents his positions 
There is nothing in the whole to give much pleasure 
to people who desire to see human thoughts on these 


g 
great mysteries fairly and earnestly compared togeth 
er. Better Not*is a little treatise on the use of 
wine, theater-going, dancing, and card-playing. It 
does not denounce these things as wicked, nor as for 


but only 


bidden to Christians, 
sé} 


as things that it is 


better not”? to do. Its tone is very frir, gentle, 

1 Better Not \ Discus of Cert Social Cus 
tom By J]. H. Vincent, LL.D New York: Funk & 
Wa i 
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and moderate ; but it is earnest and impressive. —— 
A really bright little satire on American polities and 
society of today comes to us with the title Zhe Age 
of Cleveland.? It is entirely good-natured, and though 
not uniformly amusing throughout, nor free from a 


‘ 
decid 


few quite pointless pages, it has a number of 


edly clever ones. Its political part is by far the best. 
We fear, however, that it is by no means every one 
I literal and 
the 


brightest hits made by the writer (who early betrays 


who will be able to distinguish between 


satirical statement in all the jokes. One of 


himself as a Mugwump) is his definition of ‘*‘ the vital 
distinction between the Republican and the Demo 


cratic parties "’— viz., “‘that the former insists that 


the war is not yet over, the latter that it has never 


taken place.” 


ew 
» 
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By Harold 


\. Stok 


leveland. Fulton Ralph 


Frederick * Brother. 1888. 
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ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 


Just as I returned his axe te Umslopogaas Miss Flossi 
me off to see her collection of flowers 


came up and took 
yoming shrubs, some of which are very 


African 
beautift 
and aiso 


had 


s, and bk 
of the varieties being quite unknown to me, 
sehieve, to botanical science. I asked her if she 
heard of the “Goya” lily, which central 
ev have occasionally met 








en ofr 











have told me t 


Afi 

“ derful has filled them with as- 
t atives say blooms only 
on en years, T nost arid soil. Compared 
to the size of the bloor nall, generally weighing 
about four pounds. As for (which I after- 


saw under circumstanct® 


pearance fixedly in my mind) I know nm 


bes 
fume. 2 o 
crov if bulb on a thick, fleshy, and flat-sid mn, and 


wards first 
















t} 
Tinaew hat trumpet-shaped, like the bloom n ordi 
nari ‘ "set vertically. & here is the green 
sheall © ; ; e that. of a water- ; 
lily, t hich , r portions i 
nd curls back grace Bids omes the i 
‘ t » itself, a singl ing anoth- 
| 
i 


er cup of richest of which 
rises a golden colore i 

equal this bloom in beauty or fragrance, anc 
is but little known, I take the liberty to describe it ? 
Looking at it for the first time, 1 well remember that I 





low even in a flower there dwells something of thg 
of its Maker. To: my great delight Miss Flossie tol 
she knew the flower well, and had tried to grow it in her 
garden, but without success, adding, however, that as it should 
be in bloom at this time of year, she thought that she conld 


procure me a specimen. 
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Dealers in To} enish Cologne are fo) 
them if the re . in Soilet Articles al 
€ request is made. : 
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Y: 24 Barclay Street, New York 
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The Illustrated Monthly of 
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Single Copies 25c - $3.00 a Year. 
Specimen Copy Free. 


ad 


( y TING for May is a handsomely illustrated and carefully edited number of that popular magazine of k 
reation, Travel, Adventure, and of gentlemanly sport. The new management of OUTING is determined to 


give its patrons a magazine such as no lover of outdoor life can afford to be without Fishing, Ball Playing 





Hunting, Driving, Tramping, Bicycling, Yachting, Camping, Canoeing, and kindred sports, are the subjects of 
special articles; and yet the magazine possesses the literary character of 7 Century ai Harp *y, and for 

e parlor table and the family circle is as indispensable as its admirably conducted contemporaries. De 
Meza, Remington, Beard, Moessner, and Knickerbocker are the contributing artists, and their names suffice to 
show that excellence in stration is one of the features of the number. The poetical selections and literary 
ketches are by the best writers of the day The Rev. Dr. Black is a piece of fiction of unusual merit, and 

worthy of republication in book form Che opening of the fishing season is appropriate ly remembered by a 


well written and handsomely illustrated article on Trout and Grayling, and every lover of piscatorial sport 


who reads the May OUTING will sigh fora week's tramp along the waters of Michigan. Old Battles on 
the Baseball Field, from the pen of that well-known writer on sports, Henry Chadwick, is a reminiscence 


which will give pleasure to every veteran of the national game, as well as to the juniors who now handle the 
The articles by the late General Marcy, while they have a particular value for the HUNTER, are so 

well written as to prove interesting to every lover of adventure ; and the articles by Tho 

the World on a Bicycle, which have hitherto been a feature of Ou'rIN 





as Stevens, Around 
interest not or 


ily the cycler, but 
very reader anxious to learn of the nations in the far East, whom Stevens saw under ; 


idvantages rarely enjoyed 


y any European traveler in China and Japan. An Outing Near New York suggests fishing and 

hunting grounds within three hours of the great metropolis, and is as timely as it is full of good points for 
a ‘ | is, ul y re | 

those who, housed in the big cities, sigh fora breath of fresh and pure air. Captain Coffin’s article, The 


Death-Blow to International Yacht-Racing, will command attention not only in America and Eng- 
land, but wherever a yachtsman touches land and can buy a c ypy of the May OUTING. How We Drove 


to Gales, is a very readable story of a summer's outing in a buggy, enjoyed by two ladies. Our Canoe 


Cruise is a sketch of amusing sport enjoyed by several gentlewomen. The Records present an epitome of 
the prominent sporting events of the month, while the editorial chat and amusing sporting gossip help to 


lete this choice number of the magazine. Send ler to your Newsdealer to supply it regularly, 


or write to the new ofhce of 


Outing, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








TRY IT! READ IT! SEND IT TO FRIENDS! 


-. ea 


Illustrated Pacific States. 


Reap Joaquin MILLer’s Open LETTERS. 


BRIGHT, SPICY, GOOD HITS. 


The Illustrated Sunnyside Journal of America. 


ONLY $2.50 A YEAR. 


The largest and best illustrated journal of the West. Joaquin Miller, 


ind a brilliant corps of other able and well-known writers are among its 
ntributors rhis journal is established in ore of the most active, 
snergetic, liberal and progressive communities in the world, by proprietors 


who have had 25 years of continuous and successful journalism in San 


Francisco. 
Timely and spirited i!lustrations will appear in each issue, Serials 


| | discussions on the live topics of the day will be given. 


ind short stories ar 
\ variety of pleasing, instructive and humorous paragraphs will abound 
ich number, Its pages are similar in size and form to those of Har- 

\ eekly, 

Its weekly visits are eagerly looked for both at home and abroad, The 
interest in this publication, which is growing more and more popular 
throughout the entire Pacific States and Territories, is steadily increasing, 
Ihe freshness and originality of its columns are heartily welcomed by tr 
elers on our leading railroad lines and in the homes and libraries of the 
y 


g public generally, wherever introduced from California to Maine. 


readin 
This weekly will be found foremost in truthfully portraying the pro- 
vincial character of the people and natural advantages and resources of 
this brilliantly interesting, wonderfully productive and richly progressing 
sunny slope of the American Continent, 
Our Home, Literary, Woman’s, Boys and Girls’ and Industrial de- 


partments wi'l be made chaste, fresh, terse and pleasantly attractive, 


Subscription $2.50 per annum, Sample copies by mail, ten cents, 
& Th lect wp les and thre Juture issues sent Pi l- 
f ra ki ) ray tay SS ON? r ipl of 25 ‘ 7S 


ILLUSTRATED PUBLISHING Co., 
A. T., DEWEY, Manager, 
220 Market Street, S. F. 


P, S,—All Postmasters are requested to act as agents on liberal terms, 
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Saws of every description on hand or 
made to orde 


AGENTS FOR C B PAUL'S FILES 





“TOOTH POWDER 


BONESTELL & CO. |  flecces sie recm wurerse snc sce 


ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 

Fale CONTAINS NO GRIT. YO ACID k 
PIAIPIEIR ae 

** 

eM, DIR er ‘se 
Af) DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER SPRI NKLE ON AFEW 


WA R E H - U ~ E, DROPS OF RusiFOAM’AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PUT UP ey 


























Sp o}e) 


Printing and Wrapping Paper, ote 
401 & 403 SANSOME ST. . a=* 


COR. SACRAMENTO 























SURPLUS STOCK. 


CHERRIES—10,000 Royal Ann or Napoleon Bigarreau, and others, including Rock- 


port, Graffion, B. Tartarian, E. P. Guigne (Vacaville), Centennial, Burr’s Seedling, 


Black Republican, ete. 


APPLES —10,000 yellow Newtown Pippin, red and yellow Bellflower, Jonathan, and 


almost a complete list of those grown in this State. 
PEARS—15,000 Bartlett; a good list of shipping. varieties and general assortment, 
PLUMS—Kelsey Japan, Washington and others. 

Quince, Walnuts and Shade Trees; a few peaches and Apricots. All the above are 
healthy, non-irrigated trees, budded or grafted from bearing trees, and guaranteed free 


from all insect pests. Grafts all on whole roots. Write, giving number you desire, and 


by return mail you will get prices. 


SHINN’S NURSERIES, NILES, CAL. 








JOE POHEIM, 


THE TAILOR, 


Makes the Best Fitting Clothes in the State 
AT 25 PER CENT. LESS THAN ANY OTHER TAILOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





Joe Poheim’s is the only reliable House on the Pacific Coast, has been established 
fifteen years, and is noted everywhere for honest dealing. No misrepresentation is ever 
practiced or allowed, and every customer is guaranteed a “ perfect fit,” and the best of 
workmanship, or return of his money. 

Joe Poheim employs none but the best workmen that can be obtained, and all 
clothes are made up under his personal supervision. There is no other Tailor in San 
Francisco who cuts a new suit or returns money, in case a mistake should be made by 
any workman; but the careful attention every garment receives in making up renders a 
mistake almost impossible. 

Our business has increased to such an extent that we have been obliged to estab- 
lish three large stores in San Francisco for the convenience and accommodation of cus- 
tomers, and as most of our goods are bought direct from the manufacturers, and being 
heavy purchasers, we >btain such terms as enables us to undersell any other Tailor in 
San Francisco. 

We always keep on hand the largest and finest assortment of the latest styles of 
Woolens, which we make to order as follows: 


Fine Pants - . Made to Order from $ 6 to $12 

Business Suits - . 25 “ 35 
Full Dress Suits ~- ° . . 35 “ 60 
Overcoats - - ” . . 20 “« 40 


AND OTHER GARMENTS IN PROPORTION. 





Perfect Fit Guaranteed or no Sale. 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 


Sent Free to any address on application to 


JOE POHEIM, 
Nos. 203 Montgomery, 124 Market Streets, 


—AND 


1110 and 1112 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








———- 


263 North Main Street, Los Angeles, 
1021 & 1023 4th Street, opp. Horton House, San Diego. 













NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street. 


Factory rner 16th and Utah Streets 


J , 
JTEHEN LILY SOAP 
Gj U JE ape py) 3 : K ) : : 
HE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET Washes without rubbing, 


c- I > 

-. pease . 
— =< at and does not injure the clothes, The Largest Family Washing in the city 
nee, a 


be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age can do a wash- 
ing with this soap. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


REMINGTON No, 4, 


Is the latest improved, most complete, cheapest, and by far the 
Best Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE TO SATISFY 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 
For Prices, ete., address 
CG. SHAWL, 


30 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

















ALL ABOUT CALIPORNIA 


AND THE 


eee So 
a i —~. 






PACIFIC 


The Overland Monthl y. 


rhe Pacifie Coast, especially California, is now attracting the attention of thousands of 


home-seekers and capitalists lhe resources, literature, and history of this vast section are 
fully set forth in the pages of THe OveRLAND MONTHLY, Its stories of Western adventure, 


mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer sketches have become famous, and have been 


f the strongest features of the magazine. Its literary reviews, editorials, and poems 
rank with the best of corresponding Eastern work. 
MI Y « SINGLE COPIES, 35 
S4.¢ ) PE ht y KA l # SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SAmrus COPY 
—{#" ADDRESS, 
ry 
(he Overland Monthly, 


""—- 
ee 6 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 





THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is spre Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HI | formula for w . 
niy years ago has " modifi “d or 

‘ lin the slightest ‘Thisseap is iden- 

tical in quality to-day with that 


nade twe nty years ago. 


I I conta nothing that ¢ an injure 

the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
es wl t 

I ety et hd blankets I ther up in 
world d wit it rinking iving them 


1 white and lik 


READ THIS TWICE. 


ao, so RE is a great saving ¢ f time » Of he abor, of 











fuel, and of the fab Ww Dobbins’ 

p is used ace ording to diree tions. 

NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial 


IKE all best things, it is extensively imitated 


and counterfeited 





Beware of Imitations, 





re SIST upon mangtne Electric. Don’t take 

c , Phil ‘a “iph a Electric, or 
any other simply ause it is Cheap Phey will 
ri Bp he - pes pene ir at any price. Ask for 


>-<¢ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC > 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine t 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn't it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
be for trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 





The Flying Dove of Peace. 


A richly frosted quivering flying Dove. A Dream of Life 
screen calendar. An imported ideal head. An imported 


frosted snow-scene, and afoll set of magnificent floral cards. 


Fourteen artistic pieces. Sent to anyone who will buy from 
a druggist a box of the genuine Dr.C. McLane’s CELEBRATED 
Liver PILis (Price 25 cents), and mail us the outside wrap- 
per trom the box, with 4 cts. in stamps. Write your address 
plainly 


Dr. C. McLane’s CeLepeatep Liver PILxs are a sure cure 
for Sick Headache. Biliousness, and Dyspepsia. They are pe- 


culiarly adapted for Ladies, and are absolutely safs Pre- 
pared from the purest materials by FLemine Bros., Pirrs- 
BI H, Pa, Beware of con: terfeits 


FLEMING BROS., PrrrspurGu, Pa 





HENRY G. HANKS, 


Analytical and Practical 


Chemist, Assayer aud Geologist, 


718 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 





California I Artistic Photography. 


The well-known TyLerR PHoroGRapuHs of 
California Scenery have met with such great 
success that W. K. Vickery, General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast, has been obliged to 
open a branch store in the Lick House Block, 
19 Montgomery Street, for the accommoda- 
tion of tourists. 













ENNYROYAL 


SAFE. AL WAYS.RELIABLE.TO LADIES 
INDISPENSABLE SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


AND TAKE NO OTHER SEE SIGNATURE ON EV 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 







ASKFOR DIAMOND BRAND, CHICHESTERS = 


. OR INCLOSE 4°(STAMPS) 
8 FOR PARTICULARS 
ERY BOX, i ee BY yer ay 
SEE SIGNATURE ON EVE 
5 0 UNSOLICITED, WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS AND OVER. FROM LADIES WHO AWE Ost 
0 CHICHESTERS ENGLISH. DIAMOND BRAND PENNYROYAL PILLS WITH SUCCESS. 


CHICHESTER CHEMICAL CO.SOLE PROP. MADISON SQ. PHILA. PA. 


! 
BEWARE OF WORT LeSsIMITATI 0 
ASK DRUGGIST FOR(HICHESTERS ports 


DIAMOND BRANDTAKE No'0 





The Most Comfortable and Best Appointed 








ae 


YACHT ‘‘WHITEWING” 


Is now ready to make Pleasure Trips. 





HAVING FULL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 


CLUBS, PRIVATE PARTIES and FAMILIES 


For Further Particulars, send Postal to 613 Front Street 


CIHLAS. CHITTENDEN, Capvrain 


ee 


ae 








FRUIT 
GROWERS 
READ. 


FRUIT 
GROWERS. 





ONGERTH’S LIQUID TREE PROTECTOR. 


(Patent Applied for.) 


Is to be applied by means of a brush or a spray-pump ; it kills and destroys all fungoid growth 
and spores, and all kinds of insects and their eggs, such as red scale, black scale, oystershell scale, 
white cushion cott ny scale, San José scale, ete. 

It is not poisonous, and does not injure the tree, but, on the contrary, will give it new life and 
strength, so that it will produce better fruit; therefore its use is also recommended on perfectly 
healthy trees that have not yet been infested by any insect or fungoid parasite ; some leaves and 
blossoms may drop off, but soon new, vigorous ones will spring forth in their stead. One thorough 
application will protect the tree for years; especially if the wounds and cuts are protected by 
ONGERTH’S GRAFTING COMPOUND. ' 

This Liquid can be used in any kind of weather, hot orcold, windy or calm, as neither the heat 
nor the wind dries it up, as is the case with other was} 


ONGERTH'S IMPROVED GRAFTING COMPOUND. 


(Patent Applied for.) 


This compound protects all wounds or cuts on trees and vines from the influence of the atmos- 
phere and water; it increases the formation of Cambium, thereby producing a RAPID HEALING OP 
THE WOUND, and is therefore a PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR BARK. 

It further keeps all animal and vegetable parasites from the wound, and prevents the decay and 
mouldering of the wood. 

Grafting is made absolutely successful by the use of ONGERTH’S COMPOUND. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that it is absolutely necessary to protect the grafting 
wounds on grape-vines. 


FOR SALE BY 


Woodin & Little, 
509 & 511 MARKET ST., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


San Josr, Decet r 5, 1887 
M oO ( In re yours of t} ! ’ ( rL rree Prot the tree 
you trea r ust A Iw $ that w e the wash was fa ts are « i k The wash is 
t 1 t nder it s ws a healthy and live ippeara . I was afraid for a wh that, owing to its gummy 
ga g reat detriment of the tr but farta ad to say there has 
en no t fa fears. | \ s fied of this that I ntirely paint t! i irger branches 
\ ’ g ( I gw ipparently 
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OAKLAND POULTRY YARDS 


S. W. Cor. 17th & Castro Sts. 
OAKLAND, - - - CAL. 





Manufactory of the Pacific Incubator and Brooder, 
Agency of the Celebrated Silver Finish Galvanized Wire 
Netting for Poultry Yards and Rabbit Proof Fencing; the 
Wilson Bone and Shell Mill, &c. Every rarity of Land and 
Watcr Fowl. 

The Pacific Coast Poultry Hand Book and Guide, Price, 
40 cents. 

Send 2c Stamp for GO page illustrated cir- 
cular to 


THE PACIFIC INCUBATOR C0., 


1309 CASTRO ST., OAKLAND, CAI, 





Are you Using Wellington’s Improved Egg Food for Poultry? 





IF NOT, ~ ALFALFA GRASS, 
WHY NOT? EK CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 


Every Grocer, | { : 


o = Iggist 


a DO — 


B. F. Wellington, 426 Washington St., San Francisco. 


FRUIT and every 
VARIETY of SEEDS. 


« - TRADE SUPPLIED. 
~ 





Crayons, Pastels, Water-Colors, 
India Ink Portraits. 
ee, ee Dae 
have opened a Studio and refer to my academical 
| training and long experience with the most re 
nowned Eastern Studios, as well as several years’ en- 
gagement with I. W. TABer of San Francisco. 
Respectfully yours, 
G. Boedewig, 
Room 70, Flood Building, Cor. Fourth and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EH" Thorough instruction given in all branches of DrawinG 


and PAINTING 


Correspondence Solicited. 





OPIUM @ i): CURED 


At home. No pain or nervous shock. Small expense. 
The LESLIE E. KEELEY CO., Dwight, Il. 





TIPO TT ty CASTILI AR 
R, 


aa tinds aat aiat wi et 


Book‘ Pamphlet Bindery 


642 WASHINGTON ST. 


WORK PROMPTLY DONE AT LOW PRICES. 





Mrs. Sallie E. Seward. Miss Fannie A. Palmer. 


“HOME” 


Coffee and Lunch Rooms. 


The only quiet, home-like, down-town Restaurant for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Ice Cream to Order. Catering for Parties. 


509 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 





‘IT STANDS AT THE ae = 


The Light Running “Domestic” 


not fail to see it before buying a Sewing Machine. 


J. W. EVANS, 29 Post Street. San* Francisco. 














W. I. WILLIAMS & CO. 
eo SISO? 22 nom 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


OEE SOF 
914 MARKET STREET, 


Baldwin Hotel Block, San Francisco. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


PCL 


MRED <-~ 
RUBBER STAMPS” 


STENCILS.BURNING BRANDS 
_, CHANGEABLE RUBBER TYPE ETE 


P3200 SANSOME ST SAN FRANCISCO 
-_ a : . —— 


BACON & COMPANY 
ep 
























Have Engravings illustrating every Busi- 


ness, which are used for their Customers in 





embellishing their work, 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


~~ —_ 


Leave Orders for Printing at 


oe N.W. Corner Clay and Sansome Sts. 





OSCAR FOSS, DEALERS IN 


Photographic Materials. ;°-_ *"§ VS _* 


pani = fpr one choot Alaska Gommercial Go. 
| % 310 SANSOME STREET, -:- 


San Francisco, California. 


avr. 


ver . + Peers samene 
vwANESA BOSES, LENSES, DAE 


S, BURNISHERS, Dar 
$41 MISSION STREET, , = : 
pels : WHOLESALE. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

















These wheels are designed for all purposes where 













limited quantities of water and high heads 
are utilized, 
and are guar- 
anteed to give 
more power 
with less wa- 
ter than any other 
” wheel made 


Estimates furnished on 


a ' ee application, for wheels specially 
s —: built and adapted to suit any 
— — -particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


JAMES LEFFEL & C0.,: S"° sincere ny 
RELIABLE INFORMATION, ABOUT, CALIFORNIA, ‘uur tne Anu 


cific Coast, and today is recoguized as the most trustworthy authority concerning the resources of the State. Our 





position enables us to speak authoratively on many points of vital importance to Eastern people proposing to settle in 
California; and on those points with which ve are not personally familiar, we are able to refer intelligently to the men 
who do know and are reliable. Parties desir'ng such information may obtain it gratis, by writing to this office and making 
a clear statement of their wants. Stamp must be enclosed for reply. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 
420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 





“= = ess 
- a : Gye 


200 of the most Airy, Sunny and Comfort- 
able Rooms in the City, at 


OU, 750, $1.00 2a. 


Special Rates by 
the month. 


CARS from all the Railroads and 
Ferries pass the door. 


' MANAGER 





== : ’ oa—/g—ae 
= = © ft 2 


geet > 


ontgomer Avenue and Kearny Street, San Francisco. 


~ 





THIRTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Given away in Presents with the 


LE KO! DES SAVONS 





G00 for Man and Beast. Pei seine Puri nil Very He ye" 


vee a ry) bad ’ / y 

The Le Rot des Sarons is unrivalled among Laundry SOAPS. 
Have KING OF SOAPS and an e than pleased with it. T have a washit chine. Dut have nO Us 
. Mpg dpebhog “ay ayy Mus. E, GRANT. 


CAPITAL SOAP CO. - = Sacramento, Cal. 

















—=HOME== 


FOR THE TREATMENT 


— —1)} — - 


MENTAL 


eee’: 9 > 9 © semeenes 


NERVOUS 


DISEASES. 
438 Bryant Street, 


> 
0\— 
a 


RAV, 
ae 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


a o-oe,-— 


Dr. WuiTwe.t has removed his Hospital from 620 Folsom 
Street to 438 Bryant Street, between Second and Third Streets. 
The present location offers superior advantages for the treat- 
ment of all forms of Mental Disease. The grounds are very 
extensive, and patients are enabled to take the exercise so nec- 
essary in this class of cases. Every arrangement has been made 


for the comfort and care of patients. 








ESTABLISHED iSO!. 


BARRY $ 
TRIGOPHEROUS 








FOR THE HAIR. 
THE OLDEST AND THE BEST. 

Used by the Earl and the Countess of Limerick. 
Used by the Earl and the Countess of Elgin. 
It will force the hair to grow. 
It will fasten fallen hairs 
It will make the hair thick, strong and lony. 
It will actually cure scurf and dandruff. 











ut SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


DURKEE'S| 


———————_— 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Withont a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Col’ Meats, etc. Itis repare d with extreme 





care; all ita ingredients are of t! 1e purest and vests 
and will keep good for years. 
BEWARS OF ALL IMITATIONS 








Perfectiy nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk. 


ind digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,’ by Marion Harland. 


Send for ‘Our Baby's First and Second 
REED & CARNRICK, New York. 





“™==CORPUS LEAN <= 


will reduce fut at the rate of 10 to 15 


lbs. per month without in any way 
FA affecting the general health Ge. in 
stamps for circulors covering teste- 


moniak, Address Cornrvs 1. EAN CO,, 
2315 Madison Sq., Philad hia, Pa. 








AGBOULUIELYT "aa Gepomeane 
simply stopp ne © e F. 17-prod 
qualities of fi nl, ¢ suppl } 
stopped the natural working fe. “a 
system draws on the fatin the system 
and at once reduces weight 


LEAN 








Summer Resorts and Excursions. 


Send four cents in stamps for copy of Illustrated Tour- 
ists, Book containing sketches and list of Summer Hotels 
and Boarding Houses for season of 1438. The Great Four 
track New York Centra] and Hudson River Railroad is the 
favorite route for summer travel to New York, Boston or 
New England. ‘Trains arrive at Grand Centra) station in 
heart of New York city, near residences, hotels, and theatres. 


Address, 
HENRY MONETT, G. P. A.. 


Grand Central Station, New York City. 


STTON ROOT COMPOUND—Composed of Vor 
ton Root, Tansy and Pennyroyal; arecent 
discovery byan old physician. Js success- 
\ fully used monthly. Se ales particulars in 
plain envelope, 2 stam I slice only ad 
dress POND LILY OmP NY. No.3 
Fisher Block, 131 Wood.ave. "i troit, Mich. 


NIVERSITY ORCANS.- 
They Lead the World. —@85 to $500, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut 5Octaves-Double Couplers, 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 
with Stool and Book, = ty x wR 35 
my OWN Home BEFORE ’ ¥ FSTARLISHED 
1859. ettARC HAL & SMITH, 
<> East ist Street. New Vork, 














New Otto Rubber Tire 


BICYCLES. 


NO STRONGER BICYCLE MADE 
A.W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, O, 
s inch, factory price 00.00, our price $40.00 


9.00, 35.00 
4 - _ 50.00, = “ 383.00 
“6 “ = 55 45.00, “ = 9).00 
“lf “ “ 40.00. * “ 27 00 


Order quick. Also 250 second-hand Wheels Repair. 
ing and Nickeling. Bicycles & Guns taken in trade. 





F YOU are rendered miserable by dyspepsia and all the 
other ills that follow in its train, we recommend you 


to try Hobb’s Little Vegetable Pills. 
jo 


JAMES HO 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, Proprietor. 
AMERICAN PLAN, Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per Day, 


Coach and Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains. 





























THE MOST PERFECT sSysSTrTEeEM. 
GENTS, — Regarding the No 

that would take its place, as I have tried two other styles, 

ours respectfully, : 


SELLING AGENCTES.—M 
Monroe St., Chicago, Il.; T 
Oregon. 


It pays to do work early. 





Private Dwellings, Offices, Public Buildings, ete, 


25 GURNEY HEATER which you placed in mv residence last fall, T have to say that 
Tam well pleased with its working and would not know how to get along without it. 


\ 
GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER (0., 237 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


WorRKS AT East Boston, Mass. 
H. J@HNSON, 140 Centre St., N. Y.: - 
R. CHASE, 31 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich.; WILLIAM GARDINER & Co., Portland, 


Send for 






FOR HEATING 





ECONOMICAL AND SIMPLE. 


I know of no other Heater 


and speak from experience 
W. FE. LAMPMAN, CaTskILi, N. Y., 


March 5, 1887. 
Rick & WHITACRE Mra. Co., 42 and 44W. 


Mention Overland. j 
new illustrated descriptive Catalogue, free. 


























Paine 
ery 


ompound 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 

AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels, 

AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and busines men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 

BURLINGTON, VT. 


el 











FACIAL BLEMISHES. | 


Largest Establishment in toa World for their 
Treatment. Facial Development, Hair and Scalp, 
Superfiuous Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 








ples, Black Heads, Scars, Pitting, 
treatment, Send lOc. for 50-page k treating 
on 25 skin imperfections; 5th edition 

De. JOHN H. WOODERURY, 


BT North Pea:l St., Albary, \. ¥. 
Fetablished 1870. Inventor of Facial Appliances, 
Springs, etc. Six Parlors; three for Ladies, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
ently cureOBESITY. Only sure method, Starvation Diet 
and nauseous drugs unnecessary. New Treatise, with fullin- 
structions HOW TO ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope for 











estamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, 

\ complete compendium of useful information regarding re- 
quirements, course of study, physical training, cost of tuition, 
and living expenses in the leading colleges, technical, professional, 
and preparatory schools of the country 

Mailed prepaid on receipt of 25c. Address, 


W. T. COMST.CE, 23 Warren Street, New York. 





OUNG FOLKS, containing German Stories, with English 
translation. Subscription, $1.00. Youna@ Fo.xs, Box 
2020, New York. 





12 (hierRemepies! 
FAMILIES TRAVELERS 
WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
FILLS A WANT 
LONG WISHED For 


DRICE&CO,, 
ADDRESS] . AUBURN,NY 







ror $1.00 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Issues all Desirable Forms of Policies but makes a Specialty of Endowment Policies at Life Rates, on its 


‘ rn T 
LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN. 

All Policies issued by the Company are INCONTESTABLE aud NON-FORFEITABLE and without Restrictions 
on Kesidence or Traret, Lowest Death Rate and Highest Interest Rate of any Company in the Uuited States. 
First Rank among American Companies in Rapid Growth and all the Elements of Strength. 

GAINS IN 1887, 

" 3,283 Gross Assets...... Sp cctcedece --$3, 863, 831.34 
$226 325.21 Surplus, 43g per ce nt. Standard. 
235 886.28 Surplus, 4 per cent. Standard. ... 
640 436.01 Total Income. 


Gain in Membership of pees 
Gain in Premium Receipts of........ 
Gaino in income of 

Gain in Assets of 

Gain in New Buriness of.. 

Gain in Amount Insured « f 


897, 369.95 
b O5 
1,364, ‘9 -y- 4 
. 2,400,988.00 Total Policies Issned and Revived. , 
bach 5, 184,964.00 Total New Business Written .. .$14, 024, 292. ‘00 
Total Insurance in for: e on Dec. 31st, 7 $27, 724, 533. 00 
Dr. JOHN DAVIS, President, JOHN M. PATTISON, Vice-President. 


E. P. MAR-HALL, Secreta y. J. R. CLARK, Treasurer. Ww. L. DAVIS, Cashier. 
w. B. DAVIS, M. D., Medical Director. CHAS. H, STEW per ——e 


Matured Endowm y 


H. W. ‘BROWN, General Agent, 121 ‘Montgomery Street, S. F. 
Z» SENSIBLE WOMEN fect troctne ianguton 





T £. BEST T — j —won't pull off. P 
w Li st d Child ery one recommends 
Sesspade now /7 use Sh —- Sok Meeabinn ae RETAILERS o everywhere. Send for 
descriptive circular, FERRIS BROS.. Manufacturers, roadway, New York. 
J. RICHARD FREUD & CO., WHOLESALE ACENTS, SAN FRANCISCO 


A NERVE TONIC & BLOOD PURIFIER. GENUINE 
OBB’S ONIC RAM ID . ° 
> 5 Turkish Cigarettes 


NERVE PILLS 
Weak, Nervous 

& HORACE V. SCOTT, 
Pacific Coast Agent, 


PEOPLE 
C. ARCYR 0 212 Battery Street, 8. F. 


Should take this Great 
LARGE SALES! SMALL PROFITS! 


LIFE RENEWER. 
Send Stamp for 100 Page Cata 


Ilobb’s Nerve Tonic 
logue of 





N 


Piils are composed of just 
sich elements as Enrich 
the Blood and strength- 
en the Nerves vivingthe 
body the spring and elas 
ticity of youth. Menand 
Women suffer from De- 
range me nts of the 
Neruce and Poverty of °* GUNS, FISHING TACKLE 
the b i d. Wesee it in He | j ~ ’ ’ 
the whitening hair, the B AA Hunting Tackle, Base Ball Goods, 
untimely w rinkles, the loss / Lawn-Tennis, Boxing, Fencing and 
of form—in fact, in allthe 4 ‘ . ° - : 
signsof premature old age. Gymnasium Goods. Fine Gun 
MEN, Young Men, Old tg j ' Work done by first-class smiths. 
Men, and Young Old ] P 


Men, you need a4: } \ CEO. W. SHREVE, 


Nerve Tonic Pills, Itis 


= © Remeeto Snvigerater; P; 525 Kearny Street, 


REW BOTTLES LIKE THis. 





- 


SOW FHL SONTud os: 





PUTUPIN ee NOLES 


peste Food, 
builds up the aste Places; makes the 
weak strong and vizorous. Are you suffer- Pe San Francisco, CaLa 


ing in secret for past errors? We will it 


orse for yo ou tr he > i s . . 
Pills. hice if hn : he : ne Pope d ph Ww B » PA R Cc B Ly L Ss, 


nt 
— 





with loss of vital pows r—your man hood al- o 
most fled, leaving you pale-faced and hollow- 
eyed—Hobb’s Nerve Gone Pills were 4 
made for you, and all persons with the 
following complaints, viz.: Anmwmia, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Fluttering, 


Trembling, Hysteria, Nervousness =k 


any form, Nervous Headache, Neural- 
gia, ¢ © Id Hi ands | or Fe et, Pe nin in the 


osama 785258 | DIBBOLD SAFE and LOCK C0. 


Women who da ly io Dr. Hobb for ‘his 
great work in their behalf. a 
Pm... LA ap Ag hy tenpicn no og | Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, Bank Vaults and 
replaced by a Clear C omple xion, and tH Fronts, Time Locks, Jail Celis, Etc., Etc. 
re the brightness of youth They are 
r-coated, and onl y one pill adose. Pric 
BO« ts. a Bottle. A druggists, or by mail in sold on installments, Correspondence solicited, 
! lain wrapper for stamps. Dr. Hobb'’s book 


" metas Ge aie: te 221 California Street, San Francisco. 


BB'S MEDICINE CO., PROP’S.. SAN FRANCISC 


Second-hand Safee bought, sold, or exchanged, and Safes 




















ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wrapping, Toilet, ‘‘ Anti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers 
PRINCIPALIiOFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y- 


Writing, 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 


BANY NCO 


POV VIII 














MANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED 


Wrapping 
Papers, 


IN ROLLS. 


ALL SIZES 


AND 


PRICE REDUCED 
50% 
This Fixture Heavily Plated 


—AXD— 


| Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls | 


BEST STANDARD BRAND, 


(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States 


LONDON, 


British Patent Perfor- 

ated Paper Co., 
Limited, 

Banner Street, 


St. Lukes, E. C. 





ANTI-RUST 


Wrapping Paper 


FO! 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
PERFECT PROTECTION 


AGAINSI 


INJURY 


FROM 
DAMPNESS. 


IN RECEIPT OF 


ONE DOLLAR. | 
Ls schenieietnsiileiadneeaiaiibigeiaaeinal 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 
ids has prov most suecessful vehicle 
<t- regular, pt estate atenent, withers 


WEIGHTS. 











mm Hemorrh for emolli 
wr chronic cases 


f nt and es oe lies 
ut which the 


iffording a means 
udvice and remedies of the ablest physicians 
heavily charged with ointment approved by the profession, offers a method ¢ 
nd annoyance attending the f 


ther remedies. The itching type of the disease 


of treatment free 


from the incon- 
quickly yields to 


its influence. 
ibmit a few extracts from the 


The 


many l-tters we receive 
riginals may be seen at 
MASS 


is to the 
our office 


value of our Medicated Paper. 
{| SOMERSET ST., BOSTON 

P. W. PAPER CO 
GENTLEMEN Your Medic ted roilet Paper is us 
itment of Anal diseases, allaying to yreat 


NEW HARTI 
We cannot do without your Me 
lollars’ worth at once 


ORD, Lowa, Au 
licated Pape 


g. 11, 1887. 
Send two 
efulin the 
extent the in- 
emedy easily pplied, and a trial is con- enclose Postal Note 
M SOuNBON M. D., July 1, 1885 vest remed 
NEW HAVEN, Feb. 1, 1886 
ulvertised article possess- tried ) 
further supply one 
New YORK 


ig g PITTSBURGH, PA 
for four rolls Med 
we have ever found 


Aug. 7, 1887. 
icated P ‘aper, the 
CUSTON 
our Medicated Paper 
further supply 
A RECLE, 
nd me ten rolls 


IOWA 


Aug. 3, 1887 
find it good 


and enclose 
eal merit lar for 
April 5, 1886 
™ A PHYSICIAN eased with your sample 
licated Paper Pr t me ¢ 
e for 81 enclose 


PIN AL CO., Ariz ona 


June 14, 1887 
of your me 


st excellent Medicated 
t packages and 

NEWBURGH 
un recommends your Medicat 
ight packets with pocket case 
ed Paper has been used wit! 
splendid remedy, and has my 

Please send two 1000-sheet I 


GRETNA, 
red for vears, until reliev 
losed find two 


May 17, 1886 
1 Paper, and I en- 


IOWA, 
ed by 
dollars for more of it 

UNIVERSITY. Miss., July 8, 1887 


enefit from your Medicated Paper, and 
*ostal Note for another roll. 


Aug. 1. 1887. 
vour Medicated 


1 most gratifving have id great b 
unqualified en- I 


LIsBon, D. T., Apt 
licated Paper is a bonanza in my 
two cases of long standing I enclose 


NORRISTO 


SEDALIA, Mo., July 15, 1887. 
ne dollar, for which please send me pocket pack 
our most excellent Medicated Paper 


il 30, 18856 
family; 


Sif 


has re- 
or two rolls DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 
WN, PA., DEC. our Medicated Paper better than any I have ever used, 

e one dollar’s worth in small packages, as I carry it 
th me 


15, 1886. 
PrP. W 

‘,;ENI 
yanu 
it of gre 
some 


PAPER 
LEMEN ng recommended 
nber of 

at benefi 
cases has made 


your Medicated Paper Ww 
yr with Hemorrhoids, I find 


DENVER, COL., April 19, 1887. 
itching, and in 


dicated Paper supe riot to any I ever 
dollar for m« re of it 
Pocket Packet, - ae - - - $0.10 
Price per Roll of 1,000 She ets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, - - 0.50 
Eight Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - ~ 1.00 
Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, - - 1.30 


Address, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


ie intense 


I have 


found your Me 
saw ! 


a pe rmanent ind en 


close one 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 








ANAL vViechanical Inventions 
/ . " A SPECIALTY, 


DraveutsmaN. . 258 Market St. San Francisco 








ae MEDAL, RS 1878 > 


| 


fULL WE/GH?r 


PURE > ac reais Cac 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economl- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 

NM cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids cs 

@ well as for persons in hea.th. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKE & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PALISs, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. of New York. 
. (UNITED STATES FIRE INS. CO. of New York. 


} 


all our choc 
ed with the 

















tionery, it is le ious paar 


Its superior excellence proven’ in millions of homes for 
and is highly recomme ende d by 


more than a quarter of a century. It is used by the United 
States Government End rsed by the hes uds of the Great . tourist 
. it 


Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful = 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Pc wader does not contain Ammonia, Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


see AN LOE DAREN FORDER CO W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


LOUIS 


9 California St 


UIA SIL ‘Su00r8IB AY 


‘SNOL 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 8T 


LOUIS ROEDERER CHAMPAGNE. 
THE HIGHEST GRADE CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD. 
‘CARTE BLANCHE,” “GRAND VIN SEC,”’ 


White Label) Brown Label) 
4 Magnificent Rich Wine. Perfection of a Dry Wine. 





NUGAYW 


*‘HONOL 


"HA0K MON * 


See that every Bottle bears the private label of 


MACONDRAY & CO. 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast. 


1842. THE BEST COMPANY! . 1888. 


THE 


MUTUAL * LIFE + INSURANCE + COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President. 
CASH ASSETS, ‘ 118,806,851. 
Paid to Members Since Organization, $258,000,000. 


Its TERM DISTRIBUTION POLICY IS SIMPLE, 
LIBERAL, NON-FORFEITABLE. 


IT IS AS SECURE AND PROFITABLE AS A U.S. BOND. 
DO NOT TAKE ANY OTHEB! 
All persons who desire to have Safe Life Insurance are requested 
to apply to 


A. B. FORBES, General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
No. 401 GALIFORNIA STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 
Or at any of the authorized Agencies of the Company, in the principal cities and towns on the Pacific Coast. 


Interior Wall Decorators, 





“OUT BT "98 CLOW S "A FZ YZ 


“ALITIGVYNG GNY dIHSNYWHYOM 
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TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY. 


A 817 Market Space, Washin 


Warerooms: 112 Fifth Avenue, New York 


